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F.8.  A.  late  President  of  the  Koval  At^emy.  Comprising  ori¬ 
ginal  anecdotes  of  many  distinguished  persons*  his  contemporaries  i 
loda  brief  analy^ofhis  discourses.  To  which  are  added*  Varietiea 
on  Art  By  James  NorthcotCi  £sq.  4to.pp.  418.  clxvii.  Price 
21. 12s.  6d.  Colburn.  ]H  13. 

are  always  glad  to  see  a  book*  professing  to  give  ua 
*  many  original  anecdoti^s  of  distinguished  persons.* 
For,  besides  that  love  of  chit-chat  and  gossiping*  of  hearing 
lod  retailing  news*  w^hich*  we  believe*  is  inherent  in  all*  from 
the  philosopher  down  to  the  charobemiaid*  it  is  of  real  utility 
to  be  admitted  to  the  table*  and  closet*  anfl  study  of  those 
whom  in  general  we  are  only  permitted  to  see  in  the  constraint 
in<i  Sunday -cloth €9  of , public  life.  We  want  to  know  by 
arts  of  study  tliey  attained  to  their  eminence*  in  what 
•e  may  copy  them*  and  where  •  we  may  avoid  their  errors. 
Wf  want  to  know  whetlier  the  opinions .  they  professed  in 
public  stuck  to  them  in  private;  whether  their  admonitions  be 
^  fruits  of  their  own  experience  or  the  mere  8|M)rts  of 
^ry.  Ill  short*  every  thing  relating  to  the  characters  and 
Unions  and  conduct  of  men*  is  of  use  to  men. 

At  the  same  time*  we  confess  that  we  have  not  the  same 
odiscriminate  rage  for  knowing  every, thing*  about  every  body* 
ibit  some  people  appear  to  have.  For  instance,  we  care 
little  about  any  one's  lineage*  or  the  *  place  of  his  na- 
^y;  are  perfectly  indifferent  almut  wrho  married  whom* 
^  whose  son  who  was;  what  dayXof.  the  month  any  one 
bom  on*  and  whether  it  was  rainy  or  sunsliiny  the  ffrst 
he  went  to  school.  Then  we  have  n  peifect  borror  of 
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grandfttthers  and  grandmothers  ;  and  should  no  more  think 
of  lookint^iiuo  parish  repsleis,  or  the  obituaries  ol*  old  (iea« 
tlemaji’s  Mu{j;azines,  than  of  di^p;in|^  ainoii^;  the  bones  and 
roaenness  of  a  chunh-yard.  llowexer,  other  peo^ilo  inav  be 
more  curious  Uian  ve  are  ;  and  to  them  it  may  he  ^ratihin^ 
to  learn— that  Sir  Joshua  had  ‘a  paternal  uncle,  John, the 
elder  brollicr  of  the  femiily,  was  a  canon  ot‘  St.  PeUt*g 
Kxeter,  and  held  a  felhnvship  of  the  College  at  Klou,  and 
to  Mhom  Exeter  College  in  Oxford  is  much  indebted  for 
the  bei|uest  of  a  very  valuable  library,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  his  fortune,  of  which  it  became  possesscnl  by  his  death  in 
1758;’- — that  ‘  Sir  Joshua’s  fourth  pupil  was  IMr.  llu^h  Barron,’ 
a  personage,  who,  it  seems,  ‘was  a  native  of  the  metropolis,  and 
Imrn  somewhere  near  Soho,  in  which  vicinity  his  father  had 
an  otlicial  situation  in  the  Westminster  Disfiensary,  as  aito- 
thecary  to  that  establishment — tliat  ‘  in  the  year  1779  dial  t 
former  pupil  of  Sir  Joshua’s  of  the  name  of  Dusign,  whose 
fathiT  was  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  his  motlicr  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  liindford,  a  Sn'ottish  peer;’  and  many  other 
]>artieulars,  eipially  instructive  and  entertaining,  of  jHTSons 
r<|nally  notorious.  Woiihl  it  wot  have  bmi  gratifying  ilso 
to  have  known  who  was  Sir  Joshua’s  lirst  taylor,  on  hh 
coming  up  to  London  ?  Mr.  Northeote  indeed  seems  to  think 
no  oiH>  too  instgaliicunt  to  hitch  into  Ills  book;  let  a  luune 
but  come  across  him,  and  wo  are  sure  to  have  a  birth,  pi- 
rentage,  and  education. — Facts,  however, are  not  enough;  we 
MiUHt  have  conjectures  founded  upon  them.  Thus  a  i^Ir.  Jolin 
A.stley  is  meiuioned,  ‘of  whom  Reynolds  used*  to  say,  ihit 
Astley  would  rather  run  three  imUc^  to  deliver  his  message 
by  word  of  inoutli  tlian  venture  to  write  a  note.*  Wa  dire 
•ay  few  readers  will  care  to  see  this  singularity  of  Mr.  John 
Aatk  y’s  accounted  for :  but  Mr.  Jiorthcote  cannot  pass  such  in 
important  tbi!ig  over  so  easily.  Probably,  says  lu*,  ‘  his  education 
had  been  ueglectetl ;  ^oirercr,  be  afterwards  became  a  very  rith 
man  by  an  Advantageous  marriage  which  he  contracted  with  i 
wealthy  lady  of  tpiality Then  be  and  Mr.  Malone  get  puziW 
BometiuieSt  That  Reynolds’s  ‘  spunsorial  appellation’  was  Joshui 
there  is  no  doubt;  but.‘tlie  register  (M  Plyinptoii,  ban,  R 
•QiBc  Bcgligence  or  inaccuracy,  deprived  him  of  this  baptisinil 
iMuoe ;  tor  in  that  record  it  appears  that  he  was  baptised  oa 
the  liOtli  of  July,  and  he  is  styled.  “  Joseph  son  oi  Samud 
Haynolda,  Clerk.”  What  a  tine  play  of  fancy  follows! 

*  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  error  in  any  other  way  tlm 
that  which  Mr.  Malone  has  given,  by  aupposieg  th.at  the  naflU 
was  written  origindUy  on  a  slip  of  paper  in  an  abbreviated  foiv 
Joa.  son  of  Samuel  Kcynolds,**  and  was  at  a  subse<)ueat 
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entered  erroneously  by  the  clergyman  or  clerk  of  the 
piridi.’  p*  6;  , 

Then  Qi^ain — 

‘  There  ts  some  little  dlflfleulty  in  fixing  the  exact  date  of  bit 
Jrit  discourse some  accouiiti  stating  lU  delii’ery  on  the  1 0th  of 
Dectmber,  1708,  when  the  Academy  Was  first  opened  t  in  Mir- 
)om*8  edition  of  his  works,  it  is  indeed  dated  on  the  2iid  of  Jantviry, 
1769 1  whilst  Sir  Joshua  hitnseH;  in  a  letter  to  Barry,  which  will 
be  hereatUT  inserted,  speaks  of  its  being  delivered  on  the  first 
d  that  moDtlu’  p.  iU2. 

When  >viU  the  makers  of  books  loam,  that  ^  tout  ifui 
f*est  fait  ne  mhriie  pa5<  d’etre  ^‘rit  ?’  But  this  is  the  way 
tint  «(nart(>s  are  tilled. 

Jutin^u  has  said,  in  his  life  of  Cowley,  that  *  Sir  J. 
Rrynolds  had  the  first  fondncHa  for  his  art  cxciiod  by  the 
prmoal  of  Itiohardson’s  treatisow’  This  does  not  appear  to  be 
itriftly  correct. '  4t  was  not* till  he  had  *  made  some  triHiiijg 
ittmipts  in  drawing  from  common  prints,’  and  oven  ‘  ])ro- 
e^ovl  to  draw  likenessefl  of  tiie  friends  and  relatives  of 
ks  family  with  tolerable  success,*  that  he  became  aCHfuaiuted 
with  Richardson’s  Theory  of  Painting.  Than,  indeed,  it  was 
that  the  enthusiasm  of  a  painter  first  broke  out,  and  he  thouglit 
RilTaelle  ^  tlie  most  extraordinary  man  the  world  had  ever 
produced.’  But  wbi^t  originally  bout  Ids  miud  this  way  does 
Mt  apimar. 

I  It  was  a  favourite  notion  of  Johnson's,  that  ^  the  true  genius 
'  B  I  mind  of  large  general  powers,  accidentally  detexoiined 
to  some  particular  din'ction.’  Such  also  was  the  opinion 
cf  Sir  Jo.shna.  *  It  was  ever  his  decided  opinion,  that  the 
iU|X‘riority  attainable  in  any  pursuit  whatever,  ilocs  not  origi- 
Bttc  in  an  innate  pro|>ciisity  of  the  mind  to  that  pursuit  tn 
Pirticular,  but  depejids  on  the  general  strength  of  the  inte!- 
Wt,  and  on  the  intense  and  constant  application  of  tliat  strength 
b  i  specific  purpose.’  lmlee<l,  Joliiisoii,  we  think,  though 
Be  cannot  find  the  passage  in  Boswell,  went  so  far  as  to 
*^rl  that,  had  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  genius  bwn  thus  ^  ao- 
«lt‘nt4illy  dcUs’muicd'  to  poetry,  lie  would  infallibly  have  be- 
a  great  |)oc.t.  There  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  truth 
•  Um^so  general  assertions,  not  very  cautiously  distinguished, 
B*  Uiink,  from  a  good  ileal  of  error.  Tlicre  are  some  arts 
*d  acconiplisliineiits,  whh‘h  <lepcnd  in  some  d<»gree  even 
•pBn  cor)K>real  (iualiti<*s.  A  UHisical  ear  can  never  be  ac- 
iBkrd,  aiul  a  very  sbort-sigbtcd  jicrsou  is  naturally  inca- 
I**^ted  for  a  paiuter.  It  will  be  granted  too,  we  su|>posc, 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  physical  courage,  without  which 
would  make  a  soldier;  such  a  thing  too  as  strength 

1*1  aerve,  and  presence  of  mind,  equally  neci^ssary  for  a  general 
]>olitician.  But  to  say  miihing  of  these,  are  there  not 
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powers  of  mind  as  disdni^ishable  as  tliose  of  body  ?_powtn 
of  wliich  one  may  be  enjoyed  without  another  ?  Is  it  to  be 
expt'oUHl  Uiat  he  who  has  imagination  must  therefore  poMess 
sagacity  and  judgment  in  reasoning,  any  ihon^  than  that  the 
man  who  is  strong  must  be  swift,  or .  that  a  musical  ear 
must  be  accomimnied  with  an  accurate  eye }  We  think,  not 
And  if  a  )>erson  will  grant  us  this,  he  must  grant  us  like- 
wise,  that  there  may  be  *  minds  formed  peculiarly  for  cer¬ 
tain  purposes ;  ^  that  a  man  may  be  born  to  be  a  poet,  who  could 
yet  never  b  ^come  a  mathematician ;  or  may  have  all  the 
powers  of  a  statesman,  without  one  particle  of  a  wit  Un- 
doubu^dly  very  iliffereiit  qualities  are  imiuently  found  united 
ill  the  same  mind,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  stme 
ptTson  might  unite  the  wit  of  Butler  mth  the  generaUhip 
of  W  ellington,  or  the  fancy  of  Shakespear  witli  the  command 
over  algehruical  calculi  that  W aring  possessed.  All  we  contend 
for  is,  that  these  things,  or  rather  the  capabilities  of  thcM 
things,  <lo  not  necessarily  go  together. 

Rut  to  return  to  Sir  Joshfua.  In  consequence  of  the  early 
predilection  he  had  shewn  for  the  art,  he  was,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  sent  to  London,  and  placed  under  the  care  of 
lludsou,  ^  then  the  greatest  painter  in  England.* 

*  Hie  qualificutioD  that  enabled  him  to  hold  this  decided  pr«- 
eminence,  was  Uie  ability  of  producing  a  likeness  with  that  kind 
of  addrcbs  which,  by  t!)e  vulgar,  is  considered  as  flattering  to  thi 
person.  But  aft^r  having  uutnted  the  head,  Hudson's  geiihii 
failed  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  apply  to  one  Vanhaaken  to 
put  it  on  the  shoulders  and  to  finish  tlie  drapery,  of  both  which  he 
was  himself  totally  incapable.  Unluckily  Vanhaaken  died,  sad 
for  a  Ume  Hudson  wus  driven  ^most  to  despair,  and  feared  bt 
must  have  quitted  his  lucrative  employment:  he  was,  however, 
fortunate  enough  to  ntcet  with  anoUier  drapery- painter,  named 
Roth,  who,  though  not  so  expert  as  the  former,  was  yet  iu5- 
ciently  qualified  to  carry  on  the  manufactory. 

‘  Such  were  the  barren  sources  of  instruction  at  the  time  whet 
Reynolds  first  came  to  London  to  be  inspired  by  the  geniui  of 
Hudson.*  pp.  12 — 13. 

Alter  having  spent  two  years  under  the  tuition  of  fhii 
man,  uiul  excifiHi  his  jealousy  to  that  degree  that  they^et* 
obliged  to  part,  lieyuolds  returned  to  liis  native  county, 
Devonshire,  where  he  passed  the  three  following  year*,  in  paint¬ 
ing  |iortraits  on  seeing  some  of  which  ‘  at  the  distance  » 
tliirty  years,’  he  ‘  lamented  that  in  so  great  a  length  of  tm 
he  had  made  so  little  peogress  in  his  art.*  Here  he  beet®* 
knowu  10  Kcppel,  with  whom,  in  174b,  he  passed  over  to  tb« 
continent.  In  Italy  he  spent  three  years. 

During  this  time,  and  indeed  tliroughout :  his  life,  he  nr® 

*  Rambler,  No*  43* 
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pffeaned  in  his:a|>plication  to*  hia  art.  ‘  Whoever,’  says  he, 
resolved  to  excel  in  paintinc:,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  art,* 
post  brin^  all  his  mind  to  bear  u|)on  that  one  object^  fnnn 
f4e  moment  he  rises  till  he  goes  to  bed;  the  effect  of  every 
ot^t  that  meets  tlie  painter's  eye  may  n^ive  him  a  lesson, 
provided  his  mind  is  calm,  unembarrassed  with  oUier  objects, 
tod  open  to  instruction.  This  general  attention,  with  otlier 
studies  connected  with  Uie  art,  wliich  must  employ  the  artist 
ii  his  closet,  will  be  found  sufheient  to  fill  up  life,  if  it  was 
nuoh  longer  than  it  is.*  And  at  another  time,  having  been 
ttked  his  opinion  of  a  fan  which  Pope  painted,  and  whidi 
iccotnpaiiied  those  lines  of  his  to  Miss  Martha  Blount,  ‘  Come 
pntle  air,* 

*  He  replied,  that  it  was  such  as  might  hare  been  expected 
(hmi  one  who  painted  for  his  amusement  alone ;  like  the  perform- 
nee  of  a  child.  This  must  always  be  the  case  when  tne  work 
■  taken  up  only  from  idleness,  and  laid  aside  when  it  ceases 
to  amuse  any  longer.  But  those,  he  added,  who  are  determined 
to  excel,  must  go  to  their  xvork  whether  willing  or  unwilling^  mom* 
ingf  noanp  and  night,  and  unit  Jind  it  to  be  no  play,  but  on  the  contrary 
very  hard  labour 

*  This '  was  said  to  his  pupils,  and  in  this  mode  only  it  was 
that  it  ever  gave  any  instruction  to*  them,  when  accident  pro¬ 
duced  an  opportunity  to  give  it  force.’  p.  125. 

.  His  advice,  to  the  students  of  tlie  Academy,  Uiroughout  liis 
discourses,  is  strictly  consonant  with  all  this. 

*  They  must  therefore  be  told  again  and  again,  that  labour  is 

*  the  only  price  of  solid  fame,  and  that  whatever  their  force  of  genius 

*  may  be,  there  is  no  easy  method  of  becoming  a  good  Painter.** 

*  If  you  have  great  talents,  industry  will  improve  them ;  if  you 
'  have  but  moderate  abilities,  industry  will  supply  their  deficiency. 

*  Nothing  is  denied  to  well«directed  labour :  nothing  is  to  be  obtained 

*  without  it.’f 

When  mentioning  the  causes  of  Qainsborougli’s  excellence, 
Us  love  of  the  art,  and  unwearied  exertions  in  it,  are  what 
be  first  dwells  upon. 

'  Of  these  causes  we  must  stale,  as  the  fundamental,  the  love 
'  which  he  bad  to  his  art ;  to  which,  indeed,  his  whole  mind  appears 

*  to  have  been  devoted,  and  to  which  every  thir^  wns  referred 

*  He  bad  a  habit  of  continually  remarking  to  those  who  hap- 
'  pened  to  be  about  him,  whatever  peculiarity  o?  countenance,  what- 
’  ever  accidental  combination  of  figure,  or  happy  effects  of  light  and 

*  shadow,  occurred  in  prospects,  in  the  sky,  in  walking  the  streets, 

*  or  in  company.  If,  in  his  walks,  he  found  a  character  that  he 

*  liked,  and  whose  attendance  was  to  be  obtained,  he  ordered  him 

^  _  _ » 

*  Ditcountt,  VoL  L  ^  15.  t  VoL  I,  p.  44. 

(  VoLlI.p.153. 
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*  to  \m  house  :  and  »from  the  Behls  he  brought  into  hii  paiudiit 

*  room,  8tun7ps  of  trees,  weeds,  aud  aniinuhi  of  various  klaiL.**  , 

And  attain  oi  Mii*huei  Aiii^elo,  *  | 

*  He  wjis  divtinjniishrd  even  froin  h?8  infancy  for  his  indHhtieibIc 
‘  ddigence  ;  and  this  was  continued  through  his  whole  life,  till  pre-  * 

*  vented  by  extreme  old  age.  The  poi  rest  of  men,  as  he  obsemd  I 

*  himself,  did  not  labour  from  necessity,  more  than  he  did  from 

*  choice,  indeed,  frotn  aU  the  circumitanoes  related  of  liis  lift,  , 

*  lie  ap|)carb  luU  ti  have  had  the  Isast  conception  that  his  4irt  wti 

*  to  bo  acquired  by  any  other  lueaiis  than  great  labour. ’f 

H<*yiioidK,  lioivevor/  naa  not  one  of  tlmnc  who  are  ahra^ 
iwodittioimly  oiisy  about  triiloa,  who  make  no  dutinetioa 
tween  v.luU  it  i<  useful  to  know,  and  what  it  is  of  no  use 
to  know ;  who  suuikow  indisirlimnately  whatever  is  |>roscnted  I 
(o  thiMu  as  ev)uully  teutliug  to.  nourish,  and  lay  up  )x«rii 
and  )Hd>bh^s  without  any  su8]>kion  that  tiK'y  are  not  all  of  > 
the  saint*  value. 

a 

‘  There  is  nothing  in  our  art  which  enforces  such  continual 

*  exertion  and  circumspection,  ns  an  attention  to  the  general  ef- 

*  feet  of  the  whole.  It  require.^  much  study  and  much  practice t  it  \ 
‘  requires  the  painter’s  entire  mind;  whereas  the  parts  may  befi* 

*  nidicd  by  nice  touches,  while  his  mind  is  engaged  on  other  matters; 

*  he  may  even  hear  a  play  or  a  novel  read  without  much  distur* 

‘  bance.  The  artist  w  ho  flatters  his  own  indolence,  w  ill  continuallj 

*  tind  himself  evading  this  active  exe  rtion,  and  applying  his  thoughts 

*  to  the  ease  and  laziness  of  higldy  finishing  the  parts ;  producing 

*  at  last  what  Cowley  calls  “  laborious  effects  of  idleuess.**J 

*  While  the  student  is  employing  his  labour  on  minute  objects  of 
«  little  consequence,  the  other  is  ocquiring  the  art,  and  perfecting 
<  the  habit,  of  seeing  nature  in  an  extensive  view,  in  its  proper 
«  proportions,  and  its  due  subordination  of  parU.’^ 

*  1  consider  general  copying  as  a  delusivo  kind  of  industr)'; 

*  the  Student  satisfies  himself  with  the  appearance  of  doing  some* 

*  thing;  he  falls  into  tlie  dangerous  habit  of.  imitating  without 

‘  lecting,  and  of  labouring  without  any  determinate  object  :a»  it 

*  requires  no  ctfort  of  the  mind,  he  sleeps  over  his  work  :  and  ihoit 

*  powers  of  invention  and  composition  which  ought  particularly  W 

*  DC  called  out,  and  put  in  action,  lie  torpid,  an^  lose  their  eoefgj 

*  for  w’ant  of  exercise  ’|| 

T'heiie  remarks  app^'ar  to  us  of  very  great  importance,  not 
only  witli  rewpeot  to  (he  initiation  of  a  painter  in  hw  ^ 
but  witli  resjiect  to  ixlmation  in  geiieiMl.  There  w  nothing 
of  greater  consequence,  than  that  ihe  mind  shftuld  he  em¬ 
ployed.  A  certain  number  of  pages  is  read,  a  certain  iiuiuh€r 
of  Vines  gotten  by  rote,  and  the  tutor  is  satisfied  :  hut  (fit 
child  has  done  notliiiig.  The  eyes,  Uiip  Uuigue.,  Uio  uwmoff 

•  Vol.  II.  p.  15i.  f  Vol.  11.  p.  21.7.  X  Vol.  II.  p.  66% 

J  Vol.  11.  p.67.  It  Vol.  1.  p.  32. 
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|iif€  been  bu»y ;  yet  tlie  mind*  has  been  imeui ployed.  Tlio 
pisiMi«:es  which  we  haTe  (piotcd  weic  written  indccil  at  a 
pt'iiod  ot  the  prosideal's'  Uliei  but  upon  these  principles 
^  had  been  acting  -  aU  aioo^. 

He  ihouc^lH  early  tor  biinselt';  in  fact  he  had  himself  to 
edueaU',  and  the  plan  he  hud  down  for  his  owu  education 
Haft  most  juilicioUBi.  lie  knew  Uiat  ^  the  ^reat  business  of 
ftOid)  Ls,  to  fordi  a  mind^  mlapted-  and  u(iLH|uate  to  all  tiiiicH 
ladftll  occasions ;  ^o  which’  all  nature  is  tlnsi  laid  open,  and 
ihicb’  may  be  said  to  possess  tlve  key  tdf  her  inexhanstibk*. 
firtifs.*  Far  from  sf>en(iiiig  his  time  in  Italy  in  iiHliserimi- 
ia?ely  copying  from  tlie  ^re»it  masters,  *  he  copied  anti 
deUhed  in  the  Vatican  such  parts  of  the  works  of  RaitaclK; 
tad  Michael  Angelo  as  he  tUouglit  would  be  most  conducive 
to  Ills  future  excellence  and  *  be  avoidetl  nil  engageiueiU^ 
for  copying  works  of  art  for  tlic  various  travellers  at  tliat 
time  in  Rome. ' 

*  Whilst  they,’  (the  Cicerones,)  says  he  in  a  ietter  to  Barry, 
'are  endeavouring  to  preven:  the  genlleiiieu  from  employing  the 
Toung  artist,  instead  of  iojuriag  them,  they  arc,  iu  uiy  opmiou, 

them  the  greatest  service. 

*  Whilst  1  was  at  Rome  1  was  very  little  employed  by  them, 
tnd  that  I  always  considered  os  so  much  time  lost :  copying 
those  ornamental  pictuix's,  wliich  the  travelling  gentlemen  always 
hriag  home  with  thehn  iw  furniture  for  their  houses,  is  tar  from 
bebg  the  most  profitable  maimer  of  a  student’s  spending  his  time. 
Whoever  has  great  views,  1  wsuld  recommend  to  iiini,  whilst  at 
iome,  rather  to  live  on  bread  and  water,  than  lose  those  ad- 
itnuiges  which  he  can  never  hone  to  enjoy  a  second  time,  and 
which  he  will  find  only  in  the  Vatican.’  pp.  1 1^ — 113. 

'The  Capella  Sistina  is  tlie  production  of  tlic  greatest  genius 
tint  was  ever  employed  in  the  arts;  it  is  worth  oonddering  by 
what  principles  dial  btupendous  greatness  of  style  is  produced ; 
•nd  eiuleavouring  to  produce  soinethiii^  of  your  own  on  those 
principles,  will  be  a  more  advantageous  method  of  study,  than 
copying  the  St.  Cecilia  in  the  Borgiiese,  or  the  llerodias  oi  (luido, 
which  may  be  copied  to  eternity,  without  contributing  one  jot 
towards  making  a  man  a  more  able  painter. 

*  If  you  neglect  visiting  the  Vatican  often,  and  particularly  the 
^pclla  Sistina,  you.  will  neglect  receiving  that  peculiar  advantage 
which  Rome  can  give  absrve  all  other  cities  m  the  world.  In 

places  you  will  find  casts  from  the  antique,  and  capital 
pktures  of  the  great  painters,  but  it  b  tfiere  only  that  you  can 
^  an  idea  of  the  digni^  of  the  art,  as  it  is  there  only  that  you 
^seethe  works  of  Micnael  Angelo  and  Raffitelle.  11  you  should 
reHsh  them  at  first,  which  may  probably  be  the  case,  as  they 

none  of  those  ouaTities  which  are  captivating  at  first  sight* 

cease  looking  till  you  feel  something  like  inspiration  come 
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over  you,  till  you  think  every  other  painter  insipid,  in  compariioi 
and  to  be  admired  only  lor  petty  excellences.’ p.  1 13.  * 

It  pves  one  parent  eonfulenee  in  the  judgt  inent  of  t  man  i 
like  Sir  J.,  to  find  his  early  practice  and  his  latest  opinions 
thus  ii^reeinti^.  Of  his  resources  in  iinprovini^  himself  the 
following  little  anecdote  may  serve  as  a  sjieciiiien. 

‘  Speaking  of  Paul  Veronese,  Tintoret,  and  the  other  painters 
of  the  Venetian  School,  he  says,  “  When  I  was  at  Venice  the 
method  1  took  to  avail  myself  of  i  heir  principles  was  this:  When 
I  observed  an  extraordinary  effect  of  light  and  shade  in  any 

picture,  1  to<'k  a  leaf  out  ofiny  pocket  book,  and  darkened  every 

part  of  it  in  the  same  gradation  of  light  and  shade  as  the  pic*  j 
tore,  leaving  the  white  paper  untouched,  to  represent  the  light,  j 
and  this  w'ithout  any  ultention  to  the  subject,  or  to  the  drawing 
of  the  figures  A  few  trials  of  this  kind  will  be  sufficient  to  give  ! 
the  method  of  their  conduct  in  the  management  of  their  lignts,  ^ 
After  a  few'  experiments  I  found  the  paper  blotted  nearly  alike; 
their  general  practice  appeared  to  be,’  &e.  p.  305. 

‘  Such  a  blotted  paper,  held  at  a  distance  from  the  eye,  will 
strike  the  spectator  as  something  excellent  for  the  disposition  of 
light  and  shadow,  though  he  does  not  distinguish  whether  it  ii  d 
a  history,  a  portrait,  a  luiulseape,  dead  game,  or  any  thing  else; 
for  the  same  principles  extend  to  every  branch  of  the  art.’  p.  306. 

lie  had,  at  one  time  of  his  life,  intended  to  eoin|H)se  i  J 
discourse  for  the  students,  coin])risiiig  un  ac‘coniit  of  his  own  i 

c\|KTienc(‘  in  the  art,  v\hich,  by  pointing  out  bis  own  arti-  j 

fues  of  study,  tin*  methods  by  which  be  had  improved,  tod  ^ 
the  errors  into  which  lie  had  bct  ii  betrayed,  might  Ih*  of  es-  = 
sontial  and  |H‘niiaiieiit  use  to  the  young  academicians.  It 
is  very  much  to  \>e  regrcttt*<l  that  lie  did  not  complete  thf 
design.  Some  loose  fragments  of  the  discourse  Mr.  Malone 
has  prcs<Tv<*<l ;  one  of  them  relates  to  the  jM'riod  of  his  life, 
we  are  now  sjieaking  of,  and  deserves  insertion  both  for  its 
own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  certain  rapturous  amateurs. 

‘  I  remember  very  well  my  own  disappointment  when  I  first 
visited  the  Vatican ;  but  on  confessing  my  feelings  to  a  brother 
student,  of  whose  ingenuousness  I  had  a  high  opinion,  he  tc- 
know  lcdgcd  that  the  works  of  Rnffuelle  had  the  same  effect  on 
him ;  or  rather,  that  they  did  not  produce  the  effect  which  be 
expected.  This  was  a  great  relief  to  my  mind ;  and  on  inquinng 
further,  of  other  students,  I  found  that  those  persons  only  who, 
from  natural  imbecility,  appeared  to  be  incapable  of  ever  relish¬ 
ing  tliose  divine  performances,  mode  pretensions  to  insianUneoitf 
raptures  on  first  beholding  them.  In  justice  to  myself,  howetff, 

I  must  atld,  that  though  disappointed  and  mortified  at  not  fi^ 
ing  myself  enraptured  with  the  works  of  this  great  man,  I 
not  for  a  moment  conceive  or  suppose  that  the  name  of 
and  those  admirable  paintings  in  purticular^  owed  their  rcpuUU^ 
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to  the  ij^norancc  and  prejudice  of  mankind;  on  the  contrary,  nay 
DOt  relishing  them,  as  I  was  conscious  I  ouglit  to  have  done,  was  one 
of  the  most  liumiliating  circumstances  that  ever  happened  to  me ;  I 
found  myself  in  the  midst  of  works  executed  upon  principles  with 
which  I  was  unacquainted ;  I  felt  my  ignorance,  and  stootl  abashed. 
All  the  indigested  notions  of  painting  which  I  had  brought  with  me 
from  Kngland,  where  the  art  was  in  the  lowest  state  it  had  ever  been 
m,  (it  could  not,  indeed,  be  lower,)  were  to  be  totally  done  away, 
and  eradicated  from  my  mind.  It  was  necessary,  as  it  is  expresstn.! 
00  a  very  solemn  occasion,  that  I  should  become  as  a  child. 
Notwithstanding  my  disappointment,  I  proceeded  to  copy  some  of 
those  excellent  w'orks.  I  viewed  them  again  and  again ;  1  even 
tfocted  to  feel  their  merit ;  and  to  admire  them  more  than  I  really 
did*  In  a  short  time  a  new  taste  and  new  perception  began  to  dawn 
upon  me;  and  1  was  convinced  that  I  had  originally  formed  a  false 
opinion  of  the  perfection  of  art,  and  that  this  great  painter  w  as  well 
eoUtled  to  the  high  rank  which  he  liolds  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world.  The  truth  is,  that  if  these  w'orks  had  really  been  what  I  ex¬ 
pected,  they  would  have  contained  beauties  superncial  and  alluring, 
but  by  no  means  such  as  would  have  entitled  them  to  the  great  re¬ 
putation  which  they  have  so  long  and  so  justly  obtained.’  pp.  il91 — ‘J. 

Reynolds  returin'd  to  FiUglaiid  in  I75‘2,  ami  finally  .sctthsl  in 
I/)ndon  at  the  end  of  tiiat  year,  ’riie  first  picture  which  seems 
U)  have  brought  him  into  notice  was  the  well  known  one  of  Com- 
motlore  Keppel. 

‘  He  w’as  now  employed  to  paint  several  ladies  of  high  quality, 
whose  portraits  the  polite  world  riot*ked  to  see,  and  he  soon  became 
ofte  of  the  most  distinguished  painters,  not  only  in  I'ingland.  but 
in  Europe.  Korit  should  be  remarked,  tliat  at  tliis  time  there  were 
no  historical  works  to  make  a  demand  upon  the  painter’s  skill :  and 
though  it  mav  seem  a  curious  observation,  it  will  iievertbelcsa  be 
found,  on  examination,  to  be  one  most  true,  that  hitherto  ibisempire 
of  (ircat  Britain,  so  great,  so  rich,  so  magniticent,  so  benevolent, 

10  abundant  in  all  the  luxury  that  the  most  ample  wealth  could 
procure,  even  this  exalted  empire  had  never  yet  been  able  to  keep 
ibovc  one  single  historical  painter  from  starving,  whilst  portrait 
winters  have  sw’armcd  in  a  plenty  at  all  times  thick  us  autumnal 
Iwves  in  Vallambrosa.*’  *  pp.  37, 

Such  is  the  power  of  vanity  !  The  young  and  lK*antiful  would 
Aink  hers4*lf  ‘  tlie  ernerst  she  alive’ — 

‘  If  she  should  lead  her  gracc.s  to  the  grave. 

And  leave  the  world  no  aipy 

wdthe  old  and  ugly  can  submit  witliout  much  reluctance  to  the 
Otortificatioii  of  gazing  on  their  own  feature.s,  as  Kocdiefoiicault 
bw  remurkt'd  that  a  man  would  rather  talk  oi  his  defects  than 
'KK  talk  of  himsidf  at  all. 

Shortly  after  Kevnolds’s  settlement  in  I.iondon,  he 
VoL.  \.  \  y 
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ac<|u:rmto(l  witli  .fohnson,  of  whoso  intimacy  ho  first  W&mf 
desirous  from  a  perusal  of  the  life  of  Savage,  which,  savs 
!^o>well,  he  hei;iin  to  road  ‘  while  he  was  standing  with 
Ills  arm  leaiiin*;  ai;ainst  a  chimney-piece  :  it  seized  his  atlcn- 
tioii'so  slroii^ly,  that,  not  heiiit;  al)le  to  lay  dow  n  the  book  till 
he  liad  finished  it,  when  he  attempted  to  move,  he  found  his  arm 
totally  i>«‘im;nl>ed.’  They  met  at  the  house  of  some  ladu^s, 
whom  tloliiison  visited;  and  the  doctor's  a^ood  opinion  was 
conciliated  hy  rather  a  misanthropic  remark  of  Sir  Joshua's. 

‘  The  ladies  w’cro  regretting  the  death  of  a  friend,  to  whom  they  E 
owed  great  obligations ;  upon  which  Reynolds  observed,  “  You  ^ 
have,  however,  the  comfort  of  being  relieved  from  the  burden  of  ^ 
gratitude.’'  'I’liey  were  shocked  a  little  at  this  alleviating  suggestion,  J 
as  too  selfish  ;  but  Johnson  defended  it  in  his  clear  and  forcible  5 
manner,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  mind,  the  fair  view  of  human  I 
nature  it  exhibited,  like  some  of  the  reflections  of  Rochcfoucault.  i 
'I'he  cunsetpience  was,  that  he  went  home  with  Ueymolds,  and  supped  J 
with  him.’  p.  iO.  g 

On  what  authority  the  lollowiiig  anecdotes  arc  given  we  d 
know  not  ;  Init  they  agree*  very  ill  with  the  notions  which  we  I 
had  formed  of  tiolinson's  ind(*pendence  of  spirit  and  sus-  a 
ceptihility  of  temper.  S 

*  Doctor  .lohnson  had  a  great  desire  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  | 
Richaril>on,  ihc  author  of  Clarissa,  and  with  this  view  paid  him  fr^  - 
(picnt  visits  'fhese  were  received  very  coldly  by  the  latter;  “but" 
of)served  the  Doctor  (in  speaking  of  tiiis  to  a  friends  “  1  was  de« 
termined  to  persist  till  I  had  gained  my  point  ;  because  I  knew  very 
well,  that  w’.ien  I  had  once  overcome  his  reluctance  and  shyness  of 
humour,  our  intimacy  would  contribute  much  to  the  happiness  of  ; 
both.*'  The  event  verified  the  Doctor’s  prediction.*  p.  to.  '  = 

‘  The  Doctor’s  intercourse  with  Sir  Joshua  was  at  first  produced 
ill  the  same  manner  as  is  described  in  respect  to  Richardson.  He  : 
freijuontly  called  in  the  evening,  and  remained  to  a  late  hour,  ; 
when  Sir  Joshua  was  desirous  of  going  into  new  company,  after  ; 
having  been  harrassed  hy  his  professional  occupations  the  whole 
day.  Tliis  sometimes  overcame  his  patience  to  such  a  degree, 
that,  one  evening  in  particular,  on  entering  the  room  where  Johnioo  I 
was  waiting  to  see  him,  lie  immediately  took  up  his  hat  and  went  | 
out  of  the  house.  Reynolds  hoped  liy  this  means  he  would  hare  j 
been  elfeelually  cured  ;  but  .lohnson  still  persisted,  and  at  last  gained  j 
his  frieiuUInp.*  pp.  T"),  4^ 

That  ho  stntijhf  after  Uielnrdson,  however,  lie  owned  to 
lloswell.  There  are  om*  or  two  siories  more  of  this  great 
man  that  merit  to  he  preserveil. 

There  are  two  things,”  said  he,  “which  I  am  confident  I  ^ 
ilu  very  well :  one  is  an  introduction  to  any  literary  work,  lUtiW 
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that  it  is  to  contain,  and  how  it  should  he  executed  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  ;  the  other  is  a  conclusion,  shewing,  from  various 
causes,  why  the  execution  lias  not  been  equal  to  what  the  author  pro* 
aised  to  himself  and  to  the  public.”*  p.  SO. 

Johnson  somewhere  tells  Boswell,  that  he  looks  upon 
hbiself  as  a  very  polite  man.  The  following,  however, 
be  ladies  will  think  no  very  pre-possessing  s}UH;iniens  of 
)us  politeness. 

*  Several  ladies  being  in  company  with  Dr.  Johnson,  it  was  re¬ 
marked  by  one  of  them,  that  a  learned  woman  was  bv  no  means  a 
fire  character  in  the  present  age :  when  Johnson  replied,  “  1  have 
known  a  great  many  ladies  who  knew  Latin,  but  very  lew  who  knew 
Engibh.** 

‘  A  lady  observed,  that  women  surpassed  men  in  epistolary  eores- 
pondencv*.  Johnson  said,  “  1  do  not  know  that.**  “  At  least,** 
uid  the  lady,  “  they  are  most  pleasing  when  they  are  in  conver- 
Jition.*’ — “  No,  Madam,**  returned  Johnson,  “  I  think  they  are  most 
pleasing  when  they  hold  their  tongues.***  p.  1  i3. 

lie  was,  bow'cver,  cajmhle  of  true  politeness — of  a  delieaU 
tUention  to  the  fivlings  of  tiiose  uhont  him. 

•Once  being  at  dinner  at  Sir  Joshua’s,  in  company  with  mnny 

?UDtcr8,  in  the  course  of  conversation  Richardson's  Treatise  on 
tinting  happened  to  be  mentioned.  “  Aii  !’*  said  Johnson,  “  1  re* 
jjeraber  when  1  was  at  College,  1  by  chance  found  that  hook  on  my 
^rs :  I  took  it  up  with  me  to  my  chamber  and  read  it  through,  and 
truly  1  did  not  think  it  possible  to  say  so  much  uj»oi!  the  art.**  Sir 
Joihua,  who  could  not  liear  distinctly,  desired  of  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  be  informed  what  Johnson  had  said ;  and  it  being  repeated 
to  him  so  loud  that  Jolinson  heard  it,  the  Doctor  seemed  hurt,  and 
added,  “  But  I  did  not  wish.  Sir,  that  Sir  Joshua  should  have  been 
told  nhat  I  then  said.”  *  pp.  14^k  I  tT. 

We  insert  the  next  as  a  very  useful  receipt  lor  such  of 
our  readers  as  may  he  troubled  with  the  acquaiutance  of 
uiy  tconderJ'uUy  learned  personag4‘. 

*  A  prosing  dull  companion  wiis  making  a  long  harangue  to  Dr. 
klmson  upon  the  Punick  uvn ,  in  which  he  gave  nothing  either  new 
•f  entertaining.  Johnson,  afterwards,  speaking  of  the  circumstance 
toi  friend,  said,  “  Sir,  1  soon  withdrew  my  attention  from  him,  and 
thought  of  Tom  Thumb.***  p.  i  l*L 

Tin*  following  is  a  very  good  specimen  of  Johnson’s  in* 
^pidity  ill  conversation. 

‘  Soon  after  Cioldsmith’s  death,  some  people  dining  with  Sir  Joshua 
it  I  commenting  rather  freely  on  some  part  of  his  works,  which,  in 
5^ir  opinion,  neither  discovered  talent  nor  originality.  To  this. 
Johnson  listened,  in  his  usual  growling  manner,  for  some  time; 
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lie  would  have  few  censors.”  p.  210. 

Of  the  esteem  and  tenderness  witli  which  Reynolds  wm 
always  iTi^arded  hy«lohnson,  the  following  letter  (which  Bos^tD 
also  has  j»reserve<l)  is  proof. 


“  Dfar  SlH, 

“  I  heard  yesterday  of  your  late  disorder,  and  should  think  ill  of 
myself  if  I  had  heard  of  it  without  alarm.  I  heard  likewise  of  your 
recovery,  which  ]  sincerely  wish  to  be  complete  and  pennanem. 
Your  country  has  been  in  danger  of  losing  one  of  its  brightesllor* 
naments,  and  1  of  losing  one  of  my  oldest  and  kindest  friends:  but 
I  ln'.pe  you  w  ill  still  live  long,  for  the  honour  of  the  nation  ;iod 
that  more  enjoyment  of  your  elegance,  your  intelligence,  ind 
your  benevolence,  is  still  reserved  tor, 

“  Dear  Sir, 

“  Your  most  affectionate,  Szc. 

Hrhhthelmstoncy  A'or.  I  t,  1782.  “  S.\M.  Johkson.” 


iieynohls  was  (he  original  proposer  of  the  literary  clut.  j 
Being  himself  4)f  a  litcTury  turn  of  mind,  and  loving  to  mix  i 
convivialitv  with  h-aining,  it  is  no  wondm*  that  he  should  I 
wish  to  bring  into  contact  siuh  minds  as  those  of  Joliiisor. 
ami  (Jnldsmitli,  and  Beanch  rk,  and  (ianick,  and  Burko,  J 
and  Percy.  The  cluh  originally  consisted  of  twelve  member  | 
and  ‘  these  wen*  so  jiulieionslv  selected,’  as  Mr.  Malone  i 
observes,  ‘and  were  nn*n  of  sueh  talents  and  so  well  knoi»n  I  ’ 
to  eaeli  other,  lliat  any  two  of  them,  if  they  should  not  H 
happen  to  be  joined  !»\  any  more,  might  he  good  eoinpiBJ 
for  each  other.’ 

(’onsuieriiig  (he  intiinaey  which  snhsist(‘d  helweeii  Sir  ? 
J.  and  all  (In*  meinhers  of  this  most  brilliant  society,  tod 
the  consetpient  opportunities  which  IMr.  Northcote  must  hay 
had,  i.s  an  inmate  in  Sir  J.’s  liouse,  of  observing  theif 
<liaraelers  ami  manners,  we  c«*rtainly  did  expect  a  greiter 
store  of  :inecdote  than  tliis  volume  presents  to  us.  A  gn*at  ^ 
deni  of  what  there  is,  too,  is  to  he  found  in  Boswell.  = 
eonhl  havt‘  forgiven  .Mr.  N.  I’or  the  intrusion  ol  Mr.  John 
Astley,  and  (Jiuseppe  Marchi,  if  they  bail  Ix'on  accompaW'd 
a  little  oftencr  with  Burke  or  Goldsmith.  Still,  soniethi**? 
may  he  gleainxl.  \ 

itai rick’s  wicked  waggery,  practised  on  some  ‘  indiflerrtt  :j 
painter"  is  very  amusing.  I 

‘When  the  artist  had  worked  on  the  face  till  he  had  drawn  it  ^5^  I 
correctly,  as  he  saw  it  at  the  time,  Ciarrick  caught  an  opportunity*  I 
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fhiUt  the  painter  was  not  looking  at  liini,  totally  to  change  Ins 
countenance  ami  expression,  when  the  poor  painter  patiently  worked 
onto  alter  the  picture  and  make  it  like  whut  he  then  saw;  and  when 
Garrick  perceived  that  it  was  thus  altered,  he  seized  another  op- 
portiiail>  »  changed  his  countenance  to  a  third  character,  whicn, 
Uea  the  pour  tantalized  artist  perceived,  he,  in  a  great  nige,  threw 
Jiwnhis  pallet  and  pencils  on  the  Hour,  saying,  he  believed  he  was 
paintir.g  tVoin  the  devil,  and  would  do  no  more  to  the  picture.’ 
pp.  jS,  .59. 

Sii  .1.,  it  st'ems,  had  once  intended  to  have  painttMl  apicturu 
oflhis  kind — (larrick,  in  his  natural  appearance  in  the  IVoiil, 
ami  ahout  him  figures  repreMMiiing  him  in  all  hisca[>ital  cha¬ 
ngers.  'Iilie  ])ictnre,  however,  was  iu‘ver  began,  wliiidi,  Mr. 
X. says,  ‘  is  much  to  ho  regnuted.’  We  cannot  Join  with  him 
ia  this  :  what  Sir  ,loslm a  might  have  maile  of  any  thing,  it  hc- 
I'onies  not  us  to  say  ;  hut  we  think  tiie  suhJtH’t  a  very  unpro- 
rahsing  one  ;  how  were  tin'  figures  to  grou]HMl  ami  eon- 
iieeted  ?  'There  was  a  picture  (something  of  this  kind)  in  the 
list  exliihition,  done,  if  we  recolle<*t  right,  by  Stothard  ;  it 
rp|)resentt*<l  almost  all  the  principal  characters  of  Shake- 
s})eare. 

01’ all  the  literary  men  of  the  time,  (voldsmitlfs  c  lmracter  i* 
the  must  whimsical  and  aimising.  His  kin<t-hearte<lncss  must 
hive  made  him  universally  ludoved,  hiit  his  ridiculous  vanity 
must  elVectnally  have,  precluded  all  respect.  'The  man  whom 
ae  laugh  at  we  cannot  venerati*.  'That  a  man  should  not 
hoar  tlu'  praise's  of  a  rival  in  his  own  art  with  very  grate¬ 
ful  ears  we  are  afraitl  is  too  natural ;  ami  lienee  the  dis- 
i|^n*(‘ment  he*tw<»(‘n  ‘  two  ol  a  trader*  that  the  ohl  proverli 
^IHniks  of;  hut  (voldsmilli  would  have'  inonopoli/.ed  all 
pruise ;  lu'  (‘onld  not  hear  that  any  body  hut  himseif  should 
ucciipy  tli('  minds  ami  mouths  of  th*'  (ompany.  Sir  .loshtia 
used  to  say,  that  he  ‘  considered  public  notoriety,  or  ftine, 
IS  one  gn'ut  parcel,  to  tin*  wlude  of  wliitdi  lu'  laid  (daiin, 
iiul  whoever  partook  of  any  part  of  it,  whether  dam'ur, 
Miigi'r,  slight  of  hind  man,  or  tumhh'r,  deprived  him  of  his 
tight,  ami  tlrew  olV  the  attention  of  the  worhl  frtun  liiiii- 
Mf,  and  which  he  was  striving  to  gain.’  KatluT  than  any 
kxly  else  should  engross  the  itonversatiou,  he  would  talk  of 
''hat  he  km*w  nothing  about.  At  one  lime  he  strutted 
*hoiit,  and  childishly  disjilayed  liis  m*w  clotiies,  and  talked 
Ills  lay  lor  and  his  hloom-coloured  coat  ;  at  another,  he 
?*ve  out  that  his  brother  was  dean  of  Durham.  How 
his  excess. ve  vanity  mu^t  have  ministered  to  his  own 
"lortification  is  snrticlently  I'vlilenl.  .Vl  one  tiiiu*,  having 
i^ii  to  sec  the  ranloccini,  ami  being  very  inueh  pitpied 
the  praises  thrown  away  upon  the  juijipi'ts  for  their 
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ai'ility  in  leaping,  ho  crio<l  out  anep-ily  *  Psliaw,  I  couU 
do  it  bottor  iiiyselfV  ami  actually  broke  his  shins  in  Ua? 
oxiHTiiiioiit.  At  another  time,  as  Boswell  relates,  ‘  when 
talkin"  in  a  eom|)any  with  fluent  \ivaeity,  and,  as  lu» 
flattered  himselt,  to  (he  admiration  of  all  who  were  present* 
a  (ierman,  who  sat  next  him,  and  observed  Johnson 
rolling  himseir,  as  if  about  to  sp(‘ak,  suddenly  stopjn*!! 
him,  saying,  ‘  Stay,  ^tuy,  'roctor  Shonson  is  going  to  say 
something  !’  One  summer  he  aceom))anied  some  very  beau¬ 
tiful  women  into  Kranee.  and  Flanders ;  but  even  their  praises 
he  could  not  hear  with  an  ‘  unwounded  ear.’ 

*  On  their  entering  a  town,  I  think  Antwerp,  the  populace  sur¬ 
rounded  the  door  of  the  hotel  at  which  they  alighted,  and  testified  t 
desire  to  see  those  beautiful  young  women ;  and  the  ladies,  willing 
to  gratify  them,  came  into  a  balcony  at  the  front  of  the  house,  ana 
Goldsmith  with  them  ;  but  perceiving  that  it  was  not  himself  who  wai 
the  object  of  admiration,  he  presently  withdrew,  w’ith  evident  signs 
of  mortification,  saying,  as  he  went  out,  ‘‘  There  are  places  where 
lain  the  object  of  admiration  also.**  p.  ISl. 

Notwithstanding  all  this.  Sir  •!.  has  said,  ^  that  he  his 
freipiently  seen  the  whole  company  struck  with  an  awful 
silence  at  the  entrance  of  (loldsmith,  but  that  (hddsinith 
has  tpiickly  dispelled  the  charm,  by  his  boyish  and  soeitl 
inannei*s,  and  he  then  has  soon  Ix'come  the  plaything  tnd 
favourite  of  the  company.’ 

Mr.  N.  has  preserxed  the  opinion  of  Burke  on  (iihbon’i 
*t\le,  and  it  agrees  so  nearly  with  our  own,  that  we  are 
glad  to  give  it  to  our  readers,  (’onversing  with  Sir  Joshua 
on  the  Decline  and  Fall  he  said,  ‘  he  had  just  then  been 
reading  it,  that  he  disliked  the  style  of  wTiting,  that  it  wai 
very  atVected,  mere  frippery  and  tinsel.’ 

Befon*  finishing  with  the  ane<*dotes  of  this  volume,  we 
cannot  help  mentioning  a  very  singular  picHie  of  criticism 
of  the  late  Fox’s. 

*  The  illustrious  Charles  I'ox,  conversing  once  with  Sir  Joshui 
Heynoldson  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Shakespeare,  said  it  was  ha 
opinion  that  Shakespeare’s  credit  would  have  stood  higher  if  he  hid 
never  w  ritten  the  ]>lay  of  Hamlet. 

*  rhis  Anecdote  was  told  me  by  Sir  Joshua  himself.*  p.  S43. 

liat  1  if  we  had  never  been  ‘  harrowed  with  fear  and 
womler’  in  the  ghost -scene,  if  we  had  lost  the  dt^eriptiou 
of  melaiu  holy,  and  the  reflections  by  the  grave  of  Ophelia,— 
5Sliake‘sp<*aiv*s  reputation  woidd  have  stood  higher?  lb* 
strange  opinion,  we  think,  eofild  only  have  arisMMi  from  * 
consid(*ralion  of  Hamlet’s  own  character, — mysterious,  un¬ 
intelligible,  ainl,  ill  our  opinion,  impiTfeetly  developetl.  Shake- 
ttpctue  seems  hy  no  means  to  have  made  of  ilandct  ^hit 
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hf  ha<l  ori«;iiially  intoiidod.  lie  oounUTltMts  nmdnrss  up- 
pirently  to  no  ond,  and  roi'ovcrs  tVom  it  wo  know  not 

how  or  wliy.  If  tho  inutinoss  is  put  ujmn  him  hy  Ins  port, 
for  tho  sako  ol  his  killins^  Polonius,  and  ilriNin*:^ 
oat  ot  hor  wits,  and  thus  l>rini(in«^  on  tho  cataslroplu*  of 

the  play,  soino  plausihlo  reason  at  least  shouhl  have  been 
frtirned  for  the  eonduct  of  llami»*t, — hut  tliere  is  none.  Hut 
what  is  the  use  of  eritieisiiu^  Hamlet,  or  any  one  of  Shake- 
<[K*are’s  plays,  to  find  out  whether  or  not  his  reputation 
would  have  stood  hi^lier,  if  he  had  not  written  it  ?  Did 
fver  any  one  he^in  the  play  without  hein^  drawn  to  the 
end?  Did  ever  any  one  stop  to  eritieise  it  as  lie  wa* 

readino;  ?  I’here,  we  think,  is  the  test  of  ilrainatic  merit. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  return  to  the  bioi^aphy  of 
Reynolds,  lie  was  now  settleil  in  the  metropolis,  and  his 

fiiiie  and  fortune  were  both  rajiidly  inereasinj^.  His  first 
price  was  twelve  guineas  a  head,  which  was  successively 
ruiscd  to  twenty,  tw’enty-five,  thirty-five,  fifty  (j^uineas  a 
bead,  whole  and  half-lengths  in  proportion. 

In  17(»S  a  plan  was  drawn  u|)  fur  the  Royal  Academy, 
ind  annual  exhibition  of  pictures :  Doctor  Johnson  was 

ipiHiinted  ‘  professor  of  ancient  literature,*  and  (loldsmitli 
‘professor  of  ancient  history.*  'riiese  distinctions  wen*  merely 
boiunary,  and  Goldsmith  whimsically  observed  of  his  ; — 
llicn*  is  no  salary  annexed  ;  and  1  took  it,  rather  as  a 
coin{diment  to  the  Institution,  than  any  benefit  to  myself. 
Honours  to  one  in  my  situation  are  something  like  rutllt*s 
to  a  man  that  wants  a  shirt.*  Reynolds  was  ch‘eti*d  pre- 
'ideiit.  and  knii^hted  on  the  occasion.  He  receixul  the 

nonoiir  ‘  with  satisfaction  ;*  his  friends  were  ‘  ^ralifie«l ami 

Johnson  acknowletlti^ed  that  for  years  he  had  not 

iAJ'ted  wine,  until  he  was  induced  to  break  throui^h  his 
fule  of  abstemiousness  in  order  to  celebrate*  his  friemrs  ele- 
^ition.’  'riie  discours(*s  formed  no  part  of  his  prescribed 
<lufK*s,  they  were  his  own  choice.  Hut  ‘  while  in  one  sense,* 
^ys  he  in  the  lifteentli  discourse, 

‘  I  may  be  considered  as  a  volunteer,  in  another  view  it  seems  at 
if  I  was  involuntarily  pressed  into  this  service.  If  prizes  were  to  be 
‘itben,  it  appeared  not  only  proper,  but  almost  indispensably  ne- 
‘wary,  that  something  should  be  said  by  the  President  on  the  de- 
Ihcry’  of  those  prizes:  and  the  President  for  his  own  credit  would  wish 
'U)  Say  something  more  than  mere  words  of  compliment,  which,  by 
‘Wing  frequently  repeated,  would  soon  become  flat  and  uninteresting, 
'imi  by  being  uttered  to  many,  w'ould  at  last  become  a  distinction  to 
'^)ne;  i  thought,  therefore,  if  I  were  to  preface  this  compliment 
•ilh  some  instiuctive  observations  on  the  Art,  when  we  crowned 
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*  merit  in  the  Artists  whom  we  rewarded,  I  might  do  something  to 

*  animate  and  guide  them  in  their  future  attempts.’  Vol.  II.  n.  185. 


Sir  tfoshua  now  lived  in  disunity  and  evim  splendour 
Kntlnisiasth'uily  fonti  of  liis  profession,  encompussHi  hv  Ua* 
higlicst  arnl  most  enlightened  siMtiety,  l)eloved  by  all  liai 
frit*nds,  liospital)le,  benevolent,  elieerful,  and  of  a  reinarkablv 
plueid  and  unruOW  eonstitntiun  of  mind,  ‘  he  ap|M‘ared  to 
me,*  says  Mr.  Malone,  ‘  the  happiest  man  I  have  ever  known.* 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  little  varied.  He  visitf^l 
Flanders,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  tour,  or  rather  m 
account  of  the  pictures  he  insj>ec*ted  duriiu>^  it.  He  had  i 
slight  (lisaereement,  too,  with  the  Members  of  tlie  AcadeniT, 
and  resigned  his  oftice,  which,  how'ever,  he  was  persuaded 
to  acx‘ept  again.  In  1789,  he  lo.st  the  sight  of  his  left  eve, 
and,  to  preserve  the  other,  was  obliged  entirely  to  give  n|> 
painting.  ‘  But  he  laboured/  says  Mr.  I^lalone, 

*  under  a  much  more  dangerous  disease,  which  deprived  him  both  of 

*  his  wonted  spirits  and  his  appetite,  though  he  was  wholly  unable  to 

*  explain  to  his  physicians  the  nature  or  seat  of  his  disorder.  During 

*  this  period  of  great  afhiction  to  aU  his  friends,  his  malady  was  by 

*  many  supposed  to  he  imaginary  :  and  it  was  conceived,  that,  if  he 

*  would  but  exert  himself,  he  could  shake  it  off'.  This  instance,  how- 
'  ever,  may  serve  to  show',  that  tlie  patient  best  knows  what  he  suffers, 

*  and  that  few  long  complain  of  bodily  ailments  without  an  adequate 

*  cause ;  for  at  lengtli  f  but  not  till  about  a  fortnight  before  his  death) 

*  the  seat  of  his  disorder  was  found  to  be  in  his  liver,  of  which  the 

*  inordinate  growth,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  had  incommoded  all 
‘  the  functions  of  life  ;  and  t)f  this  disease,  which  he  bore  with  the 
‘  greatest  fortitude  and  patience,  he  died,  after  a  confinement  ofner 

*  three  months,  at  his  house  in  Leicester- Fields,  on  Thursday  eveoiag, 

*  Feb.  23,  1792.’* 

He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s  with  very  great  magnific'cnce, 
‘his  pall,’  as  Mr.  51.  takes  care  to  inform  us,  ‘being  home 
up  by  thnn;  Dukes,  two  Marquissi's,  and  five  other  noble- 


iiien. 


The  following  estimate  of  Reynolds,  as  an  artist,  and  a 
man,  was  written  by  Burke,  shortly  after  the  death  of  hh 
friend,  whilst  the  cliunieter  was  yet  warm  in  h’ls  memory. 

“  ‘  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was,  on  very  many  accounts,  one 
most  memorable  men  of  his  time  .  He  was  the  first  Englishman  who 
added  the  praise  of  the  elegant  arts  to  the  other  glories  of  his  country- 
In  taste,  in  grace,  in  facility,  in  happy  invention,  and  in  the  richne» 
and  harmony  of  colouring,  he  was  equal  to  the  greatest  master* 
the  renowned  ages.  In  portrait  he  went  beyond  them  ;  for  he  co®* 
municated  to  that  description  of  the  art,  in  which  English  a^tt^ 
the  most  engaged,  a  variety,  a  fancy,  and  a  dignity,  derived 


•  Malone's  Lifc^  pp.  cix,  cx. 
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tjbc  higher  branches,  which  even  those  who  professed  them  in  a 
liiperior  manner,  did  not  always  preierve,  when. they  delineated  in* 
dividual  nature.  His  portraits  remind  the  8|>ectator  of  the  invention 
of  history,  and  the  uinenity  of  landscape.  In  painting  portraits,  he 
im^ared  not  to  be  raised  upon  that  pl.itform,  but  to  descend  upon 
ft  nrom  u  higher  sphere.  His  paintings  Illustrate  his  lessons,  and  hit 
lcsK)ns  si't'in  to  ht  derived  *Voin  his  paintings. 

“He  possessed  the  theory  os  perfectly  as  the  practice  of  his  art. 
To  hi*  such  a  painter,  he  was  u  profound  and  penetrating  phi¬ 
losopher. 

“  In  lull  affluence  of  foreign  and  domestic  fame,  admired  by  the 
expert  in  art,  and  by  the  learned  in  science,  courted  by  the  greatf 
Ctre'4ed  by  Sovereign  powers,  and  celebrated  by  distinguished  poets, 
his  native  humility,  modesty,  and  candour,  never  forsook  him,  evcii 
on  surprise  or  provocation  ;  nor  was  the  least  degree  of  arrogance  or 
issuniprion  visible  to  tlic  most  scrutinizing  eye  in  any  part  ol  his  con¬ 
duct  or  discourse. 

“His  talents  of  every  kind,  powerful  from  nature,  and  not 
meanly  culti\^ated  by  letters,  his  social  virtues  in  all  the  relations 
and  ail  the  habitudes  of  life,  rendered  him  the  centre  of  a  very  great 
and  unparalleled  variety  of  agreeable  societies,  which  will  be  dissipated 
by  his  death.  He  hud  too  much  merit  not  to  excite  some  jealousy, 
too  much  innocence  to  provoke  any  enmity.  The  loss  of  no  man  of 
his  time  can  be  felt  with  more  sincere,  general,  and  unmixed 
lorrow.  “  JIAIL  !  AND  FAREWELL  •  pp.  371,  2. 

To  the  mildness  of  Sir  Joshua’s  tfunper  all  his  friends 
bore  testimony.  Jolmsoirs  address  is  eliaracteristic  ;•*  Reynolds, 
you  hate  no  person  living but  1  like  a  good  hater.* 
There  was  anotlu  r  saying  of  Johnson’s  too,  which  should 
by  no  means  be. omitted;  ‘  Reynolds  is  the  most  invulnerable 
nun  1  know  ;  the  man,  whom,  if  I  should  quarrel  with  him, 

I  Hliould  fiinl  the  most  dillicnlty  how  to  abuse.*  As  a 
iicholar,  of  course  it  would  not  be  fair  to  compare  Reynolds, 
whose  lime,  as  we  have  seen,  was  almost  entirely  spent 
a  his  painting-room,  with  men  whose  sole  business  was  li- 
Wrature, — such  men  as  iVrcy,  or  Johnson,  or  Goldsmith. 
His  information  had  he<m  deriviMl  from  conversation  and 
obstTvation,  rather  than  from  hooks. 

*  Though  he  had  occasionally  dipped  into  many  books,  not  having 
*bad  time  for  regular  and  iystematic  ntudy,  some  topics  which  had 
‘been  longdUcussed  and  settled,  were  new  to  him  ;  and  hence,  merely 
'by  the  vigour  of  his  excellent  understanding,  he  ol\en  suggested 
'  ngeiiious  theories  and  formed  just  conclusions,  which  had  already 
'  deduced  by  the  laborious  disquisitions  of  others.  Finding  how 
'  little  time  he  could'  spare  from  his  profession,  for  the  purpose  of  ac* 
'  quiring  general  knowledge  from  books,  he  very  early  ana  wisely 
'  tolved  to  partake  os  much  as  tmssible  of  the  society  of  all  the  io- 
VoL.  X.  i  i 
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•  genious  and  learned  men  of  his  own  time ;  in  consequence  of  whicK.  i 
‘  and  of  his  cheerful  and  convivial  habits,  his  table  ?br  above  ihirtv 

•  years  exhibited  an  assemblage  of  all  the  talents  of  Great  Britain  aM 

•  Ireland ;  there  being  during  that  period  scarce  a  person  in  the  three 
‘  kingdoms  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in  literature  or  the  arts, 

•  or  for  his  exertions  at  the  bar,  in  the  senate,  or  the  field,  wn 

•  not  occa  ionally  found  there.** 

With  an  intercourse  so  gtuteral,  and  an  observation  so  lively, 
it  is  not  to  be  believed  that  his  knowledge  was  continod  to  his 
own  art.  Of  the  diligence  with  which  he  had  foriiuHl  his  style, 
his  lectures  hear  witness.  It  is  evidently  formed  on  the  model 
of  Johnson’s,  and  frequently  |)08sesses  his  point  and  precision, 
without  his  pomp  and  roundm^s  of  ]>eriod.  We  may  mention 
here  that  Ueynohls  supplied  Johnson  with  some  notes  for  his  ■ 
Shakespeare,  parlienlarly  that  on  the  little  dialogue  in  Macbeth, 
which  passes  hetweem  Onnean  and  Baiiquo,  on  their  entering 
the  ourt  of  Macbeth’s  casile,  that  on  Othello’s  trance,  and  tint 
on  the  ‘  piercing'  of  the  ‘  bruised  heart’  in  the  same  play. 
I'hey  are  all  excellent,  aW  philoHophical.  That  on  Macbeth 
is  parti  iilarly  gooil. 

“  ‘  This  short  dialogue  between  Duncan  and  Banquo,  whilst  tin? 
are  approaching  the  gates  of  Macbetli’s  castle,  has  always  appeared 
to  nit*  a  striking  instance  of  what  in  painting  is  termed  repose.  Thii 
conversation  very  naturally  turns  upon  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
and  the  pleasantness  of  the  air  ;  ana  Banquo,  observing  the  martlets* 
nests  in  every  recess  of  the  cornice,  remarks,  that  where  those  birds 
most  breed  and  haunt,  the  air  is  delicate.  The  subject  of  quiet  and 
easy  conversation  gives  that  repose  so  necessary  to  the  mind  after 
the  tumultuous  hustle  of  the  preceding  scenes;  and  perfectly  con¬ 
trasts  the  scene  of  horror  that  immediately  succeeds.  It  seems  at  if 
Shake -peare  asked  himself,  what  is  a  prince  likely  to  say  to  hit  at- 
tenilants  on  such  an  occasion  ?  Whereas,  the  modern  writers  seem 
on  the  contrary,  to  hr  always  searching  for  new'  thoughts,  such  ai 
would  never  occur  to  men  in  the  situation  which  is  represented  — 
This  also  is  frequently  the  practice  of  Homer,  who,  from  the  midM 
of  battles  and  horrors,  relieves  and  refreshes  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
by  introducing  some  quiet  rural  image,  or  picture  of  familiar  do-  i 
mcstic  life.*’ ’  pp.  H2,  8^. 

As  a  painter,  we  shall  not  presume  to  speak  of  Sir  Joshua'i 
merits,  farther  than  to  say,  (what  it  does  not  need  an  artist’s  eyt 
to  jM'rct'ive)  that  lie  appears  to  us  to  possess  in  the  highest 
degree  the  poetry  of  his  art,—  we  mean  the  power  of  coucei?i®g» 
and  conveying  his  c*onception  to  tlie  spectator.  The  vanetf, 
the  hohlness,  the  elegance  of  the  attitudes  into  which  he  h*? 
tlirown  his  figure's;  tlie  loveliness  of  his  children  ;  tliehclpl^ 
and  ho|>elcss  grief  of  his  Ugolino ;  the  awful  majesty  of  his  iidiwi 

♦  Malone's  Lijet  pp#  Jxxxi — Ixxxii, 
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Jupiter,  the  terrible  ^rin  of  liis  Beaufort ;  the  misr'hievoiis  lau^li 
of  Ills  Puck,  with  the  ruiniiutiii£^  posture  uiul  hi  herons  so¬ 
lemnity  of  Bottom  ;  tlie  naivete  and  self-complacency  of  the 
li/fer  in  hift  infant  academy  ;  -  all  these  have  been  obst*rviMl  by 
fViTy  one  of  our  readers,  who  visited  his  gallery  last  season,  and 
show,  we  think,  a  |K)etical  {^onius  of  the  j^reati^st  fecumiity 
and  power.  We  shall  close  our  remarks  u|>on  his  life,  v^itli 
ionic  extracts  from  Mr.  NorthcoteVs  estimate  of  his  powers  in 
the  art. 

‘  His  pictures  in  general  possess  a  dejjrce  of  merit  superior  to 
mere  portraits,  they  assume  the  rank  of  nistory.  His  portraits  of 
men  are  distinguished  by  a  certain  air  of  dignity,  and  those  of 
women  and  cliildren  by  a  grace,  a  beauty,  and  simplicity,  which 
hare  seldom  been  equalled,  and  never  surpassed.  No  painter  ever 
give  so  completely,  as  himself,  that  momeutary  fascinating  expression, 
that  irresistible  charm,  which  accompanies  and  denotes  “  the  Cynthia 
of  the  minute.'*  In  his  attempts  to  give  character  where  it  did  not 
eiUt,  he  has  sometimes  lost  likeness ;  but  the  deficiencies  of  the 
portrait  were  often  compensated  by  the  beauty  of  tlie  picture.’ 

*  His  chief  aim,  wa.s  colour  and  rffrei  ;  and  these  be  always  varied 
as  the  subject  required.  Wliatever  deficiencies  there  may  be  in  tlib 
design  of  this  great  nnister,  no  one  at  any  iieriod  better  understood 
the  principles  of  colouring ;  nor  can  it  be  uoubted  that  he  carried 
this  branch  of  his  art  to  a  very  high  degree  ot  perfection.  His  lighta 
display  the  knowledge  he  possessed,  and  with  shade  he  conceals  his 
detects.  Whether  we  consider  the  power,  tlie  brilliancy,  or  the 
form  of  his  lights,  the  transparency  of  his  shadows,  with  tlie  just 
quantities  of  each,  and  the  harmony,  riclmess,  and  full  ed  etofthe 
whole,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  not  only  far  transcended  every  mo¬ 
dem  master,  but  that  his  excellences  in  these  captivating  parts  of 
punting,  vie  with  the  works  of  tiie  great  models  he  has  emulated. 
The  opinion  he  has  given  of  llaHaellc  may,  with  equal  justice,  bo 
applied  to  himself;  “  tliat  his  materials  were  generally  borrowed, 
rot  the  noble  structure  was  his  own.**  No  one  ever  appropriated  the 
ideas  of  otlicrs  to  his  ow'ii  purpose  with  more  skill  than  Sir  Joshua. 
He  possessed  the  alchemy  ol  painting,  by  converting  whatever  he 
touched  into  gold.*  pp.  388,  389. 

‘Perhaps  there  is  no  painter  that  ever  went  before  him,  from 
whom  he  has  not  derived  some  advantage,  and  appropriated  certain 
txcellenoes  with  judicious  selection  and  consummate  f  rstc.  Yet 
*fter  all  that  can  be  alledged  against  him  as  a  Iwn  ower  of  iorais  from 
•ther  masters,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  engrafted  on  them  beauticf 
pculiarly  his  own.  The  severest  critics,  indeed,  must  admit  that 
“is  manner  is  truly  original,  bold,  and  free.  Freedom  is  ccr- 
one  of  his  principal  characteristics;  and  to  this  he  seenii 
•^0  to  have  sacriheed  every  other  conaidcration/  p*  389— J90* 
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‘  As  an  Historical  Painter^  he  cannot  be  i)lacc«l  in  the  same  nnV 

1.  .  l.  .1.1  *1.  _r  _ _  'I'l  .  . 


which  he  huiii 


in  the  line  of  ^>ortraiture. 


The  compositions  of  hi| 
poitraits  are  unquestionably  excellent,  whilst  his  historical  pictures 
are,  in  this  respect,  ofien  very  ilefvctive.  'I  hey  frequently  con&iit 
of  borrowed  parts,  which  are  not  always  suiteil  to.  eacn  other. 
Though  many  tliues  inaccurate,  and  deficient  iu  the  style  of 
drawing,  they  must,  however,  be  allowed  to  possess  great  breadth, 
taste,  and  feeling,  and  many  of  them  fine  expression.  Ilig  bglj^ 
poetical  pieces  much  excelled  those  of  a  narrative  or  hlsiorictl 
character,  p,  890. 

Tiiongh  \vc  have  uheady  detained  oitr  readers  so  long  ujiou 
this  great  man,  we  c..miot  make  up  our  minds  to  finish  without 
saying  a  little  upon  the  di^eouises,  wnicli,  at  tlie  ilistrlbufion 
of  tlie  prizes,  he  every  year  addressed  to  tlie  meinhers  of  the 
Andemy.  Nobody,  we  think,  can  peruse  th(‘se,  without  ftHlInj; 
them  to  l>e  the  work  of  a  mind  of  the  strongest  sense,  of  a  iniud 
that  thought  for  itself.  Tliere  is  no  common -place  in  them,  none 
of  the  cunt  of  criticism,  no  idle  dtH*lamation.  We 
know  no  work  upon  the  fine  arts  that  contains  more  ori* 
giiL.l  matter.  Indeed,  all  the  matter,  vhether  new  or  not, 
is  aj)|mren(ly  original :  ho  tells  the  students  what  had  oc¬ 
cur!  <‘d  to  him  in  the  course  of  liis  experience;  andtfotlicn» 
had  >ix\i\  the  same  hefore,  lie  seems  not  to  have  learnt  it  froip 
th  om,  hut  to  have  found  it  dlit  for  himself.  This  turn  of  iniiul, 
tliougli  it  might  in  some  degree  be  caught  from  his  intcrcoursf 
widi  itindge  ..lul  Johnson,  was  probably  iu  a  greater  dega‘e  tlic 
etloi  t  of  ilia  having  b/'eii  oldigedto  shift  for  hitnself  in  youth,  and 
to  inanagf'  his  own  education.  Notwithstanding  all  the  ad- 
vautugos  of  an  Ac  olein y,  and  that  ‘  floating  atinospluTe  of 
knowledge’  whicli  surioumls  it, — and  of  these  advantages  we 
me  fully  uwar*, — it  is  to  be  .feared  that  many  students  are 
linrt  hy  naving  the  means  of  improvonient  so  copiously  sup- 
j>lied  to  their  haiuls,  just  as  those  savagi's'  who  live  amoo^ 
tin*  greatest  fertility  and  luxuriance  of  nature,  are  univer- 
Rally  found  to  be  of  the  most  inert  frames  of  body,  and  rf 
tlie  most  1  iiignid  and  li' tl*  ss  minds.  He  who  is  obliged  to 
hunt  the  fooil  lie  is  to  eat,  will  aciptirc  strength  and  activity 
of  limh  ;  and  he  who  is  obliged  to  investigate  the  prindpk* 
lii‘  is  to  work  by,  will  Hcquire  vigour  aiul  solidity  of  un¬ 
derstanding.  .  , 

'l‘he  disi*ourses  are  by  no  means  limited  to  painty 
and  painters  ;  they  are  rather  a  work  upon  the  general  pnt* 
^)le^  of  the  fine  arts  :  and  out  of  them  might  be  forraeil  a  much 
niore  original,  and  instructive,  and  entertaining  ‘  coiupariioa 
between  paiiultig  and  pwtry’  than  that  which  Dryoen  c** 

1)osr<l  himself  hy  boasting  he  had  written  in  twelve  morning* 
indeed)  the  reader  is  perpetually  struck  with  the 
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fibli'ness  of  the  president's  remarlLS  on  paintin^^  to  the 
flslcr-art  of  poetry.  One  or  two  of  the  doctrines  here  de- 
llrered,  ami  which  are  equally  true  and  equally  worthy  of 
itlention  in  all  the  arts  that  address  themselves  to  the  ima- 
jination,  we  shall  take  tlic  liberty  oi  laying  before  our 
readers. 

The  one,  perhaps,  that  will  be  considered  as  the  most  cx- 
traonlinary  and  paradoxical^  is  the  subject  of  the  thirteenth 
d’yrotir'Jc,  in  wiiich  Sir  •fosliu^  undertakes  to  prove,  that  paint- 
ill!?/  (ami  imleed  all  the  arts  called  imitafirv^)  *  is  nol  only  not 
to  be  considered  as  an  imitation,  operatiiii^  by  deception,  but 
that  it  is  and  oii^ht  to  be,  in  many  points  of  vje.v,  and 
strictly  speaking,  no  imitation  at  all  of  externuj  nature.’ 
On  this  subjcHl  wc  have  already  more  than  oiicie  briefly 
spoken  :  we  will  now  once  for  all  ^ive  our  opinions  and  tlie 
ir};uincnts  on  which  they  are  founded  at  somewhat  i;^eater 
kui;lh.  \ow,  to  render  the  matter  as  plain  as  we  can,  let  us 
coiii^uhT  a  little  what  is  the  end  of  these  arts.  It  is — to 
set  the  iinaii^ination  at  work,  and  to  interest  the  fwlini^.  To 
this  one  end,  all  the  ditferent  artists  are,  or  ontj^lit  to  he, 
workiiii^  by  dilTerent  means ;  —whether  by  the  ptMicil  or  tlie 
chissel,  by  the  song  or  the  dance,  by  poetry  inteiidisl  for 
private  perusal  or  public  rcidtatlon ; — whether  hy  engaging 
us  with  the  ciianns  of  external  nature,  as  the  beauties  of 
inimals,  the  delicate  ]>roportions  of  the  female  form,  the 

lowing  outline  and  gorgeous  colouring  of  extendetl  landscape  j 
or  will!  the  display  of  the  tender  aflections,  as  the  ardour 
of  youtliful^^lovers,  the  harmony  of  a  domestic  l\re-si(b%  the 
iunoctmee  ami  content  of  happy  nymphs  ami  happy  sw  ains’* 
iu  rural  life ; — or  with  the  tenq>est  ami  wlnrlwiml  of  strong 
ind  overwhelming  passions,  as  jealousy,  and  revengt*,  ami 
<lkaj)|)ointtMi  love.  Whatever  subjects  tlie  nainter  or  the  {)oet 
or  the  sculptor  chnses,  his  object  is  to  draw  off  the  ima- 
^ation  of  the  s|>ectator  from  things  around  him,  and  by 
“ling  it  among  a  new  and  more  interesting  rangi^  of 

subjects,  to  ilraw  forth  his  fetdings  towards  them. 

•All  the  subjects  which  wc  have  enumcratcil  above,  as 

l^e  nj>on  which  the  artist  exercises  his  powers,  are  drawn 
froni  nature,  and  it  might  sof'm  therefore  tliat  his  art  might 
projierly  be  calLcil  an  imitation  of  nature. 

But  let  us  cxinsider  again,  the  very  different  feelings  with 

vhich  wc  reganl  the  productions  of  nature  and  the  artist  on 
given  subject.  What  would  be  the  feelings  of  any  ofoiir 
riders  on  entering  a  poor  man’s  cottatre  on  a  cold  winter 
*^wiingj  on  finding  tiic  inuiatcs  with  jrcry  Uttic  food  and  very  liitl#^ 
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fire,  and  obliged  at  last  to  retire  to  a ,  miserable  bed  cold  and 
hungry?  Without  scruple  we  answer,  paiuful,  simply  painful; 
nobody  would  enter  sucdi  a  ))lace,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty 
and  with  the  hope  of  bringing  relief.  Now,  here  is  the 
poetical  description  of  such  a  s<.*cne,  and  it  is  what  ^ould 
be  called  a  most  exa(!t  and  faithful  copy  from  nature,  taken 
by  one,  too,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  original  Irom 
which  he  drew. 

‘  The  frugal  housewife  trembles  when  she  lights 
‘  Her  hcanty  stock  of  brushwood,  blazing  clear, 

‘  But  dying  soon,  like  all  trrrr-iria!  juys. 

*  The  few  small  embers  lett  she  nurses  well; 

*  And  while  htr  itd’ant  race  with  outspread  hands 

‘  And  crowdeil  knees,  sit  cowering  o’er  the  sparks, 

‘  Retires,  content  to  tjnake,  so  they  be  warm'd, 

*  The  man  feels  ’east,  as  more  inured  than  she 

*  To  winter,  and  the  current  in  his  veins 
‘  iSIore  hri>kly  moved  by  his  severer  toil ; 

*  Yet  he  too Jinds  his  own  distress  in  theirs. 

*  'J'he  taper  soon  ext  nguishM,  which  I  saw 

*  Hangled  along  at  the  cold  finger’s  end, 

‘  Just  wlien  the  day  declined,  and  the  brow’n  loaf 
‘  1. edged  on  the  shelf,  half-eaten  without  sauce 
‘  Of  savory  cheese,  or  butter  costlier  still, 

‘  Sleep  stems  their  only  refuge.’  I'ask.  B.  4. 

\Vc  csk  ngniii,  what  are  the  feelings  with  whieh  this  passage 
is  read,  and  we  answer,  with  as  little  scruple  as  before, — plea¬ 
surable,  undoiibt<  <lly  pltnisuraMe.  The  passage,  when  read 
once,  will  be  read  again,  probably  read  till  it  is  fixed  in  tht 
memory.  hat  then  occasions  this  diftereuce  betwt'einthe  feel¬ 
ings  with  whieh  we  enter  llie  real  cottage  and  the  imaginary  one? 
ii^urely  this,  that  Cowper  has  not  accurately  copied  from  his 
original,  and,  though  he  exhibits  a  ])ictiire  of  great  misery, 
has  txhibite<l  nothing  disgusting,  and  has  softeiiecl  tlie  whole  by 
very  pleasing  poetical  tonchi's.  In  tlie  first  place,  he  has  picked 
his  cottagers, — ‘  ]k>oi',  yet  iudustrious^  modest f  yuiot,  ue<ii; 
then,  he  has  brou^U  into  view  tlie  most  amiable  family  feelings, 
and  lias  kept  back  any  tiling  like  biviw  ling  or  <lisc‘oiitciit  or  sol* 
fishness  among  the  dfildren ;  lastly,  he  has  thrown  in  a  very 
pretty  {HH^ticai  siaitimeiit. 

If  a  painter  should  undertake  to  represent  the  scene,  he  must 
use  difieivut  means  for  softi^ilng  tlie  distress  he  is  painting,  yrt 
he  wouUl  use  some.  Jle  would  represent  the  chiUlren  as  sallow 
indeed  and  einaciateil,  yet  still  beautiful  and  interesting ;  t^ 
father  and  mother,  with  an  expri^ssion  of  anguish  in  their  coun¬ 
tenances,  but  alleviated  by  mutual  tendeniess.  Far  be  it  fro® 
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vs  to  say  that  the  kindly  alVections  do  not  exist  in  a  cottage  as 
well  as  in  a  lordly  mansion  ;  all  we  contend  tor  is,  tliat  the  poet 
or  the  painter,  selecting  from  dilVerent  models  the  loveliest  f»‘a- 
tures,  and  unitiii!'  them  in  one,  keepinjj  bark  at  the  same  time 
•11  that  is  flisnsrreeable  or  den^radiin^,  produces  at  last  a  whole 
thit  is  unnatural,  that  is,  that  is  not  any  when^to  be  found 
natuiv. 

Is  it  bad  criticism,  then,  to  say  of  any  particular  sentiment, 
attitude,  or  expression  of  countenanec,  that  it  is  out  of  nature^ 
and  tlierefore  to  condemn  it  ?  Not  net'cssarily.  There  are  two 
ways  ill  wliieli  the  poet  and  the  painter,  not  only  may  but  must, 
abide  liy  nature.  In  the  first  place,  (and  this  is  wliat  Sir  Joshua 
bsists  upon,)  to  imitate  any  particular  form,  is  not  to  iinitato 
nature.  He  imitates  nature  truly,  who,  by  examinin;^  many 
particulars,  raises  liis  mind  to  the  perfect  model  after  which 
nature  works,  and  fi'om  which  the  little  impciTt'ctious  that  cha- 
ractrri/e  any  individual  are  so  many  deviations.  He  separates 
the  essence  from  the  accidents^  to  use  the  lani^iiai^e  of  the  an¬ 
cient  metaphysicians.  If  a  painter  should  wish  to  i^ive  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Welsh  scenery,  he  would  not  sally  forth  from  his 
inn,  and  take  the  first  view  that  presented  itself  on  the  hit^li 
road.  And  vet  he  ini*Hit  truly  atlimi  that  this  is  Welsh.  If  a 
philosopher  should  wish  to  describe  the  hin^lish  character,  he 
would  not  take  some  counting-house  clerk,  or  some  col leip' bed - 
maker  as  the  ori^nal  he  was  to  copy.  And  yet  he  mii^ht  voucli 
them  Euarfish.  But  he  would  examine  ihany  individuals,  ob- 
lenre  the  (pialities  common  to  most  or  many  of  them,  and  unite 
them  in  one  character.  This  imaginary  beiin^  would  be  tiie 
counterpart  of  no  one  Englishman,  and  yet  would  be  more 
truly  Eii^lisli  than  any  one.  Even  so  tlie  pictures  of  the  poet 
wid  the  )niinter  are  not  the  pre<  ise  likenesses  of  any  thiii^  in 
ttiture,  and  an*  therefore  tlie  inon*  thoroni^hly  natural.  It  is 
thus  that  we  understand,  and  venture  to  explain,  the  doctrine  of 
Joshua ‘Reynolds. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  naturninesH  after  whicJi  the 
*rtist  must  labour,  and  without  which  his  works  will  not  pleuM*. 
fie  must  appear  natural.  To  make  our  meanint^  plain,  let  us 
^sider  what  kind  of  deception  is  practi#d  on  the  spectator  by 
painter  or  the  poet.  No  one  will  affirm  that  we  believe  the 
before  us  to  be  real that,  instead  of  twenty  S(|uarc  f<*et 
^  canvas,  at  the  ilistancc  of  a  few  yards,  painted  by  Sir  Joshua 
^nolds,  and  surrounded  with  a  i^lt  trame,  we  n'ally  think 
^®8ee,  at  dillerc  nt  distances,  land  and  water,  trees  and  houses, 
J^men  and  women,  who,  in  ‘  my  uncle  Toby’s’ phrase,  ‘  have 
^  dead  these  hundred  years.’  No  one  can  expect  a  deception 
^  fiiis  kind.  What  is  required  is,  that  the  ima^uation,  not  Uic 
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ryr,  may  l>e  thus  deceived,  that  at  the  sui^irestion  of  Uie 
the  mind  may  led  away,  in  a  ideaaintr  re  verb*,  from  the  si^ 
to  the  thiiiij:  sii^nitied,  and  quite  fort^ettiui^  the  picture  and  tht 
|)oem,  the  painter  and  tlie  i>oet,  may  loae  itself  amont*;  the  scenot 
and  pcrsonai^CN  tiiat  they  oescrihe.  To  tliiseiid  m  iny  iHdirir/n- 
utitifH  jire  ndniitted  by  the  threat  masU^rs  of  their  art,  ^hicii 
strike  tlie  ima;;ination  forcibly,  and  t^ive  this  a]q)oaranee  of  re. 
ulity  to  the  piece.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ima^iiiutiuii  is  n*. 
hutted  hy  the  appearance  of  any  tliinif  veiiemeiitly  uiiiuturil, 
and,  instead  of  uie  subject,  considers  nothing  hut  the  artist  and 
his  produc  tion. 

1  his  leads  us  to  another  subject  of  fir^eat  iin|>ortanee,  and 
which  occupies  the  i^r  jater  part  of  the  fourth  discourse.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  it  oui^iit  to  be  the  object  of  the  artist,  (acetordin^  to 
the  old  luaxim)  to  himself  and  his  art,  as  much  as  possible, 
out  of  view,  and  that  aotiiiu^  so  much  destroys  the  etVtvt  tint 
he  should  labour  after,  as  a  consciousness  of  the  s|urtator  that 
he.  is  I  ihourint^  after  it.  Auy  thiiiq;,  therefore,  wiiicli  catcliM 
the  atteiitu)u,  not  only  from  unnaturulnenH^  but  from  minute 
accuracy,  any  thins:  in  short  which  is  observed  iii  the  picture,  that 
would  not  have  been  observed  in  tlie  original,  is  to  be  avoided. 

'  Whenever  a  story  is  related,  every  man  forms  a  picture  in  hii 
‘  mind  of  the  action  and  expression  of  the  persons  employed  'I1»e 

*  power  of  representing  this  mental  picture  on  canv.'4ss  is  what  we  call 

*  invention  in  a  Painter.  And  as  in  the  conception  of  this  ideal  pic- 

*  ture,  tlie  mind  does  not  enter  into  the  minute  peculiarities  of  the 
‘  dress,  furniture,  or  scene  of  action ;  so  when  the  Painter  comes  to 

*  represent  it,  he  contrives  those  little  necess;iry  concomitant  circuro- 

*  stances  in  suoli  a  manner,  that  they  shall  strike  the  spectator  no  laore 
^  than  they  did  himself  in  his  first  gonception  of  the  story.’* 

And  again  : 

‘In  the  s.une  manner  as  the  historical  Painter  never  enters  into  tbt 

*  detail  of  colours,  so  neither  does  he  deltas  e  lus  conceptions  with  nu- 
‘  nute  attention  io  the  discriminationg  of  drapery.  It  is  the  inferky 

*  style  that  marks  tlie  variety  of  stuffs.  With  him,  the  clothing  ■ 

*  neither  w’oollen,  nor  linen,  nor  silk,  satin,  or  velvet;  it  is  drapery; 

*  it  is  nothing  more.’T  ^ 

‘  The  powers  exerted  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the  Art  have  bed 

*  calk'd  the  langmige  of  Painters  ;  but  we  may  say,  that  it  is  hut  poor 

*  eloquence  which  oiily*  shows  that  tJie  orator  can  talk.  Words  sbouM 
‘  he  employed  as  the  means,  not  as  the  end ;  language  is  the  insiru- 

*  inent,  conviction  is  the  W'ork.’J  ' 

W  e  need  not  say  how  translateahle  these  observations  are  fro* 
painting  to  \H)ctry,  or  point  out  to  our  readers  the  jKiet  of  thf 
pH’si'iit  da},  wlu>se  praetke  they  condemn.  There  is  a  passip 
much  upon  the  same  subject  in  another  diseourse. _ 

•  Discourses.  Vol.  1.  81.  \  Ibid.  tX).  J  Idem. 
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•  I  remember  a  Landscape  painter  in  Home,  who  was  known  by 

*  the  name  of  Studio,  from  his  patience  in  high  finishing,  in  whicli  he 

*  thouglit  tlie  whole  excellence  of  art  consisted;  so  that  he  once  endea- 

*  voured,  as  he  said,  to  represent  every  individual  leaf  on  a  tree.  This 

*  picture  I  never  saw;  but  I  am  very  sure  that  an  artist,  who  looked  only 

*  at  the  general  character  of  the  siHJcies,  the  order  of  the  branches, 

‘  ind  the  masses  of  the  foliage,  would  in  a  few  minutes  proilitce  a  more 

*  true  resemblance  of  trees,  than  this  painter  in  as  many  months.** 

There  uri'  several  other  passui^es  in  the  discourses  on  wliicli 
we  had  intended  to  liavt*  iniule  onr  remarks  ;  Imt  the  leni^tb  to 
which  this  aftiele  has  ini|HTee|)fildy  run  on,  compels  us  to  nreak 
off  abruptly  at  once.  \Ve  can  only,  therefore,  rmnimtend  the 
IWulent’s  works  to  all  onr  critical  readers,  ussuriiiii^  tluMii  that 
they  will  fiml  th(*re  a  great*  deal  of  original  criticism,  and  a 
i^'at  deal  of  ingenious  illiistratioU,  dtdivered  in  a  stylo  pure  and 
perspicuous  and  elegant. 
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agree  with  the  fair  writer  of  this  volume  in  thinking,  that 
most  of  onr  countrymen  who  have  given  us  ac<*onnts  of* 
India,  might  have  been,  if  not  more  instructive;  at  any  rate  a 
little  more  entertaining. 

*  Thougli  India  (she  says)  has  certainly  been  visited  by  a  greater 
liumbcr  of  intelligent  F.nglislmien  than  any  other  foreign  country,  and 
has  been  the  subject  of  innumerable  publications,  it  is  remarkable  that 
there  is  no  work  in  our  language  containing  such  a  popular  and  com¬ 
prehensive  vieic  of  its  scenery  and  monuments,  and  of  the  manners 
«nd  habits  of  its  natives  and  resident  colonists,  as  w’e  are  commonly 
furnished  with,  by  travellers,  in  countries  iucoinparably  less  deserving 
of  notice.* 

Thi  s  is  \mdoid)1cdly  true.  It  is  a  circumstance,  too,  the  causes 

whicli  merit  some  eonsideration.  The  act'ount  of  it,  which 
wremh*red  by  onr  author,  is  as  follows: 

*  The  chief  reason  probably  is,  that  few  people  go  to  this  remott 
trgion  as  mere  idle  or  philosophical  observers ;  and  that  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  well  educated  individuals  who  pass  the  best  part  of  their  dayj 
^  it,  the  greater  part  are  too  constantly  occifpied  w’ith  the  cares  and 
duties  of  their  respective  vocations  as  statesmen,  soldiers,  or  traders, 
t®  pay  much  attention  to  what  is  merely  curious  or  interesting  to  a 
^teinplative  speculator.’ 

•  Gf  our  countrymen  who  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  livet 
^  India,  it  is  iiid»»e<i  remarkable  how  small  a  portion  return  with 
■'Jf  ('onsidorahle  s(OC‘k  of  kii’owicdgi*  resjiecting  the  region 
*hirh  they  have  left.  Nor  is  this,  jierhaps,  the.  worst  part  of 
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tbe  case ;  for,  howorcr  miserably  supplied  witli  knowled^,  Ih^y 
ail  come  bark  with  an  abundant  cargo  of  opinions,  to  which,  be¬ 
cause  they  profess  to  liavc  been  fonned  iiimn  the  s|>ot,  tlie  superfi- 
oial  part  of  mankind  generally  pay  implicit  regard,  and  fur  ivbifb 
their  authors,  at  least,  never  fail  to  cLuin  an  UHl»ouiided  retptet, 
as  if  they  were  the  immediate  objects  of  their  senses ;  wlitsreas^m 
the  great  majority  ol‘  eases,  their  opinions  are  only  borrowed 
from  one  another,  and  have  bceii  originally  drawn  from 
partial  and  incomplete  observation. 

In  general,  the  relaxalion  of  the  climate,  the  pursuiU  «f 
avarice  and  ambition,  ignorance  of  the  languagt's,  the  diflu^nltv 
of  associating  with  tlic  natives,  who  ily  llie  polluting  contact  rf 
a  stranger,  etriTtually  shut  out  our  countrymen  from  a  kaoii* 
ledge  of  tile  natives.  They  see  a  few  outside  a|)f>eaniici|, 
which  arc  totally  iiiKiifricient  lo  fonu  a  ground -work  for  any  jiiK 
Conclusions,  if  they  were  eVer  so  well  <uialified  to  draw  them ; 
and  they  air  in  general  so  little  (pialihea  to  draw  just  conch* 
oions,  that  if  their  knowledge  of  facts  were  far  more  extensm, 
tliey  would  generally  be  found  in  error.  Yet  their  readiness  to 
Contradict,  and  to  contradict  with  contumely,  all  those,  who, 
rnpoii  the  most  (‘areful  survey  and  coliation  of  facts,  of  thetfiy 
facts  to  which  tliey  tliemsclves  bear  witness,  arrive  at  diflferml 
conclusions  from  theirs,  was  probably  never  matched  in  uy 
other  instance.  Witness  the  arrogance  of  the  painjdilets  which 
linvc  been  written  upon  the  Hindu  side  of  the  missionary  con¬ 
troversy,  asserting  the  Hindus  to  lie  absolutely  unchaugnUi, 
and  their  revolt  against  the  KiiglisU,  if  they  preached  to  Ums 
ChrLstiaiiity,  as  absolutely  certain.  Wit  ness  the  similar  Ufa- 
|(auc4>  of  Uiosi'  who  advocated  the  Company's  mono|>oly9  anddt* 
wirtMl  to  shut  their  felhiw-subjects  out  of  India;  proclaiming  thi 
C4Ttdinty  of  Iliiulu  insurrection  and  rebellion,  if  EngRshroet  i* 
large  were  allowed  to  trade  and  to  settle  in  the  country. 

th  e  w  riter  of  this  volume  arrived  hi  India  early  in  1809, 
left  it  early  ill  1811.  In  this  time,  however,  (which  she  on* 
ployed  fai*  more  actively  in  colk*cting  knowledge  than  inest  o( 
tlu'  male  residents)  she  saw  a  large  iiortion  of  tlie  coast  of  liitli% 
and  of  tile  people  who  inhabit  it.  he  modestly  undertakes  (nlf 
to  relate  what  she  saw,  and  rarely  indulges  in  the  display  of  hw 
'Opinions,  unless  it  be  where  she  now  and  then  hints  htf  intbiilf 
lo  ailopt  some  of  Uie  conclusions  of  other  writor*.— Some  of  thi 
most  remarkable  of  these  instances  are,  when  ahe  deolaffo  htf 
cUsseut  from  tlie  panegyrical  ropreReniations  with  which  wo 
•o  often  trcatcil  of  Hindu  morality  and  liiadu  happiness. 

^  Most  ccrtainlv  the  writer  (she  sa]^)  did  not  go  fhr  onoQ^ 
meet  wHh  any  of  tliose  remnants  of  the  age  of  gold— any  ofpj* 
combi  nations  of  innocence,  benevolence,  and  voluptuous 
loUt  which  the  Imaginiitiong  of  wmc  logeDioua  authon. 
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the  cottages  of  the  HIikIui.  What  she  saw  certaiuly  suggested  that 
lastt'riak  of  a  very  opposite  picture.’ 

Aware  of  the  iiuportaiR^e  of  tnith  for  all  the  beriefioent  pur¬ 
poses  of  ^OTerniuent,  and  of  the  neoeseary  auhfWTh*nce  to  ba(\ 
go>fmnient  of  all  error  and  inisre|>resentAtton,  she  pro|»efly 
adds : 

*  In  the  sketch  which  she  has  nttemnted  to  exhibit,  therefore,  of 
this  singular  people,  she  flatters  herself  that  she  may  hare  affbrdeil 
lonie  entertainment,  and  some  matter  of  useful  meditation  even  to 
the  reflecting  reader,  and  ventures  to  hope  that  she  ma^  perhapa 
contribute,  in  some  instances,  to  direct  the  attention  of  thoae  in 
whose  hands  so  much  of  their  destinies  is  placed,  to  tlie  means  of 
improving  tlicir  moral  and  intellectual  condition,  os  well  as  of  securing 
them  from  political  or  civil  injuries.’ 

This  lady  is  not  of  the  opinion  of  those,  who  declare  that  so 
IDUch  has  been  done  for  the  moral,  and  intellectual,  and  onrll 
and  political  condiimn  of  otir  fellow  subjects  among  the  natives  of 
India,  that  nothing  more  remains  to  be  done.  And  for  our  |>art9 
we  arc  from  the  lieart  persuaded  that  she  has  most  abundant 
grounds  for  her  dissent.  Nothing  can  he  more  suspicious  than 
tlk‘  circtimstunoes  in  which  these  panegtTics  u)>oii  the  govern- 
ment  and  coiKiition  of  the  Hindus  are  pronounced.  They  are 
pronounced  by  those  who  have  the  highest  interest  in  prononne- 
mg  them  ;  while  tiiose  who  alone  can  hare  an  interest  in  refuting 
them,  if  tliey  are  not  true,  cannot  be  heard ;  nuy.iiiore,  while 
those,  whom  if  untrue  tliey  injure,  are  not  allowed  to  s|>eak. 

It  is  only  upon  some  extraordinary  eiiiergenoy  that  any  thing 
b  allowed  to  transpire,  which  may  be  taken  iis  a  specimen  of 
what  exists  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  account.  Nowand  then, 
however,  accidents  of  tliis  sort  occur.  For  example,  there 
peems  at  prt'sent  to  exist  in  India  a  judge,  who  has  more  regard 
fcr  the  int4^restg  of  justice,  than  for  the  praisi's  of  his  (coun¬ 
trymen  in  India,  In  the  last  parcel  we  rec'eived  of  Cahaitta 
fiazettes,  several  instances  are  produced  in  which  this  niagis- 
frttc,  we  mean  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  William  Kurroughs,  has 
•poken  out — has  spoken  facts,  which  have  a  coinjweheimivo 

yTation.  We  shall  (|uotc  only  one  instance,  and  for  facility 
reference,  it  shall  be  one  which  has  ap|>eared  very  recently 
in  tile  Knglish  pa|)ers.  We  allude  to  the  trial  i/f  Rnmgn 
Thomas  Soady,  of  the  company's  service,  committed  for  tho 
Harder  of  Joy  8ing,  a  native, 

*  It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  Ensign  Soady  and  others  were 
*  mailing  in  a  pinnace  up  the  Ganges,  when  they  were  met  by  a  native 
*  boat,  which  impeded  for  a  moment  the  track  rope  of  the  pinnace ; 
*  Ensign  Soady  hrst  caUed  out  to  tlie  people  in  the  boat  to  disetigaffo 
'  the  rope,  which  they  said  they  woulu  do :  but  not  doing  it  on  the 
^tvtantp  be  threw  the  (an  of  the  oar  at  the  bQ»U  Py  this  timo  tbf 
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‘  boat  ^ras  clear  of  the  pinnace.  Notwithstanding  which,  Enii(^ 

*  h'oady  went  below,  brtuight  np  a  pistol  and  fired  it  at  the  botl 
^  (though  the  evidence  in  his  favour  said,  that  he  lowered  the  muulc, 

*  and  only  meant  to  frighten  a  black  fellow)  ;  the  consequeiKc  uf 
‘  w  hich  was,  that  doy  Sing  immediately  dropt  out  of  the  boat,  and' 

*  never  again  rose.’  a 

This  diH*s,  uiuionhtedly,  appear  to  he  one  of  the  most  un)>ro-  i 
Yoked  instances  of  wanton  uu(|  aggravateil  harharity  that  can  be 
coiieeived,  and,  unless  in  ii  eonniry  where  the  sense  of  justice  is 
deadened  and  well-nigh  lost,  by  the  fre<|ueney  of  its  violation, 
nuist  have  excited  giMieral  imlignation  and  horror.  lA.'t  us  next 
atteinl  to  the  declarations  of  the  judge. 

‘  The  Chief  Justice,  Sir  William  Hurroughs,  made  a  very  proper 

*  charge  to  the  dury,  observing,  ‘  You  liave  again  and  again  heard 
‘  in  this  court,  both  from  counsel  and  from  judges,  the  loudest  com- 
‘  plaints  and  reprehensions  of  that  wanton  and  cruel  abuse  of  jiower 

*  towards  the  natives  of  this  country,  of  which  we  have  lately  had 

*  80  many  fatal  examples,  not  only  in  common  soldiers,  and  ainoDg 

*  the  lower  order  of  Europeans,  but  in  men  far  their  superiors,’  ^ 

Of  these  eoinpiaints,  of  the  wanton  and  cruel  ahust^  of 
power  toward  the  native  iuhahitants,”  wc  hear  nothing  in  the  j 
writings  of  our  Hruccs,  and  of  our  Scot  Warhigs,  in  the  pane¬ 
gyrist's  of  the  llononrahle  (hiinpaiiy,  and  the  aceusers  of  tlie 
missionaries.  Out  let  us  hear  what  the  Chief  Justice  suli- 

‘  Within  the  short  space  of  two  years,  do  less,  I  think,  than  seven  j 

*  or  eight  in  the  civil  and  military  service  of  the  company, 

‘  have  been  tried,  like  common  felons,  in  that  dock,  for  taking  away 
‘  the  lives  of  natives.* 

And  when  we  see  the  case's,  which  by  some  ratluT  extraor¬ 
dinary  cireinnstances  find  their  way  into  the  courts  of  justice,  | 
w  hat  shall  wc  say  of  those  infinitely  more  nnmerons  cases,  which, 
we  may  he  sure,  in  a  country  situated  with  reganl  to  tlieim'ans 
of  justice  as  India  is,  are  never  heard  of  in  acoiiii.  at  all;  where  i 
the  sutlen  rs  are  too  poor,  or  too  distant,  or  too  ilcjM'iident  to  ' 
complain  ;  where,  as  is  generally  the  case,  information  and  com¬ 
plaint  may  he  threateiu'd  or  bought  otf;  where,  unless  incases  . 
of  extraordinary  notoriety,  the  iiu'ans  of  htiddliiig  u|)  erim«?s  of 
almost  any  atrocity  are  to  the  hand  of  power  so  pcrlW'tly  easy. 

The  judge  proceeds  to  notice  a  circii installed'  still  more  extra¬ 
ordinary — a  eircuimstanee  whieh  really  appears  to  prove,  tli^ 
(as  between  tluMiiselves  and  the  iiatix's,)  the  sense  ofjustioc,if 
not  ahsolntely  de  ad,  is  cxiH'cdiiigly  wcakeneil  in  the  breasts  of 
Knglishmen. 

*  It  has  been  often  observeil  (he  says)  that  the  juries' in  this  country 

*  lean  more  towards  the  prisoner  than  they  ought  to  do,  in  all  ca^ 
f  wherein  an  .European  is  brought  to  trial  for  violence  coroniiltw 
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/  against  a  native  inhabitant.  And  an  example  has  been  tVoqnontly 

*  called  for,  to  check  the  /requenci/  ot'  enormities,  so  cruel  to  them, 

*  and  so  disgracetul  to  ourselxes.* 

This  is  exactly  llie  atrocious  circnnistancc  which  wc  arc  told 
exists  in  the  \Vi*st  Indies,  between  the  unhappy  slaves  and  d  *n* 
inastt'rs.  All  r4n!;lishinen  are  tried  by  juin*s  of  rin;;rishin(*n  ; 
•nd  from  the  leaninuf  of  which  (Miief  tlnsiice  lfnrroni;h*4  assorts 
the  e\islen<*e  in  liulia,  it  u;enerally  happens,  that  the  crimes  of 
mastt'is  towards  their  slaves  are  asstin'd  of  impunity.  .Ml 
lishmen  are  in  the  Kast  Imlies  tritul,  in  like  th  inner,  hy  ji*n<vs 
of  Knu^lishinen,  for  all  crimes  (‘ommiitt'd  ai^ainst  tin*  natives  ; 
and  if  this  leaninir  exists  in  an  eipial  d<*!:;n'e,  or  in  a  «le‘;T«v 
lU'Liily  ecptal,  injiisiiee  toward  the  natives  i-.  in  i  i^Tcat  meisnfe 
exenipl  from  piinishmimt.  rroni  what  is  state«i  by  the  jnd;rp^ 
that  “  an  example,  has  fretpiently  been  calbM  for,*’  it  wmdtl 
aj)pear,  that  no  example  has  bet*n  t^;iven,  of  tint  pnnisbnh'nt, 
which  would  “  cluH'k  the  frequency  of  enormities,  so  <  uiei  to 
the  natives,  and  so  disy;racefiil  to  tiie  hini;Ti*^ii  ”  It  is  at  any 
rate  not  disij^niseil,  but  atVirined,  that,  umier  this  le  tiie 

chance  of  impunity.to  all  crimes  connnitied  against  tin*  ii.uives  is 
so  great,  that  the  administration  of  justice  is  not  a  c)n*ck  to 
cnonnitit's. 

I'o  finish  this  account,  we  shall  onlv  state,  that  the  jury  in 
thi  s  case,  in  place  of  a  verdict  of  murder,  (whit  h,  wi*  think,  lewr 
will  doubt  would  have  been,  in  ICngland,  ensured  by  any  similar 
itroeii\)  brought  in  a  verdict  merely  of  man^slmujhlvr^  o.i  the 
tllcgation,  it  would  apjiear,  that  the  perpetrator  <d’  the  offence 
only  nu'ant  to  frighten  the  hlark  /e/Zme.”  We  c.innot  help 
taking  notice  of  this  phrase,  h  involves  in  it  much  of  tin*  malt»*r  of 
prool.  'To  lirt*  a  pistol  “  to  frighten  a  black  fellow,**  is  spoken 
ol,  as  one  would  speak  in  Kngluinl  of  Irighteiiing  a  dog. 
hmarks  the  det‘p  degratlatiitn  in  whicU  the  jiatives  are  liehl.  In 
» country  in  which  a  jiistol,  fired  deliberately  into  a  boat  among 
1  iiuinlua’  of  people,  oiu*  oi  whom  it  kills,  shall  be  held  not  to 
w*  iniinler,  when  it  is  alledgetl  to  be  fired  only  to  frighten  a 
Wuck  lellow',  the  chance  of  the  “  black  tellows”  for  justice 
ttiust  be  wr»*tched  indeed.  Suppose  that  the  Idack  fellow  had 
fired  a  I'istol  into  the  pinnace  among  the  Unglishinen,  and  shot 
^'WNign  Soady.  We  vehemently  snsjiect  that  the  insolent  jire- 
teiiee,  tliat  he  had  only  meant  to  “  Irighten  the  whit(*  lellow,*' 
''ould  rather  have  been  held  to  be  an  aggravation  of  his 
Ult. 

I  h(*  fact  is,  that  when  the  barbarities  of  wantonness  are  se- 
^re  of  absolute  or  comjiarative  impunity,  u|K>n  any  frivolous 
nee,  the  slate  of  the  people  who  are  subject  to  tlu*se  harha- 
niics  is  worse,  than  if  tlic  indulgence  were  given  totheinurdcrik 
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of  avarice  or  revenge :  because  the  occasions  for  murden  (/ 
avarice  ami  revenge  occur  but  rarely,  while  those*  for  murden 
an<l  other  atrocitit's  of  wantonness  occur  at  every  hour. 

We  sliall  here  colli'ct  together  a  few  of  the  circumstances  men* 
tioneil  by  Mrs.  Graham,  which  a|>|>ear  to  characterise  the  con- 
(lition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  India. 

‘  The  lower  classes  content  themselves  with  small  huts,  mostly  of 
clay,  and  roofed  with  cadjan^  a  mat  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  paU 
myra,  a  cocoa-nut  tree,  plaited  together.  Some  of  these  huts  are  lo 
small,  that  they  only  admit  of  a  man’s  sitting  upright  in  them,  and  J 
barely  shelter  his  feet  when  he  lies  down.’  j 


‘  My  expectations  of  Hindu  innocence  and  virtue  are  just  givinjf 
ivQV,  and  1  tear  th.it,  even  among  the  Pariahs,  1  shall  not  find  any 
thing  like  St.  Pierre's  Chauini're  Indiennc.  In  fact,  the  Purialisaro 
outcasts  so  despicable,  that  a  Hrahmin  not  only  w  ould  refuse  l  >  io- 
struct  them,  but  would  think  himself  contaminaie*d  by  praying  for 
them.  These  poor  creatures  are  employed  in  tlie  lowest  and  inoit 
disgusting  offices;  they  arc  not  pern'.itted  to  live  in  any  town  o»  rfl. 
lage,  or  to  draw  water  from  the  same  wtII.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be 
w'omlercd  at,  that  their  minds  are  degraded  in  proportion  to  their  j)ef- 
sonal  situation.  They  are  filthy  in  all  their  habits,  and  do  not  scruple 
to  use  as  food  any  dead  animal  they  find  ;  it  is  even  said  that,  in  some 
places,  they  do  not  reject  human  bodies.  Thevenot  says,  that,  when 
ne  was  in  India  (A.  D  ICtij),  human  flesh  was  publicly  sold  in  the 
market  at  Debca,  about  forty  leagues  from  Baroche.* 

•  These  people,  if  they  have  the  virtues  of  slaves, — patience, 
meekness,  forbearance,  and  gentleness — have  their  vices  also.  They 
are  cunning,  and  incapable  of  truth  ;  they  distegard  the  iniputationi 
of  lying  and  perjury  :  and  would  consider  it  fully  not  to  practise  thcoi 
for  their  own  interests.  But  • 

- - - where 


Easily  canst  thou  find  one  miserable. 

And  not  inforee  oft  times  to  part  from  truth, 

If  it  may  stand  him  more  in  stead  to  lie. 

Say,  and  unsay,  fawn,  Hatter,  or  abjure.’ 

Closing  her  account  of  her  visit  to  the  god  and  temple*  of 
Cliimchorc,  Mrs.  Graham  says,  *  I  returned  to  our  leot*i 
filled  with  reflections  not  very  favourable  to  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  alter  witnessing  such  a  degrading  instance  ^ 
superstitions  folly.  If  1  could  he  assured  tliat  the  commuai* 
cation  with  Europe  would,  in  ever  so  remote  a  |H»ri(Kl  free tbr 
natives  of  India  from  their  tnoral  and  religious  di'gradalioc,  I 
could  even  be  almost  n*eonciled  to  the  methods  by  which  ib^ 
Europeans  have  aetpiired  possession  of  tlie  country.* 

*  There  is  something  in  the  scenery  of  this  place  [the  bankiflf 
the  Changes  below  Calcutta3  that  reminds  me  of  the  beauty  of 
banks  of  the  Thames;  the  same  verdure,  the  same  rich  folisgo*  w* 
fame  majestic  body  of  water ;  here  arc  even  villas  too  along  *»• 
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Unli^  :  but  tlie  village  atid  the  cottage  arc  wanting,  whose  inhabitants 
cannot  suffer  oppression  unredresaed,  and  to  whtmi  every  cmplovmeiit 
11  open  of  which  their  minds  are  capable,  or  their  hearts  ambitious 
enough  to  undertake.  Perhajis  there  is  something  of  pride  in  the 
pky  I  cannot  help  feeling  for  the  lower  H induct,  who  seem  »o  re- 
iig^d  to  ail  that  I  call  nils  in  life.  Yet  1  feel  degraded,  wheut 
teeing  tliem  half-clothed,  half-fed,  covered  witli  loathsome  disease, 
1  ask  how  they  came  into  this  state,  and  what  could  amend  it,  and 
they  angw’cr,  ‘  It  is  the  custom.’ — *  It  belongs  to  their  caste  to  bear 
this — and  they  never  attempt  to  overstep  tlie  boundaries  wltich  con- 
fioc  them  to  it.* 

Mrs.  Graham  is  very  minute  in  desrribing  the  inauncrs  of 
Europeaus  in  India.  On  this  subjeitshe  had  ample  lueami 
of  information ;  as  she  assoinaUMl  fre^dy  witli  the  trading  colo¬ 
nists,  both  in  the  Company’s  service  and  out  of  it,  at  all  tho 
throe  Presidencies,  Bomoay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta.  It  ia  with 
justice  loo  that  sJie  regards  it  as  a  jmint  of  primary  importance. 
From  thi‘  character  which  is  impressed  upon  the  English  hy 
their  situation  in  India,  sometliing  may  gatlieriMl  resptH^tiiig 
the  luauiier  in  wlik^h  they  disdiarge  their  cluties,  ImHIi  toward 
those  who  employ  them,  and  toward  the  piH>ple  who  are  under 
tboir  sway. 

*  With  regard  to  the  Europeans  in  Bombay,  the  manners  of  tha 
iakabitants  of  a  foreign  colony  are  in  general  so  well  represented  by 
tho<ie  of  a  country  town  at  home,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  nuking 
i  description  of  them  very  interesting.  However,  os  it  may  l)e  gra- 
tifyiug  to  know  how  little  there  is  to  satisfy  curiosity,  I  shall  endea* 
vour  to  describe  our  colonists.  On  our  arrival  we  dined  with  the 
Governor,  and  found  almost  all  the  English  of  the  settlement  invited 

to  meet  US . 1  found  uur  fair  companions,  like  the  ladies  of  all 

the  country  towns  I  know,  under-bred,  and  over-dressed  ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two,  very  ignorant,  and  very  ^ossieres.  The 
•rn  are,  in  general,  what  a  Hindu  would  call  of  a  higher  caste 
ttan  the  women  ;  and  I  generally  find  the  mrrchuuts  p.  e.  the  licensed 
tfsders,  not  the  company’s  servants3  the  mo.'it  rational  O4)mpanioni. 
The  civil  servants  to  government,  being,  in  Bombay,  for  tho  most 
young  men,  are  so  taken  up  with  tneir  own  imaginary  import- 
Moe,  that  ihi^  disdain  to  learn,  and  have  nothing  to  teach.  Among 
^  nulitary,  I  have  met  w’Uh  many  well  informed,  and  gentleman- 
^  {Mfraous  «but  still  the  great  oumbur  of  men,  and  tlic  small  num- 
^  of  ratluud  cumpanioiu,  make  a  deplorable  prospect  to  one  wlio 
ttticipates  a  long  reaidenoa  here.’ 

Prodigious  iniportmiice  is  beKiowod  u]u>ii  rank  and  ceremony. 
*  rhe  ladies  are  hancknl  to  table,  acoordiiig  to  U»e  strictest 
of  |)reoedency,  by  a  gentleman  of  a  rank  correspondinr 
^  their  own ;  and  the  diflPercDt  couples,  who  have  been  paired 
^  invariably  sit  together,  on  account  of  their  rank,  at  every 
frnt  dhiner.’  The  gouvorsaiiou  is  made  up  of  two  uigredientii^ 
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vorsutioii)  ‘  unai^o  tlirinsi'lvos  at  tablo  with  mnarks  on  titf 
<‘oiiH)any,  as  siliiical  as  tiu*ir  wit  will  allow;  and  woo  l>c  to 
tin*  Mraiii»;(*r,  v  hose  ears  an*  certain  of  heiiii^  repih'd  with  thf* 
eatalot»iie  ol  his  sti|)|H)s«*d  iinperi'ei'tioiis  and  inistbrtiines,  and 
who  ha*'  the  ehanet*  of*  h*arnin^^  more  oi‘  his  t»\vn  history  than  in 
all  jirohahility  Ik*  ever  knew  hel’ore.  Alter  dinn(*r  the.  same  to¬ 
pics  contin'K*  to  o('cuj>y  the  ladies,  with  the  addition  ol*  lace, 
jewel intrii^nes,  ami  the  latest  tashions.  The  repast  itself  ii 
as  costly  as  possihh*.’ 

'I'lK*  ill  maniK'rs  and  had  ({iiallties  of  the  civil  servants  of  the 
coinj'uny,  in  all  parts  of  India,  aj>pcar  to  have  made  a  strong 
imj*n*ss!on  upon  the  mind  of  onr  anthor.  Among  the  obser¬ 
vations  wliich  fall  from  her  at  Madras,  she  says, 

‘  I  often  see  natives  of  Pondicherry,  Frcttch  conxrrts,  going  about 
with  boxes  of  lace  and  artiticiul  flowers,  made  chicHy  by  the  ladies  of 
the  decayed  I'rencli  families  in  that  settlement.  There  is  something 
)n  the  gaiety  of  the  Preneli  character  which  communicates  itself  to 
all  around.  I  have  seen  a  black  man  from  Pondicherry,  handle  a 
lace,  a  Hower,  a  ribbon,  with  all  tin*  air  of  a  fine  gentlcnuin,  and  in 
his  rags  shew  more  politeness  and  gallantry,  than  half  our  Madau 
civil  AcnY////.v  arc ijojst’sacd  of^ 

nc‘-iid<*s  the  ill  manners  of  tlic  Madras  cavil  servants,*  there  is 
anotlic*r  thing  hc*rc  to  he  taken  notic-e  of,  the*  existence  of  rr(*n(’h 
voni'vrtM  among  the  nativt*s.  \Vc  an*  triumphantly  told  by  the 
opponents  of  preaching  in  India,  that  the*  Indians  cannot  be 
converted,  and  that  onr  missionaries  spend  their  laboni*s  in  vain 
\\v  hc're  S(*e  that  the  French  madt^  eonv(*rts,  and  that  tlienuin- 
her  is  so  great  as  to  form  a  sort  of  trade  or  caste.  It  is  also 
well  known  (liat  llu*  P()rtugnc*s«*  made*  convc'rls  in  ahniulaiice. 
It  is  for  the  o))p()ne!its  of  the  Fnglish  missions  to  shew  what 
there  is  in  the  Fnglisli  form  of  CMiristianity,  that  ivnders  it 
revolting,  and  prevents  aeca  ptaneo. — 'I'lic*  following  is  another 
iitretke*  in  the  picture  of  Fiiiglish  manners  in  India. 

‘  It  is  the  fashion  for  all  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  Madras,  to 
repair,  in  their  gayest  equipages,  to  the  mount  road,  and  after  dnr* 
ing  furiously  along,  they  loiter  round  and  round  the  Cenotaph  fetr  *n 
hour,  partly  for  exercise,  and  partly  for  the  opportunity  of  flirting 
and  displaying  their  fine  clothes,  after  which  they  go  home  to  mert 
again  every  day  in  the  year.  Hut  the  greatest  lounge  at  Madras  U 
during  the  visiting  hours,  from  nine  o’clock  till  eleven,  when  thO 
young  men  go  from  house  to  house  to  retail  tlie  news,  ask  cominissioni 
to  town  for  the  ladies,  bring  u  bauble  that  has  been  newly  scl»  ^ 
one  w  hicii  the  lady  has  obliquely  hinted,  at  a  shopping  party  the  daj 
before,  slit*  w  ould  willingly  purchase,  but  that  her  husband  does  not 
like  her  to  spend  so  much,  and  which  she  thus  obtains  from  some 
young  man,  one  quarter  of  whose  monthly  salary  is  probably*^* 
deed  to  his  gallantry.  When  all  the  visitors  wlio  have  any  busine^ 
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Iff  gone  to  their  offices,  another  troop  of  idlers  appear,  still  inpre 
IHfOlous  than  the  forpner,  and  remains  tnl  at  two  o'clock,  when 
tlif  reaf  dinner  is  eaten,  and  wines  and  strong  beer  from  England  are 
f^lv  drank.  The  ladies  then  retire,  and  for  the  most  part  undicn, 
ind  lye  down  with  a  novel  in  their  hands,  over  which  they  generaTljr 
ileep.  About  five  o'clock  the  master  of  the  family  returns  from  his 
oCce,  the  lady  dresses  herself  for  the  mount  road,  returns,  dresses, 
didei,  and  goes  from  table  to  bed,  unless  there  be  a  ball,  w'hen  she 
(iretses  again,  and  dances  all  night ;  and  this,  I  assure  you,  is  a  fair, 
Tcry*  fair ‘account  of  the  usual  lire  of  a  Madras  lady/ 

Our  fair  observer  is  rather  hotter  pleased  with  the  society  of 
Calcutta  than  either  of  the  othtT  Presidencies ;  but  her  pr«»fe- 
rence  seeins  to  rest  upon  fhe  (pialities  of  a  few  individuals,  and 
by  no  moans  of  tlie  mass. 

*  The  English  society  of  Calcutta,  as  it  is  naore  numerous,  affords 

Igreater  variety  of  character  : — and  a  greater  portion  of  iiueUcctual 
rwne'ment,  than  that  of  either  of  the  other  presidencies,  i  have 
met  with  some  persons  of  both  sexes  in  this  place,  whose  society  re¬ 
minded  me  of  that  we  have  enjoyed  together  in  Britain  :  when  -ome 
of  the  wisest  and  best  of  our  countrymen,  whose  benevolence  at¬ 
tracted  our  attention  as  their  talents  commanded  our  esteem,  loved 
to  relax  from  their  serious  occupations  in  the  circle  of  their  friends. 
Among  ihe  feui  here  who  know  and  appreciate  those  things,  the  most 
wreeable  speculations  are  always  those  that  point  homeward  to  that 
Europe,  where  the  mind  of  man  seems  to  tiourish  in  preference  to 
loy  other  land.  If  we  look  round  us  ;  the  passive  submission,  the 
ipathy,  and  the  degrading  superstition  of  the  Hindus ;  the  more 
ictive  fanaticism  of  the  Mussulmans  ; — the  avarice,  the  prodigality, 
the  ignorance,  and  the  vulgarity  of  most  of  the  white  people ;  seem 
toj^lace  them  all  on  a  level,  innnitely  below  that  of  the  least  refined 
Qitions  of  Europe.*  ' 

Nothing^  can  be  more  unfavourable  than  tbia  account  of  the 
generality  of  our  countrymen  in  India,  whose  vices  level  tliem 
wiih  the  half  civilized  natives.  •  Elsewhere  she  remarks, 

*  I  grieve  that  the  distance  kept  up  between  the  Europeans  and 
the  natives,  both  here  and  at  Madras,  is  such,  that  1  have  not  been 
^le  to  get  acquainted  with  any  native  families  as  1  did  at  Bombay.* 

This  is  a  circumstance  of  iniportaiiee.  The  English  refuse 
to  associate  with  the  natives,  as  if  the  one  w'ere  of  a  higher,  the 
•ther  a  lower  caste.  Mrs.  (jraliain  speaks  of  natives  ot  wealth 
nA  distinction.  If  such  is  the  stbte  of  leeling  on  the  part  of 
English  caste,  we  may  easily  conceive  to  what  conduct  it 
fives  birth  on  the  one  side,  and  to  what  sentiments  on  the  other. 

The  trait  of  the  English  character  marked  in  the  two  cou- 
duding  sentences  of  the’ following  passage,  is  one  of  det^p  im¬ 
passion,  and  singles  out  that  character,  not  greatly  to  its  a#l- 
^tage,  among  .the  men  of  almost  every  other  country  ou  tlia 
fiohe.  .  *  "  •  • 
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^  Calcutta*  like  London*  is  a  small  town  of  itself*  but  its  tubuibt 
swell  to  a  prodigious  city*  peopled  by  inhabitants  from  every  country 
in  the  world.  Chinese  and  Frenchmen,  Persians  and  Germans*  Arabs 
and  Spaniards,  Americans  and  Portuguese*  Jews  and  Dutchmen 
are  seen  mixing  with  the  Hindus  and  English*  the  original  inha*. 
bitants  and  actual  possessors  of  the  country.  This  mixture  of  na¬ 
tions  ought,  I  think,  to  weaken  national  prejudices  ;  but,  among  the 
English  at  least*  the  edect  seems  diametrically  opposite.  Every 
Briton  appears  to  pride  himself  in  being  outrageously  a  John  Bull  * 

To  be  outrageously  a  John  Bull,  is  to  be  very  arrogant  and 
very  coarse  ;  an  atlectation  derived  from  tlie  bad  parts  of  English  ; 
education,  and  which  an  improved  mode  of  culture  and  Iq.  s 
struction  would  subdue.  Its  practieal  elTects  are  very  perni-  ? 
cious  : — it  tends  to  harden  the  character,  and  render  it  tyrauni-  i 
cal  and  brutal ;  and  it  generates  unavoidable  disaflTection  in  those  I 
who  are  suldect  to  its  operation.  Mrs.  Graham  adds,  thit  I 
notwithstanding  the  lofty  assumptions  of  John-buUisra,  she  be-  | 
lievi^  that  under  English  sway,  in  point  of  substantial  rights,  i 
and  law,  all  natives  are  etpial.  It  appears  that  the  train  of  I 
circumstances  <lis<dosed  to  us,  by  Chief  Justice  Sir  William  J 
Burroughs,  had  l)een  concealed  from  her  vie>v. 

Among  the  circumstances  brought  forward  by  our  travel¬ 
ler,  a  few  more  appear  to  us  of  too  much  importance  to  be  neg¬ 
lected.  I 


*  In  Bombay  there  are  a  good  many  Banyans,  or  travelling  mer*  j 
chants,  who  come  mostly  from  Guzerat,  and  roam  about  the  couo*  ~ 
try  with  muslins,  cotton-cloth,  and  shawls,  to  sell.  On  opening  one 
of  their  bales,  1  was  surprised  to  find  at  least  one-half  of  its  contend 
of  British  manufacture,  and  such  articles  were  much  cheaper  than 
tliose  of  equal  fineness  from  Bengal  and  Madras.  It  seems  strange 
that  cotton  carried  to  England,  manufactured,  and  returned  to  tbii 
country,  should  undersell  the  fabrics  of  India,  where  labour  ii  lo 
cheap.' 

Yet  witli  what  confidence  were  we  lately  told  by  the  ob- 
8trc])erous  advocates  for  the  monopoly,  that  India  could  never 
afford  a  vent  for  her  British  manuftlctures  ;  as  the  Indians  wouW 
never  provide  a  demand  for  our  goods. 

Having  diiscribed  a  religious  procession  of  the  Hindus,  in 
which  Uierc  was  much  noise  and  glitter,  which  have  often  pa«ed 
upon  our  countrymen  for  sublime,  Mrs.  Graham,  with  bettff 
discrimination,  remarks ;  “  All  this  looks  very  well  at  a  distance, 
but  when  one  comes  near,  one  is  shocked  at  the  meanness 
inelegance  of  the  Goil,  and  at  the  filth  and  wretchedness  of  hi* 
votaries.”  This  remark  will  apply  to  much  of  what  has  o* 
cited  the  admiration  of  some  of  us,  in .  the  religion,  litcraua** 
arts,  and  pobtics  of  the  Hindus.  The  near  approach  of  an  > 
telUgent  eya  scatters  the  illusion. 
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•  Returning  last  night  from  my  evening’s  drive*  I  passed  the 
gaglish  burying-ground  for  the  6rst  time.  There  are  many  acres 
corereil  so  thick  witli  columns,  urns,  and  obelisks,  that  there  scarcely 
Items  to  be  room  for  another.  It  is  a  little  city  of  the  dead.  U 
extends  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  and  you  see  nothing  beyond  it  t 
lod  the  greater  number  of  those  buried  here  are  under  6ve  and 
twenty  years  of  age!  It  is  a  painful  reflection,  yet  one  that  forces 
itfclf  upon  the  mind,  to  consider  the  number  of  young  men  cut  off  in 
their  first  two  or  three  years  residence  in  tliis  climate.* 

When  the  hands  which  are  employed  in  throwing  dust  in  our 
eyes,  to  prevent  us  from  seeing  India  as  it  is,  produce  the  for- 
tnnes  of  those  who  come  home  from  India,  as  something  which 
ic  ought  wonderfully  to  prize,  they  take  care  to  keep  out  of 
siglil  the  price  which  we  pay  for  them  ;  in  the  lives  (nine  in  ten) 
wiiich  are  lost,  with  all  the  expence  which  is  bestowetl  in  edu- 
etting  and  fitting  out  a  writer  or  cadet,  and  all  the  wealth  of 
which  they  might  have  been  the  creators  had  they  remained  at 
borne.  Let  this  account  he  fairly  balaiiceit,  and  we  shall  then 
>ce  on  which  side  the  deficit  remains. 

W'e  have  now  produced  what  appear  to  us  the  most  remark- 
ihle  particulars  in  this  entertaining,  and  instructive  volume, 
which  we  recommend  to  general  |H'rusal.  Mrs.  Graham  stands 
wy  high  in  the  rank  of  travellers.  She  is  both  an  active  and 
tn  intelligent  observer.  She  looks  abroad  u|)on  the  beauties  of 
nature  with  a  warm  sensibilitv,  and  describes  tliem  with  skill, 
^he  IS  an  instructed  botanist,  an  important  (piality  for  the  tra- 
feller,  without  which  the  vegetable  treasures  of  a  foreign  land 
can  be  described  with  no  precision.  She  has  a  mind  too  well 
furnished,  and  too  discriminating  to  he  imposed  upon  either  hy 
first,  or  by  false  appearances,  in  liinnan  conduct  and  human 
situation.  She  does  not  adopt  opinions,  merely  because  they 
have  been  held  by  others.  It  is  ni'cessary  to  adil  that  she  ab¬ 
stains  from  all  the  discussions  which  have  grown  out  of  the 
polities  of  India,  and  coniines  herself  to  what  may  be  called  a 
popular  view'  of  that  great  country — ‘  a  work,’  to  use  her  own 
words,  ‘  which,  without  entangling  its  readeiN  in  the  thorny 
walk  of  politics  or  commercial  s|>eculation,  should  bring  before 
them  much  of  what  strikes  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  an  observ  ant 
itranger, — and  addressing  itself  rather  to  the  general  reader 
than  to  those  who  are  professionally  connected  with  the  rc- 
pons  it  describes,  should  perfonn  the  same  humble  but  useful 
office  as  to  India,  which  tolerably  well-written  books  of  travels 
fiuvedone  as  to  most  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world.’  We 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  what  she  has  undertaken  she 
fiws  well  perfonneil.  Of  tlie  style  of  the  work  we  have  pro- 
ittcedso  full  a  spec'unen  in  the  extracts  which  we  have  sclecteil, 
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that  Uttle  on  that  subject  needs  to  be  said.  It  is  Aowinr,  pe^. 
s|iicitoiis,  and  in  pjeiierai  easy.  There  is  more  of  swell 
perhaps  than  the  temper  of  Uie  work  demande<l ;  but  tliat  is  (he 
taste  of  the  times;  and  Mrs.  Graliam  offends  in  this  particular 
fur  less  than  is  generally  done  by  our  candidates  for  literary 
fame — to  which  tiloquena*  seems  now  to  be  thought  the  only 
passport  ;  eloi|uence  in  a  peculiar  sense ;  eloquence  after  the 
Johnsonian  and  Burkeian  fashion ;  a  perpetual  attempt  to  say 
every  tiling  in  a  lofty  manner,  always  verbose,  and  often 
turgid. 

Art.  III.  the  Strictures  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Milner^  D.D, 

Dean  of  Carlisle,  Sec,  By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D.  F  U.S.  Mar¬ 
garet  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Cambridge.  Hvo.  pp.  iv.  171, 

I  rice  3s.  ()(1.  Rivington.  1813. 

Art.  IV.  Dr.  Marshes  Fact  ;  or,  A  Congratulatory  Address  to  thi 
Church- Mciiibers  of  the  Britibh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  By 
the  Hev.  Charles  Simeon,  M.A  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Ca^ 
bridge.  Mvo.  pp.  30.  Price  Is.  Ilatchard.  1813. 

pOOK  Dr.  Marsh!  Never  did  any  one  more  comletely  to- 
rify  llie  ohserv.iiion,  that  when  a  man  of  leaniing  en¬ 
gages  ill  a  had  cause,  his  talents  as  well  as  his  repuUtioB 
luHome  injured  by  the  attcMiipt.  He  has  been  labouring,  ao* 
cording  to  his  own  ‘ae<;ouut,  ‘  to  oppose  a  torrent  of  buming 
lava  that  issues  from  .Ktna,'  and  no  wonder  that  his  ficulUei, 
instead  of  liis  lingers,  have  been  scorched  in  the  trial.  If  it 
were  not  tliat  he  gels  more  out  of  tein|>cr  as  his  defeat  becomes 
more  signal,  we  really  slioiild  eotuloie  with  him,  and  lament 
that  men  of  all  ranks  and  persuasions,  and  almost  nil  degrees  of 
uhdity, — that  clergymen  and  laynieii,  dignified  divines  an4 
country  curates,  riidB  honourahles  and  plebeians,  papists  and 
protestants,  methodists  and  quakei*s,  should  nil,  as  the  Doclot 
elegantly  expresses  it,  “  peck  by  instinct,”  and  peck  succew- 
fully  loo,  “  at  the  Margaret  iVofessor.”  Vile  “  broods !”  for 
broods  the  Professor  terms  them  ;  they  have  gone  “  well-nigh” 
to  ptvk  out  the  eyes  ol  his  understanding  :  but  before  this  m«i- 
tal  JSampson  entirely  yields,  he  has  here  made  one  desjimtr 
etforl  ill  his  conscious  chains,  careless  whether  he  destroys  him- 
sell,  provided  he  can  bury  the  Philistines  in  the  same  nihiS- 
We  most  assuredly  set  down  nought  in  malice,”  wliell  tNh 
atVu  iu  that,  except  in  the  pages  of  a  celebrated  “  Portrait ui^  of 
IVlcthodism,”  we  never  met  with  more  had  writing,  paltry  in¬ 
sinuation,  direct  misrepresentation,  and  iiitemjierate  iiivectiiti 
in  such  small  compass,  than  in  Dr.  Marsh’s  Keidy  U> 
Milner's  Strictures.  We  arc  unwilling  to  support  this  assoHifi* 
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by  quotations ;  but  can  most  unhesiutingty  r^for  to  the  book 
itself  for  its  full  ooufirmation.  Such,  of  our  reaiicrs,  honrOver,* 
iS  have  had  cnoiic^li  of  the  ridiculous  controversy  coinroenct^  by 
Dr.  Marsh,  (and  who  Imh  not  long  ago  been  sated  with  it  ^ 
my  like  to  know  how  this  logical  writer  manages  to  set  up  any 
fresh  arguments  in  reference  to  this  topic ;  and  for  their  tnlifi- 
cation  we  present  the  following  syllabus  in  his  own  language. 

*  Part  I.  General  Defence  of  the  Inquiry. 

'  Chap.  1.  The  Inquiry  into  the  consequences  of  neglecting  to 
give  the  Prayer-Book  with  the  Bible,  founded  on  the  fact  that  the 
Don-ilistribution  of  the  Prayer-Book  with  the  Bible  was  then  justi- 
riKD  by  the  church  advocates  of  the  Bible  Society. 

*  2  Proof  of  the  fact  that  when  the  Inquiry  was  published,  the 
church  advocates  of  the  Bible  Society  justifisd  the  non -distribution 
of  the  Prayer-Book  with  the  Bible. 

‘  S.  Further  proof  of  the  fact  from  Dr.  Milner's  own  speech  at 
the  Town  Hall  in  Cambridge,  on  December  12,  1811;  with  remarks 
OB  his  present  attempt  to  vindicate  his  application  of  the  terms  TkA« 
DiTiON  and  Corrective  to  the  Prayer-Book. 

‘  4  Weakness  of  Dr.  Milner’s  etfort  to  evade  the  fact. 

*  5.  Artfuiness  of  the  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  fact  by  the  means 
of  substitution. 

*  6.  Whether  the  pr.\ctice  of  distributing  the  Prayer-Book  with 
the  Bible  prevailed  oeverally  among  the  church  men^hers  of  the 
Bible  Society  during  the  eight  years,  which  elapsed  between  the 
foundation  of  the  Society,  and  the  publication  of  tne  Inquiry. 

*  7.  Of  the  Tendency  of  the  Bible  Society  to  make  the  eburth 
members  of  it  inattentive  to  the  distribution  of  the  Prayer-Book. 

*  8.  Eilects  produced  by  the  inquiry  on  the  distribution  of  the 
Prayer-Book 

*  Part  II.  Defence  of  the  Inquiry  in  reference  to  particular 
points;  with  Remarks  on  various' subjects  coi  necled  with  it 

*  Chap.  1.  Falsity  of  t!ie  issertion,  that  the  Inq^uiry  imputed  a 
dbregaril  of  the  Liturgy  to  churchmen  in  general  who  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bible  Society. 

’  '  2  Absurdity  and  malice  of  the  attempt  to  represent  an  6p^ 
ihion  to  the  Biblt;  Society,  as  implying  an  opposition  to 
Bible. 

‘  S.  Imputation  of  Popery. 

*  4.  On  Calvinism,  as  connected  with  the  Inquiry. 

•  ‘  5  The  same  subject  continued,  in  reference  to  the  Society  fMr 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  :  to  And-Caivinntic  Tracts ;  to 
the  Author’s  Anti-Calvinistic  Sermons 

*  6.  Reply  to  Dr.  Milner’s  Remarks  on  the  Kational  Society. 

*  7.  Dr.  Milner's  Representation  ofhhnselfand  his  adversary. 

*  B.  Mischiefs  at  Cambrige. 

*  Appendix.  Sect  1.  The  Principle,  on  which  the  Theorem 
^fbunded,  for  determining  the  Identity  of  Manuscripts,  defended 
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against  the  objections  of  Dr.  Milner;  and  hisowK  Principle  of  Com* 
putation  proved  to  be  a  false  one. 

‘  2.  Dr.  Milner’s  extraordinary  Mistake  about  the  meaning  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton’s  VtR A  Causa;  and  his  conscouent  false  Applicatioa 
of  it  to  the  Hypothesis  of  the  Three  first  llospels.’ 

From  this*  “  table  sommaire  den  nudii^ren'  the  reader  will 
at  once  guess  that  “  A  leaden  iteration  reigns  throughout”  this 
new  performance  of  Dr.  IMaish  ;  nor  will  the  guess  be  very  in¬ 
accurate.  The  Doctor's  argument  nins  round  in  a  jHTpctual 
circle,  in  which  he  may  write  till  dooms-day,  and  neither  he  i 
nor  his  few  remaining  admirers  be  a  whit  nearei  the  truth  tlian 
they  now  are.  The  Prayer- liook  is  the  ‘  baniu  of  the  Church  of 
England, — and  the  Bible  is  its  ^ foundation  — but  giving  awiy 
the  Bible  tends  to  make  people  *  forget  that  they  are  churchmen,’ 
and  the  momentous  “  fact”  is,  that  this  does  produce,  or  tend  to 
produce,  or  fnay  tend  to  produce,  a  neglect  of  the  Prayer-Book, 

— and  then  men  will  become  Calvinists,  or  will  have  a  tendency 
to  l)ettome  Calvinists, — and  thus  they  will  play  or  may  play 
into  the  hands  of  ‘  the  Dissenting  Interest for  Dissenters 
‘  neglect  the  Liturgy,’  and  are  then^fore  not  ‘  well-ajf  ected  to 
Uie  church  ;*  but  tliis  ‘  evil*  of  giving  away  Bibles  with  all  iu 
may-be’s  and  tendencies,  the  giving  away  Prayer-books 
*  tends  to  correct,’  for  ‘  the  Prayer-Book  is  the  banU  of  the 
Church  of  England.*  This  course  brings  the  Professor  very 
naturally  to  the  |)oint  whence  he  set  out ;  hut  having  gone  over 
the  patli  with  some  velocity  and  ini|)etus,  the  very  vitt  inertia 
of  the  revolving  body  (or  iwiiif/,  if  the  reader  so  please  to  eon- 
shler  it),  carries  it  beyond  this  precise  term,  and  causes  it  to 
run  throtigh  the  same  orbit  incessantly,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
may  be  operatetl  upon  by  some  of  the  “  thsturbing  causes,” 
which  our  author  so  scientifically  handlt^s  in  his  appendix. 

But,  be  the  vera  cai  sa  what  it  may,  all  phUosophers  know, 
that  when  any  luminary  moves  with  grcnit  rapidity,  it  excites 
the  sensation  of  a  continued  glare,  which  dazzles  the  sight,  and 
prevents  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  olyctrt  from  being 
duly  estimatiHl :  thus  also,  as  it  should  seem,  the  unusual 
lustre  sherl  around  by  the  Professor  as  he  jirocecds  in  his  course, 
has  so  dimmed  tlie  faculties  of  ordinary  mortals,  as  to  occasion 
their  mistaking  most  marvellously  his  object  and  intentions. 
For  our  own  parts  we  arc  not  backward  to  confess  that  we 
really  understood  Dr.  >larsh  in  his  former  publications,  to  affirm 
sometimes,  and  to  insinuate  a/traye,  that  a  want  of  attachment 
to  the  Idturgy  |)ervade<l  the  clerical  members  of  the  Bible 
Society,  and  tliat  they  were  very  negligent  in  res|>ect  to  its  dr- 
culatiou  :  we  fancied  also  tliat  he  produced  docuroeirts,  such  ti 
tlie  accounts  of  Prayer-Books  printed  and  sold  at  different 
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places,  in  order  to  establish  this  lamentable  “fact.*’  But 
now  “  Dr.  Marsh  fius  come  forward  and  doclan‘d  to  all  the 
world,  that  he  never  intended  to  impute  such  a  neglect  to 
Clergymen^  and  that  he  has  been  totally  misunderstood  respect- 
ini^  all  that  he  has  spoken  on  this  subject.**  Mr  Simeon,  in 
hii  spirited  and  able  little  pamphlet,  in  which,  however,  we 
fear  he  is,  sometimes,  rather  off  his  i^tiard,  avails  himself  very 
properly  of  this  circumstance,  and  con  titillates  his  clerical 
brethren  u[)on  it. 

*  I  should  never  dream  (says  Mr.  S.)  that  any  author,  much  less 
one  so  acute  as  Dr.  Marsh,  would  write  about  the  oonsequenccs  of  a 
thing  which  did  not  exist :  at  ieast,  I  should  have  thought,  espe- 
daliy  if  the  author  was  fond  of  hypotheses^  that  he  would  have  told 
us,  that  both  his  arguments  and  his  conclusions  were  hypothetical 
akogelher.  The  title,  to  express  the  author’s  mind,  should  have 
been  “  The  consequences  of  neglecting  to  give  away  the  Prayer- 
Book,  1 F  the  giving  away  of  Hibles  and  the  consequent  justification 

that  act ;  should  ever  produce  such  a  neglect.’*  ’ 

Again, 


*  Be  it  known  then  to  all  the  world,  that  Dr,  Marsh  disavotus 
ifiy  intention  of  accusing  the  friends  of  the  Bible  Society  of  neglecting 
to  give  atvay  the  Prayer-Book,  O  that  every  one  who  has  received 
I  false  impression,  might  now  be  rightly  informed  !  O  that  all  who 
have  circulated  Dr.  Marsh’s  pamphlets,  or  laboured  to  diffuse  his  ar« 
gunicnts,  might  now  learn  trom  Dr.  Slarsh  himself,  that  he  never 
intended  to  impute  to  tlic  friends  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Biblo 
Society  the  neglect  of  which  they  have  been  supposed  to  bo  guilty : 
(sec  pp.  40,  41,  of  his  Reply)  but  that  he  only  argued  on  a  suppo» 
sition  that  the  giving  aw  ay  the  Bible  so  freely,  and  the  justifying  of 
that  act  so  boldly,  as  had  been  done  by  the  friends  of  the  Bible 
Society,  might  in  time  lead  to  a  neglect  of  the  Prayer-Book. 

‘  And  now  that  Dr.  Marsh  has  rectified  the  mistake  of  the  whole 
world,  permit  me  also  to  rectify  a  mistake  of  his.  He  has  conceived, 
ind  the  scope  if  his  book  as  he  now  acknowledges  ity  goes  to  prove,  that 
the  advocates  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  hiire  jusiifeS 
•  neglect  of  giving  away  the  Prayer-Book,  But  I  am  happy  to  say, 
that  no  one  member  of  the  Church  of  England  that  has  advocated 
the  cause  of  the  Bible  Society  has,  os  far  as  I  know,  on'  any  occa* 
uoUf  justified  a  neglect  of  giving  away  the  Prayer-Book:  all  that  any 
of  them  have  justified  is  a  free  and  universal  distribution  of  the  Bible. 
It  was  not  any  member  of  the  Bible  Society  that  first  put  the  Prayer- 
Book  in  coinpelitioD  with  the  Bible ;  but  Dr.  Marsh,  who  w’ould  not 
luffer  members  of  the  Established  Church  to  use  their  own  discretion 
to  give  Bibles  and  Prayer-books  when,  and  how,  they  pleased ;  but 
would  insist  on  their  getting  Bibles  from  one  place  alone  (only),  and 
^hoays  accompanying  the  Bible  with  the  Prayer-Book.  Tliis  right 
only,  of  getting  Bibles  from  what  society  they  pleased y  and  of  distri¬ 
buting  them  in  the  way  they  judged  exjyedieni,  was  the  thing  claimed 
any  of  them.’ 
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Knoiu^h  hAH  now  been  gaid,  we  trust,  by  the  Episcopalian 
adToeates  of  Uie  Bible  Society,  to  justify  their  distribution  of 
Bibles  in  any  way  they  please.  Indeed  we  tliink  much  leas 
might  have  siitVic^,  and  doiibtles  ivould  have  sudiced,  had  H 
not  been  for  tlie  currency  given  to  Dr.  Marsh's  arguments  by 
tile  mere  authority  oi*  his  situation.  As  to  tiie  reasonings  tliem* 
S4dves,  they  are  throughout,  of  the  most  absurd,  contradictory, 
narrow,  and  bigotted  staini) ;  they  are  rather  8U(*h  as  would 
have  Ihmmi  brought  forward  by  some  illiterate  but  shrewd  rustic 
solicitor  in  defending  the  encroachments  of  a  j>etty  cor|)orati; 
town,  than  such  as  might  he  expected  to  flow  from  the  ex- 
|)anded  intellect  of  a  Divinity  Professor. in  one  of  the  most  oe- 
lebrateil  Universities  of  Europe.  But,  we  recollect  tlie  remark 
of  Cicero — turn  ahaurdem  quod  non  dictum  sit  ab 
alliquo  philoMophorum and  we  stand  corrected. 

Dr.  Marsh  ha.s,  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  a  farewel  thrust  I 
at  the  Calvinists.  And  the  way  in  which  he  manages  this,  u  | 
well  as  that  in  which  the  Calvinistic  controversy  is  introduced  I 
at  all  into  discussions  relative  to  the  Bible  Sot^ioty,  is  very 
natural  and  obvious  to  so  acute  a  logician  as  Dr.  Marsli.  Cal¬ 
vinists,  as  well  as  other  Christians,  are  members  of  tliat  speie- 
ty  ;  but  tliere  are  many  tilings  in  the  liturgy  and  articles  which  j 
Calvinists  must  entirely  disapprove ;  tJierefore,  it  must  be  ex- 
ceccUiigly  dangerous  to  give  away  Bibles  alone.  There  are 
many  ‘‘  weak  men"  who  see  no  necessary  connexion  hetweea 
the  minor  and  the  conclusion  of  this  much-vaunteii  syllogism. 
But  the  way  in  which  it  has  b<^n  generally  met,  is  by  a  pori- 
tive  denial  of  the  minor ;  and  that  by  an  ap|>eal  to  fact.  Many 
of  the  most  celebrated  fatliers,  Lady  Margaret  Professors,  and 
other  divines  of  the  English  Church,  have  l>een  notorious  Cal¬ 
vinists*;  so  that  it  is  easy  to  trace  a  succession  of  such  men 
from  the  times  of  Craumer  and  l^tiiner,  of  Hooker,  of  Be¬ 
veridge,  &.C.  down  to  those  of  Toplady  and  the  veneraWf 
Thomas  Scott.  This  our  Professor  endeavours  to  rebut  in  i 
manner  |>eculiarly  his  own.  He  imputes  notions  to  Calvinbts 
which  they  unifonnly  disclaim,  <lenu^s  to  them  sentiments  wliich 
they  as  constantly  avow,  caricatures  and  distorts  many  import¬ 
ant  opinions  held  by  them  in  common  witli  all  pious  men ;  and 


“  This,  says  Dr.  Ward  (one  of  Dr.  Marsh’s  predecessor! m 
the  Lady  Margaret  Professorsnip)  can  I  truly  add,  for  a  conduiioo, 
that  the  Churdi  of  England,  yrom  tht  beginning  of  the  Rejormatk^ 
and  this  our  famous  University,  with  all  thote  who  from  thence  t® 
now  have  with  einoyed  the  Divinity  chair,  if  we  except  one 

Frenchman,  [N.  n.  It  is  not  said  Whether  he  had  previously  studW 

At  a  German  University.]  have  constantly  adhered  to  St.  Austin  ® 
these  points."  Concio  ad  Clerum,  Cambridge,  1625,  p»45. 
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by  this  strani^  roo<liticatiou  I'eadily  proiluccs  imaginary  reli- 
ponists  who  may  dislike  the  Prayer-Book  or  any  otlier  book. 
Acfordint^  to  Dr.  Marsh’s  standard  of  Calvinism,  Calvin  him- 
gell  was  not  a  Calvinist  :  for  he  fancies  that  no  man  of  this  per- 
fuasion  can  adopt  the  proposition  “  that  though  ire  cannot  he 
$ared  by  our  workn^  tte  cannot  be  ttaved  without  them 
while  the  truth  is,  that  Calvin  and  all  Calvinists,  except  the 
rery  few  who  have  run  to  Uie  antinomian  extreme,  maintain 
this  proposition  with  as  much  energy  as  Dr.  Marsh  himself,  and 
with  much  more  consistency. 

The  learnoil  Doctor  has  develoj>ed  a  few  tluH)logical  disco¬ 
veries  in  this  branch  of  his  inquiry  aud  Reply  to  which  we  shall 
brittly  advert.  Two  or  three  of  his  opponents  have  taken  caro 
to  remind  him  of  some  sermons  preached  by  him  in  the  Cniver- 
dty  church,  which  contained  sentiments  unfavourable,  as  was 
tiiought  by  many,  not  merely  to  Calvinism,  hut  to  sound  evan- 
gelicul  religion  altogether.  He  meets  their  charge  by  <tuoting 
what,  of  course,  he  considers  as  leagt  objectionable  ;  yet  he  ad- 
Tanees  some  odd  fancies,  notwithstanding.  He  allows  most 
fully  the  doctrine  of  justilication  by  faith  ;  he  says,  the  Cal¬ 
vinists  arc  decidedly  right  in  their  interpretation  of  the  elervnth 
article  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  nay,  he  says  farther, — ‘  let 
it  be  granUnl  to  the  Calvinists  that  acconling  to  the  eleventh^ 
tnrelfthj  and  thirteenth  articles,  the  performance  of  good 
works  is  neither  a  cause  nor  a  condition  of  justitir*ation  :  let 
them  remain  in  possession  of  a  post,  which  is  le  dly  impreg^ 
nablvy  and  should  never  have  been  attac  ked.’  But  though  he 
magnanimously  concedes  them  these  joints,  it  is  only  that  he  may 
throw  them  oiV  their  guard,  and  grind  them  to  powder  in  u 
new  position.  To  this  end  he  gives  to  the  w  orld  a  discovery 
worthy  of  a  Proh'ssor  of  Divinity  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
namely,  i\vAi  just!  fi  cat  ion  and  regeneration  are  inseparably 
connected  with  baptism!  Should  Dr.  Milner,  or  his  friends, 
be  any  more  troubled  with  the  inquiricni  “  Is  Dr.  Marsh  a  gi*eat 
Divine?  Has  he  excelled  all  others  in  promoting  the  know- 
k*dge  of  true  religion  f” —this  gnuid  discovery  will  furnish  a 
ready  answer.  For  the  intelh'ctual  process  which  led  to  thu 
discovery,  the  reader  may  consult  pp.  117,  118,  of  Dr.  Marsh’s 
Reply ;  and  for  some  lively  animadversions  upon  it,  may 
turn  to  |»p.  25,  26,  27,  of  Mr.  Simeon’s  Congratulatory  L<*tter. 

Dr.  Marsh  presents  his  readers  with  a  very  entertaining, 
though  we  humbly  venture,  to  think  no>  very  logical,  chapter, 
“  on  the  absurdity  and  malice  of  tlie  attempt  to  repnsw'iit  an 
op|M)sition  to  the  Bible  Society,  as  implying  an  opposition  to  the 
Bible.”  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  still  more  amusing  had 
he  exerted  his  ingenuity  in  proving  that  his  op|>osition  to  the 
Bible  Society  resulted  from  a  genuine  love  to  the  Bible  iUelf ; 
VoL.  X.  3  C 
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but,  taking  the  matter  as  it  now  stands,  we  lisTe  no  room  to 
ccnipluin  of  want  ot  eniertainuient. 

Ill  the  1st  plaee,  it  is  pretended,  the  charge  is  ah$mrd. 
\Vli\  ?  Ik'caiise  Dr.  Milner  inisiinderslood  the  nature  of  tha 
Professor’s  boast  wbtMi  be  said,  ‘  1  ehallen^e  my  opponent!  to 
declare  wlietber  they  have  labour'd  harder  than  I  haye  done, 
to  promote  the  stiidt  of  the  Bible.’  Dr.  INlilner  ondeavoared 
to  show  tlh'it  wiiatever  his  iainjurn  may  have  been,  they  htva 
not  be«‘ii  very  successful;  and  that  even  if  they  had,  they  ntft 
more  likely  to  produce  a  speculative  and  critical,  than  a  devo- 
tionul  ami  beneficial,  study  of  the  Bible.  Now  mark  Dr. 
Marsh’s  triiitnphant  reply  : 

‘  In  this  challenge  1  boasted  of  nothing  but  my  indnstry^  of  which 
a  man  may  boast  without  much  vanity  ;  but  it  was  suthefent  to  repd 
the  charge  of  iny  opponents.  And  1  proper, y  challenged  them  to 
shew,  that  they  liud  Inboured  harder  tlian  1  h<id  done,  to  promote  the 
study  of  it,  l}ecause  it  shewinl  the  injustice  of  their  insinuations  in  the 
stronger  light.  Wliether  1  have  .successfully  laboured,  is  another  rth 
quiry  whitdi  Iius  no  concern  with  the  present  question.* 

It  is  nnilly  dillieiih  toi'onceive  that  any  man  capable  of  comt- 
Inuf  twenty  sliould  didight  in  such  es^regious  trifling  as  this.  It 
is,  as  though  he  should  say,  “  I  know  how  the  mt'thodUtic 
fcroot/ will  cry  up  your  Dealtrys,  and  (lisbornes,  and  SinuKiDs; 
their  mnvearieil  labours  in  season  and  out  of  seasoi’  to 
slnMiglhen  nuMi  against  the  assaults  of  Satan,  and  promote  the 
humble,  devotional,  reading  of  the  Bible  :  and  though  they  rnty 
have  converted  more  souls  iu  one  sermon  than  I  ever  gave  Biblei 
to  in  all  my  lii’e,  yet  I  have  laboured  ns  hartl  as  any  of  them ; 
and  therefore  1  may  boast  of  my  industnf,  aye,  and  pryperhf^ 
too  I”  l^‘t  the  reader  picture  to  himself,  a  hero  just  returned 
from  Spain,  covered  with  scars  and  with  glory,  and  fancy  a  tniB 
who  had  never  si'cn  a  battle,  exelaiiniug,  “  Well,  he  may  boast, 
and  so  may  / ;  have  not  I  written  against  lionaparte  *ui  the 
newspapers ;  and  cari(‘atuied  bim  in  the  priiit-sho|>s ;  and  dki 
not  I  for  fuiir-uiuUtwenty  hours  together  thrust  iny  head  agaiiMl 
a  horii>work.  at  Cumberland  fort,  that  1  miglit  experiineutaliy 
asciTtain  whether  fortifications  iM)nhl  be  overthrown  by  any  other 
means  so  well  as  by  artillery  ;  and  have  not  1  invented  an  alge- 
braM'ivI  theorem  to  compute  the  relative  strengths  of  hatteriei 
matle  of  earth,  stone,  and  bricks,  due  allowance  being  madefof 
**  disturbing  caus(*s  I  don’t  say  that  in  all  this  1  have  lalioured 
furcefts fully.,  hut  surely  I  may  boast  of  my  induMtry  Could 
any  iH*rson  laugli  at  such  an  idiotic  boaster,  and  vet  commend 
Dr.  Marsh  ?  ’  ' 

But,  •dly,  Uie  charge  to  which  the  Doctor  adverts  in  tWi 
chapter,  is  imi/ictoiM.  How  does  ho  prove  it  ?  By  transcribinf 
a  letter  sent  to  bim  by  one  who  either  is,  or  pretendtf  to  be,  tB 
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|ioii6Kt  and  well-iTieanin^,  hut  bi2[t>ted  and  not  very  oultivated 
Quaker,  who,  takiiijj:  it  for  "ranted  tliat  the  Professor’s  aversion 
to  the  Bihle  Society  arises  from  an  irrelitrious  turn  of  mind,  most 
loleiniily  exhorts  him  to  six'edy  re|>entance.  The  leiiriUMl  l)(H*tor, 
by  a  novel  oxer eise  of  his  loc:i<*al  faculties,  most  uentely  infers  tiiat 
10  |H‘rson  eoidd  ever  think  of  exhortin"  a  professor  of  divinity 
to  repeiitaiiee  and  pniyer  wlio  did  not  mean  to  slioot  him  ; 
md  is  therefore  really  alarmetl  lest  his  expostulatory  “  friend” 
should  become  an  assassin.  The  letter,  and  part  of  l)r.  ]Slarsh’s 
inferences  from  it,  are  ln*n‘  i^iven. 

**  Let  me  tell  thee,  if  thou  prevcntest  the  poor  from  reading  the 
Bible,  thou  art  hindering  them  from  going  to  Heaven,  and  pcrhapi 
thou  art  the  cause  of  their  damnation.  Shudder  atthe  thouglit  of 
beeping  one  of  these  noor  creatures  in  ignorance,  or  of  being  like 
the  lawyers,  who  would  not  go  to  Heaven,  nor  permit  others  to 
enter  in.  Wilt  thou  fight  against  God?  Look  at  Pharoah,  Korah, 
Dithan,  &c.  &c.  How  canst  thou  pretend  to  instruct  youth,  and 
hire  not  a  real  regard  for  the  Bible  ?  How  canst  thou  profesi  thy- 
lelf  a  Protestant,  and  not  love  the  Bihle  ?  I^ook  at  the  Martvrs, 
thitwere  burnt  for  the  Bible,  that  rejoiced  that  they  were  worthy  to 
idfer  for  the  Bible.  And  yet  wait  thou  call  thyself  a  Protestant,  and 
detpise  the  Bible  ?  But,  if  thou  wilt  say  thou  dost  love  it,  and  it  has 
done  thee  good,  why  then  must  not  the  poor  have  it  ?  Why  inuat 

I  not  they  go  to  Heaven?  Why  must  they  go  to  Hell  because  not 
rich?  or  don’t  fill  thy  Professors  chair  ?  Ilemeinber,  I  warn  thee  of 
thy  ways.  Thou  art  fighting  against  Ch>d.  Thou  art  an  enemy  to 
true  religion  :  thou  art  a  friend  of  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air. 
And  I  tell  thee,  as  Nicodemus  was  told,  except  thou  art  born  again, 
thou  canst  not  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Repent,  or  else 
hke  Judas,  thou  slialt  go  to  thy  own  place,  where  with  Dives  thou 
tilt  call  for  water  to  cool  thy  parching  tongue.*  And  after  more  to 
the  same  purpose,  he  concludes  as  follows:  *•!  say  tliou  art  an 
aemy  to  Gou,  and  all  righteousness ;  thou  art  an  agent  for  Hell ; 
ud  10071  the  wrath  of  Go<l  will  be  poured  out  upon  thee.  Throw 
dovn  the  arms  of  rebellion;  fall  down  at  the  footstool  of  mercy; 
oil  upon  thy  God,  or  else  it  will  be  too  late.  I  warn  thee  of 
ieitrvction.  Escape  for  thy  life.* 

‘  This  letter,’  says  Dr.  Marsh,  ‘  is  not  only  remarkable  for  its  bigo 
py  ^d  intolerance,  but  is  of  so  ntcnacinfrfx  character,  as  to  excite 
I  prehensions  even  for  personal  safety  That  the  writer  of  it  would 
loathe  Margaret  Professor  to  the  slake,  if  he  had  tiie power  to  do  so, 
|ciD  hardly  admit  a  doubt.* 

I  But,  farther,  the  aforesaid  charge  is  malicious,  because  the 
1‘^eMi'.  Perceval  never  made  it ;  and  ‘  the  houoiir  of  Imving 
l^wii  esttH'med  by  such  a  man  is  sufticiciit  to  coinpeusaU*  for  the 
Uwives  of  ten  thousand  adversaries.*  It  seems  that  wliea 
Marsli  published  his  celebrated  “  Inquiry,”  he  sent  a  copy 
pit  to  that  laincnte^l  statesman,  who,  as  is  very  usual,  vie  ap- 
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prcheiul,  on  such  occasions,  retunied  him  a  complimontary  letter 
of  thanks  before  he  had  read  it :  and,  with  a  ludicrous  si^lf. 
complacency,  like  that  with  which  a  raw  under>i;raduate  shvn% 
to  his  fellow  students  a  note  from  his  college-tutor  inviting 
to  breakfast,  the  over -joyed  Professor  avails  hims<‘lf  of  every 
opportunity  of  exhihitin^  the  farourahle  poiiion  of  this 
letter,  'riius,  it  is  inserted  at  pau^e  54  of  the  Keply  to  Mr. 
Vansittart,  atj^aiu  at  patj^e  P25  of  tin*  Reply  to  Dr.  Milner,  and 
that  our  author  may  derive  all  possible  advantage  from  it,  ae 
.  quote  it  once  more  here. 

‘  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  the  concluding  sentence  of  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  me  on  the  6th  of  last  February.  Having  ic. 
knowledged  the  receipt  of  iny  ‘Inquiry*  and  having /amen/etf, 
kc  had  not  then  had  time  to  read  it^  he  concluded  with  the  fol. 
lowing  sentence. 

‘  I  assure  you  1  am  too  fully  sensible  of  the  motives  which  in¬ 
fluence  you,  not  to  be  iible  to  ditfer  from  you  on  that  point*  without 
suft'ering  such  difl’crence  to  have  the  slightest  effect  in  diminish¬ 
ing  the  regard  and  respect  with  which  1  am.  Dear  Sir, 

Yours,  most  truly, 
Spencer  PerceviL* 

When  transcribing  this  delicious  compliment  into  the  work 
now  before  us.  Dr.  IVlarsh  says,  ‘  Mr.  Perceval  was  dingmied 
with  the  treatment  which  1  rmuved.’  Of  this  the  public  hivr 
no  proof;  ami  if  they  bad,  it  would  not  stand  for  much,  be¬ 
cause  according  to  our  author’s  own  statement,  Mr.  P.  bid 
not  read  the  “  Inquiry,”  and  therefore  was  not  a  competent 
judge  of  tlic  treatment  tlic  inquirer  ought  to  receive.  Hid 
that  enligbleuc'd  and  amiable  man  perused  the  “  Inquiry,” 
and,  much  more,  bad  he  jierused  Dr.  51arsli’s  subsequent  pub- 
iieations,  there  can  he  little  doubt  hut  that  his  disgust  would 
have  been  transferred  from  the  Professor’s  opponents  to  the 
Professor  himself.  Hy  the  way,  it  is  rather  curious,  that  in  the 
whole  range  of  this  controvci*sy,  the  only  known  fiersons  who 
should  have  been  commemled  hy  our  disinterested  author,  ire 
the  late  and  the  prt'sent  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer. 
(vide  pp.  3  ami  1*25.)  'riiis  is  a  singular  anomaly,  the  “  cem 
caii/fo”  of  which  we  leave  to  the  sagacity  of  our  philosophiiinc 
friends. 

Our  learmnl  author  having,  as  he  fancies,  clipped  the  winp 
of  the  “  brood  of  inethodistic”  churchmen  pretty  ckwcK, 
tlourishee*  his  professorial  scissars  in  terroretn  at  the 
preshyterian  chickens.  Dr.  Milner,  weak,  unsuspecting,  naiji- 
seems  to  think,  “  a  dread  of  contagion”  from  occasional  m* 
ter(‘ourse  with  Dissenters,  cii|)ecial]y  in  the  exercise  of  Chris¬ 
tian  benevolence,  almost  as  ridiculous  as  the  alarm  of  th^ 
poor  woman  wliose  husband  that  had  never  liad  the 
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pox,  was  buried  by  the  side  of  one  who  died  of  (bat  sad 
(liM'fder.  The  Dt^an  be  lias  kiibwii  several  Dissenters 

‘  ;  ho  euuld.  lioiit*stly  declare  tliut  they  mere  mell-ajfevted 
to  oiir.i'st'ddishnieiit  in  Church  and  State.*  To  this  Profi*ssor 
Mursli  rejdies, 

‘  Now  if  a  Dissenter  is  really  well-afFected  to  the  KstabiUhed 
Church,  I  uin  really  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  why  he  should  rc* 
main  a  Dissenter,  Why  should  a  man  continue  to  rncct  what 
he  really  anpruves  ‘  by  being  well-atfected  to  the  cnurch,  wc 
do  not  unvlei*8tand  a  mere  absence  of  hostility  :  we  understand 
tk  ‘  heing  attached  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church.  Rut 
hovi'  can  any  conscientious  Dissenter  declare  that  he  is  attached 
to  die  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  ?  Would  it  not  be  a 
declaration  of  h\%  believing  one  thing  and  professing  another 

To  us  this  appmrs  the  most  jiuerile  triHing.  What;  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  are  Disscniters,  but  ihev  who  are  in  tba 
habit  of  attending  separate  placid  of  worship  ?  “  Separatists 
(says  Jacob)  from  (he  church,  and  the  service  and  worship 
thereof.’'  I’lie  Kjilscopaliaii  Church  t'stahlisluHl*  in  these 
realms,  though,  in  many  respects  very  excellent,  yet,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  under  the  (  oiitrol  of  man,  is  regulated  by  human 
devices,  and  may  therefore  (none  but  the  most  ignorant  de¬ 
votee*  will  ileny  it)  be  imperfect,  'riius,  in  many  of  our 
large  towns,  the  provision'  for  religious  instruction  among 
Episcopalians  is  very  inadeituiite.  In  the  inirish  of  St.  Paiicras 
for  example,  the  parish  church  will  contain  about  200  jiersons, 
and  other  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  regular  Epis¬ 
copalians  about  2000  more,  while  the  population  of  the  parish 
fXceiMls  JiJ}y -thousand !  iV'O  that  here,  the  bulk  of  the  po¬ 
pulation,  if  they  happen  to*  think  the  care  of  the  soul  “  the 
one  thing  iit*edfur*  must  worship  in  separate  chapels:  yet  it 
by  no  means  follows  as  a  iuect^ssary  constupiencc,  that  they 
“reject  the  church  the  triitli  may  simply  be  that  the  cbureli 
rejects,  or  at  least,  neglects,  them. 

Again,  take  a  case  (like  that  alludcil  to  by  Mr.  Simeon, 
p.  27.)  where  the  clergyman  prefers  being  out  on  a  shooting 
party,  to  visiting  the  sick,  or  instructing  the  ignorant ;  or 
thinks  more  of  augmenting  his  tYthei4  than  of  converting  souls  ; 
or  is  totally  regardless  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  bis  Hock  ; 
or  preaches  obviously  false  doctrine,  making  the  sentiments 
delivered  from  the  pulpit  coiiiradict  those  that  are  delivered 
from  the  reading  desk.  Might  not  a  man  in  such  a  cast*, 
^  ■  _ _  -  -  -  -  - .  -  - 

•  We  employ  this  phraseology  because  in  the  opinion  of  a  great  law 
Loid,  “  every  separate  congregation  that  meets  in  a  place  of  worship 
duly  registered,  anu  whose  luiulster  has  obtained  a  licence,  is  as  much 
•  part  of  the  religion  established  by  law'  in  this  kingdoiu,  as  the  Epis¬ 
copalian  church  herself." 
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]>refor  “  the  roanM'  brown  loaf  of  the  tabernacle**  to  the  empt? 
hiiHliH  oflered  him  in  the  c^iurch,  and  ycH  remain  ^  well~ajS 
fecied  to  the  doctrine  and  diaeipline  of  the  church  ;*  and  be 
ail  the  while  mourning  in  secret  Uiat  her  interests  should 
so  lamentably  be  bartered  by  those  who  are  fattening  upon 
her  emoluments  ? 

Once  more,  look  at  tlie  cofKiuot  of  those  Dissenters  (not 
a  few)  who  subscribe  to  the  Prayer-^book  and  Homily  Society. 
Will  Dr.  Marsh  aflinn  tliat  su^  conduct  does  not  resnk 
from  a  solicitude  to  see  the  primitire  spirit  and  discipline  of 
Ulis  Prot4»8tant  Church  restored ;  that  it  is  ‘  a  declaration  of 
their  believing  one  thing  and  professing  another;*  and  that 
notwithstanding,  they  who  so  act  cannot  be  well-alTected  to 
the  Church  ?  Or,  will  he  say  that  such  conduct  simply  proves 
that  they  admire  the  Prayer-hook  and  Homilies?  If,  as  Dr. 
Marsh  is  incH.^saDtly  arguing,  “  the  Prayer-book  is  the  baii$ 
of  the  establishment,**  “  the  safeguard  of  the  Church,**  &c. 
it  will  require  a  iniieh  happier  knack  at  making  the  worse 
apiMMir  the  better  reason**  than  even  this  gentleman  possesses, 
to  prove  that  he  who  cheerfully  contributes,  to  the  utmost 
of  his  ability,  to  the  distribution  of  Pi*ayer-book8  and  Homilies, 
is  inimical  to  the  Church. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  this  detail  to  'Dissenters  of  til 
persuasions,  as  liulependants.  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  &c. 
and  to  shew  that  tliough  sometiung  in  their  principles  may  render 
dieir  dissent  conscientiously  necessary,  it  by  no  means  naturally 
follows,  that  they  may  not  be  “  well-affected  to  the  church.”  The 
only  class  of  nonconformists  whose  principles  can  fairly  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  hostile  to  the  church,  is  tl  le  comparatively  small  one 
w  ho*  think  tliat  the  eHtahiiHhmcnt  of  religion  under  any 
is  inc*ompatible  with  Christianity  *.  and  even  of  these,  thera 
are  doubtless  several,  wliatever  may  be  inferred  from  thrir 
sentiments,  who  would  dread  the  'overtlirow  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  country,  nearly  if  i  lot  quite  as  much  as  Dr. 
Marsh  himself. 

But  the  learned  Protessor  will  I  *cply,  they  are  not  Maiitjied 
with  the  Kpiscopulian  Church  i^s  it  is,  but  wish  to  see  o 
change;  and  liow  can  they  be  Hrell^c^ected*'  to  it?  how 
can  they  dt'clarc  (hey  are  atlai  ‘hed  to  it,  in  afty  sense,  if 
they  wish  it  modified?  To  the  diiargc  of  wishing  to  see  toaia 
change,  most  Dissenters  will,  we  apprehend,  plead  guilty. 
Anti  prohahly  otic’  reason,  tliough  it  is  only  a  secondary  one, 
why  they  so  cordially  support  the  Bible  i^ociety,  is,  becausa 
they  believe  it  is  calculated,  under  Ciod,  to  diminish  the  dlf* 
ferencca  and  distance  betv/een  (gootl  mew  of  all  persuasions; 
to  change^  much  for  the  Wtter,  both  Dissenters  and  Churrh- 
mcn  ;  to  augment  greatly  the  number  of  pious  active  ministers 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Church  ;  and  ultimately  to  produce 
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mch  compreheoKion  in  the  terms  of  coiifbrmhy,  as  shall 
greatly  diminish,  if  not  entirely  remove,  the  necessity  of 
dissent,  except  amoii^  men  of  heterodox  sentiments  But,  if 
the  desire  of  chanfj^  be  an  indication  of  enmity  to  the  Churcli, 
how  would  many  clerf^mcn,  how  would  Dr.  Marsh  himself, 
stand  acquitted  ?  Clerg)'ineii  of  evangelical  sentiments  naturally 
wish  to  see  tlie  original  discipline  of  their  Church  so  restort^d, 
that  careless  irreligious  ministers,  should  no  more  find  entrance.. 
Aud,  if  Dr.  Marsh  would  seriously  examine  his  own  heart 
upon  this  point,  we  qu^tion  whether  he  would  not  cWtect 
himself  wishing  for  sudi  an  alteration  as  would  keep  out  tlie 
“  Methodists'*  and  “  Calvinists."  There  are  moinentu  when 
we  can  hardly  help  suspecting,  that  he  woukl  he  full  as  glad 
to  witness  such  a  change  as  would  expel  Dr.  Milner  from 
the  deanery  of  Carlisle,  as  the  poor  Quaker  of  Abingdon 
would  be  to  “tic  the  Margaret  Pbxifessor  to  the  stake." 

We  had  iiiteiideil  to  notice  Dr.  Marsh's  illiberal  repre- 
wntation  of  “  tlic  Dissenting  Interest and  his  extreme  in¬ 
consistency,  (if  the  note  at  p.  136  conveys  his  real  senti- 
ments  iu  boasting  of  his  friendly  intercourse  with  mauy  Dis¬ 
senters  :  but,  on  looking  back  to  what  we  have  written,  wo 
fed  compelled  to  forbear.  The  same  reason  obliged  us  to 
pwH  over  the  roatliematical  parade  in  section  1st  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessor's  appendix,  as  well  as  the  learned  quibbling  relative 
to  the  “  vera  causa"  in  section  the  2d.  They  who  arc  in 
the  habit  of  reading  the  mathematical  articles  in  this  Review, 
will  rely  upon  our  word,  when  we  say  that  notwitlistanding  tlie 
iff^cteil  contempt  with  which  Dr.  Marsh  speaks  of  Dr.  Milner's 
ignorance  of  mathematical  science,  his  own  statement  of  the 
celebrated  “  theorem,"  and  his  own  illnstration  of  the  prin- 
cipk  ou  which  it  is  founded,  completely  confirm  Dr.  Milner's 
Porous  illustration  of  it  quot^  at  page  99  of  our  Review 
hr  July.  They  who  doubt  our  judgment,  and  at  the  same 
hme  have  any  curiosity  to  see  how  the  fonnuhe  of  algebraists 
uy  be  set  ofi'  by  terms  selected  from  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Udy  Margaret  piscratory  females,  will  do  well  to  turn  to 
pp.  1 — ^20  of  the  Professor's  appendix. 

Before  we  close  this  article  we  would  gladly  assist  the 
iHdcr  iu  appreciating  the  value  of  our  author's  publications 
«  the  subject  of  the  Bible  Society.  We  shall  borrow  the 
not  from  any  methodistic  or  calvinistic  cKvine,  but  from 
*  Uy  matliematician,  the  late  Dr.  Waring,  Dr.  Milner’s  pre- 
hcetsor  in  the  Lucasian  professorship.  The  language  has  the 
^liarity  of  that  great  man;  but  the  sentiments  are  ad- 
drtble. 

*  The  excellency  of  writings  rfepeiuis  on  the  excellency  of 
^  language  and  sentiments;  but  oriocipallv  on  the  latter  ; 
hr  any  words  repeated  without  sentiincnts,  is,  without  their 
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‘  meaning  being  understood^  are  empty  and  nugatory  sounds; 
‘  but  the  same  sentiments  conveyed  in  any  language  whatever, 
‘  or  if  possible  in  no  language  at  ull,  will  (if  clearly  understood) 

*  contain  the  baiue  strength,  wisdom,  goodness,  sublimity,  beauty, 

*  pathos  and  every  other  excellence ;  and  also  the  same  similitudei, 

*  images  and  substitutions. 

1  he  best,  the  compositions  of  most  value,  as  far  exceeding 

*  all  other  as  injinitc  does  finite ;  are  those,  which  by  example, 

*  precept  or  story  teach  the  means  oj  acquiring  eteima!  happineu^ 

*  &c.,  which  excite  the  greater  fervency  of  exulted  piety  and 
‘  superior  humanity,  and  more  restrain  our  vicious  passions  and 
‘  inclinations;  such  as  create  the  most  sensible,  the  most  lasting 
‘  impressions  on  the  mind,  of  piety,  benevolence,  humanity  and 

*  every  good  thing ;  impressions  w  hich  produce  actions  and  r«- 

*  gulate  our  lives ;  and  not  like  tiecting  shadows  passing  over 

*  fields  of  corn  which  leave  not  u  trace  behind;  such  compositioni 

*  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  read  often  at  sfateil  and  other 

*  proper  times,  with  the  greatest  attention  possible;  and  in  all 

*  nis  actions  to  be  directed  by  them,  and  from  thence  acquire 

*  habits  accordingly. 

‘  Those  claim  the  second  place,  which  teach  mankind  some- 

*  thing  useful  to  their  support  and  well  being  in  this  state. 

‘  'Jhirdly,  those  w  hich  strengthen  and  improve  the  understanding 

*  either  by  example  or  precejit ;  these  may  sometimes  be  in- 

*  eluded  in  the  preceding,  but  should  never  be  pursued  to  their  neg- 

*  lect. 

*  And  lastly,  what  will  innocently  amuse  the  mind,  and  kefp 

*  it  free  from  idleness  and  every  thing  hurtful.”* 


Now,  we  could  almost  fancy,  that  scarcely  the  most  devoted 
admirers  of  Dr.  Marsh  would  claim  for  his  ])ublications  re®- 
|)ccting  the  Hihle  iSwiety,  even  the  last  and  lowc^st  degree  of 
excellence  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Waring  in  tlie  above  quotation. 
That  these  works  amune,  we  can  unhesitatingly  cleclare;  but 
that  they  “  itnwcf'ntly  anuise”  and  ktvp  the  mind  from  “every 
thing  hurtful,”  who  will  alVirm  ?  The  whole  tendency  of  them b 
to  call  into  exercise  both  among  the  author’s  followers  and  hif 
opponents,  passions  which  it  has  ever  been  tlie  great  object  of 
philosophers  and  divines  to  extinguish.  For  our  own  |)trt*, 
though  we  have  rea<l  the  Frofessor’s  late  productions  with  tU 
possible  good  temper,  we  are  not  tjnite  sure  wlictlier  we  have 
not  now’  and  then  had  to  contend  witli  rising  emotions  which 
it  behovtsl  us  to  repress.  As  to  genctrous,  henevoleot,  awl 
noble  sentiments,  we  should  as  soon  expect  to  sec  honey 
exude  from  a  cmh-tree  after  a  tlinHi  month's  Irost,  as  to 
find  them  emanating  from  the  breast  which  had  Invn  , 
broo<liug  over  the  pages  of  Dr.  Marsh,  and  those  ww 
espouse  th  same  si(ie  of  this  great  question.  Do  w 
“  Inquiries,”  and  “  Letters,”  and  “  Keplies,”  ‘  teach  mankiH 


*  Waring’s  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  p.  162. 
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iiiy  thill"  useful  to  their  su|)|)ort  aiul  well  beln"  in  t!io*stat(‘  }* 
No.  Do  they  ‘  excite  a  fervency  of  exalttMl  piety  aiut  superior 
tminaiiity  No.  Do  they  tend  to  destroy  hijjotry,  to  paralyze 
party  feelin",  to  heal  the  breaches  which  loiuj  have  aftlictiMi  tlie 
riuireh  of  Christ,  to  hasten  that  period  so  anlently  prayed  for 
b)  holy  men  in  all  a"es,  when  “  Kphraiin  shall  no  lon^tT  vex 
Judah,  nor  Judah  Kphraiin  when  love  of  (hal  and  love  to 
man  shall  universally  prevail,  and  “  they  shall  no  more  hurt 
nor  destroy  in  all  God’s  holy  mountain  Al.is  !  No.  They 
exhibit  no  marks  hut  of  a  frij^d,  narrow,  calculating,  and 
as  we  seriously  think,  danc^rous  jwlicy ;  and  they  are  written 
in  an  intricate  and  perplexed  sty^e,  const ituteil,  for  the  most  part, 
of  just  such  short  and  feeble  sentences  as  are  b**st  calculated  to 
IHvveiit  all  How  of  soul,  and  destroy  all  probability  of 
contaii^ioii  of  sentiment.  There  is  one,  and  we  con  jectun',  only 
oue  clitss  of  men,  who  will  be  able  to  read  these  prodin*tions 
with  tolerable  patience,  we  mean  the  soi-diMant  rational 
preachers  still  remaining  in  the  Church ;  they  who  will 
preach  of  virtue  and  vice,  of  heaven  and  hell,  with  all  the 
coolness  and  phlegm  of  a  philosopher ;  who  will  “  prove  by 
uiuleniable  arithmetic,  that  eternity  is  longer  than  tiin<>,  and 
evince,  by  the  most  evident  demonstrations,  that  ris^ht  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  wrongs,  and  happiness  to  misery.” 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  this  most  reuowneil  of  modem 
^spiritual  Quixotes.*’  The  recent  exploits  of  his  Sancho  Panza, 
one  Mr.  N  orris,  will  probably  be  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  our 
readers  in  our  number  for  January. 


Since  the  preceding^  article  was  written,  and  indeed 
printed,  we  have  seen  the  jmmphlet  which  Dr.  Marsh  has  jmh- 
llshed  as  a  rejoinder  to  IMr.  Simeon.  •  I'ke*  leai’iied  Proh*ssor 
has  managed,  by  his  loh"  strins^of  consequences,  to  draw  the 
latter  parts  of  the  discussion  so  far  from  all  boarin"  upon  tlie 
Bible  Society,  that  we  shall  probably  notice  none  of  his  future 
productions  on  the  subject;  nor,  most  assuredly,  should  we  say 
a  syllable  resjiectine^  this  pamphlet,  were  it  not  that  it  tends 
atill  farther  to  elucidate  the  amiable  andyentle  dispositions  with 
'thk'h  the  few  remaining  opponents  of  that  Society  vilify  its 
friends.  Mr.  Simeon,  after  a  solemn  declaration  that  he 
*  Would  not  knowingly  and  intentionally  misrepreatuii’  Dr. 
Marsh,  quotes  a  passage  from  his  rejily  to  Dean  Milner,  from 
which  he  inferred,  as  many  other  persons  did,  that  the  Lady 
Mar^ret  Professor  of  Divinity,  confounded  baptism,  justi- 
Scation,  and  sanctiHcation.  Whether  his  inferen6e  from  tlie 
Professor’s  language,  was  correct  or  not,  may  perhaps  adinit  of 
VoL.  X.  2D 
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a  question ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  Uiat  he  bad  not  thf 
sUgbtcht  intention  to  inisreji resent  him,  or  to  dcc*cive  tlie  public 
as  to  the  ojiinions  really  held  by  Dr.  Marsh ;  lK*cause  in  Uiat  cist 
the  quotations  he  made  >vouId  of  course  defeat  his  own  object 
Dr.  Marsh,  however,  upon  this  slender  ground,  accuses  Mr. 
Simeon  in  the  grossest  manner,  of  wilful  falsehood,  and  readi 
him  a  severe  lecture  upon  the  sin  of  lying,”  which  he  tflb 
him  can  only  ^  exist  in  a  mind  which  is  fallen  into  the  sink  d 
depravity.’  Hut  how  stainls  the  matter  in  point  of  ‘‘  i-act”  Hitb 
this  learned  Frofessor  of  Divinity  ?  Why,  tlius.  He  did  not 
mean  to  eoiuieet  muctijicution  hut  regeneration  with  bapti»m. 
Let  us  not  misrepresent  him:  nor  let  the  reader  doubt  our  ve¬ 
racity,  when  we  assure  him  that  the  following  passage  was  not 
penned  by  a  celebrated  Harristcr”  who  a  few'  yeai-s  ago 
wrote  himself  into  a  snug  place  by  opposing  evangelical  rcligiou, 
but  by  Dr.  Marsh  himself. 

‘  Wlicn  regeneration  is  once  detached  from  baptism,  with  which 
our  church  closely  connects  it,  a  door  is  immediately  opened  /or  all 
the  dreamincra  of  fhnaticSt  abotU  the  pangs,  both  ordinary  and  extra* 
ordinargt  the  )inv  Birth  Letter  to  Simeon,  p.  25. 

11  ow  deplorably  must  controversy  aflfect  the  heart  of  a  man 
who  can  thus  transgress  the  bounds  of  decorum.  How  shock¬ 
ingly  must  it  lower  the  moral  sense,  when  it  can  lead  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Divinity  to  aeeuse  the  most  active,  and  vigilant,  tnd 
nnefnl  elergymaii  resident  in  the  same  University  (Dr.  Marsh 
himself  dare  not  deny  this)  of  wi^ul  lyings  for  iiiereJy  draw¬ 
ing  an  erroneous  inference  from  his  own  dubious  phraseology! 
And  when,  farther,  it  has  led  him  to  set  a  higher  value  u])on 
the  reracity  of  poor  Porson,  (whose  disregard  of  truth  wa« 
almost  as  notorious  as  his  intem])ernuee,)  than  upon  that  of 
the  Dean  of  Carlisle  ! 

The  Professor  devotes  a  postscript  of  four  pages,  to  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  letter 
from  the  Abingdon  Quaker,  It  shows  wonderfully  how  ridi¬ 
culous  a  man’s  bloated  ideas  of  his  own  self-importance  may 
render  him,  and  is  certainly  the  most  umueing  poriion  w 
this  new  panqddet.  It  could  only  have  been  rendered  morf 
amusing,  by  tlie  Professor’s  applying  his  celebrated  theorem” 
to  this  interesting  inquiry ;  to  which  it  would  have  been 
as  applicable,  as  to  Uiat  tor  which  he  invented  it.  Rut,  aiys 
the  Professor,  respecting  that  ktter,  ‘  whoever  wrote  H,  kt 
was  a  real  bigot;  and  bigoU  are  too  impetuoM  to  enkr 
into  dietant  calculation*,^  Alas!  is  it  possible  our  autl^ 
can  be  so  blind  to  his  own  character  as  tills  expression  it* 
dicates !  Bigots  do  not  enter  into  distant  calculations  1  Wbat, 
then,  is  bigotry  ?  Uow  comes  it  that '  Dr.  Mai-sh  has 
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^lntc<l  to,  throiii^tiout  tlie  ktri^dofn,  as  tlie  gfcati'st  higol 
imonj^st  men  of  learnin;^  in  the  Peotostunt  world?  It  is  not, 
certainly,  b(H*ause  he  has  neglccteil  *  distant  calculatioiis*  upon 
remote  probabilities ;  for  no  man  of  talent  has  wasted  so  inucdi 
lime  and  labour  uj)on  such  usedess  computations  and  s|>ecula- 
lions,  as  he  has  in  reference  to  the  1  tilde  Society ;  and  no 
mail  of  sense,  we  are  persuaded,  ever  more  l)ittrrly  re|>eiite<l, 
than  he  has  done,  that  what  he  iancied  to  be  publie  spirit, 
but  which,  in  truth,  is  rank  bigotry,  should  have  so  lainen- 
ably  seduced  him  from  the  path  to  honour  and  tramiuillity. 

Art.  V.  Tour  ihroufrh  Ireland;  partictdarl^  the  Interior  and  least 
known  Pafts :  Containing  an  accurate  View  of  the  Parties,  Poli¬ 
tics,  and  Improvements,  in  the  dilTerent  Provinces  ;  with  Ke- 
flections  and  Observations  on  the  Union  of  llritain  and  Ireland; 
the  Practicability  and  Advantages  of  u  Telegraphic  Communication 
between  the  two  Countries,  and  other  Matters  of  Importance. 
By  the  Ilev.  James  Hall,  A.M.  8vo.  2  vols.  pn.  (>70.  Prica 
11.  Is.  Moore,  Dublin  ;  Hookliam,  Carj)enter,  Booker,  5cc.  Lon« 
don.  1813. 

local  spccifi^'ation  in  this  title — ‘  the  interior  and  least 
known  iiarts’ — seems  to  give  promise  of  an  interestint^ 
book ;  at  least  it  indicates  the  ehoice  of  such  a  subject,  tliat  if 
(he  book  be  not  interesting,  the  fault  must  Im?  in  the  author. 
And  after  receiving  this  pletlge  of  novelty,  liow  will  the  inqui¬ 
sitive  reader,  a  little  acciis(ome<l  to  towns,  ex|KM’t  to  find  tho 
first  three  sheets  employed  ?  He  will  expect  to  find  them  em¬ 
ployed  in  relating  (he  voyage  to  Dublin,  and  enumeratiiiir  the 
public  buildings  of  that  city  ;  with'  an  intcrnuxture  of  anecuotest 
ibout  hotels,  and  hair- dressers’  s!io})S.  Nor  will  this  {leasing 
inticipatioii  be  disappointed. 

It  is  recorded  that,  tliough  the  author  seemed  to  enjoy  (hd 
fcliles  of  fortune  diu’ing  the  passage  over  »  treacherous  ele¬ 
ment,  adversity  awaited  him  amidst  the  gaiety  and  the  appu*ent 
Safety  of  Damc-strwd  ;  and  it  was  adversity  in*  a  form  so  new,* 
ftat  no  mortal  foresiglit  could  liave  apprehended  it,  or  prudence 
»ci|>ed  it. 

*  Near  the  coffee-room,*  observing  a*  showy  liair-drcsser’s  shop,  and 
*  number  of  clean  well-dressed  workmen  employed  in  it,  I  stepped 
I  wished  to  hav6  my  hair  cut.  Having  got  on  a  gown, 
^  of  them  began  to  crop  me  imm6dlately.  After  Tic  had  cut  one 
which  ^le  frequently  combed,  he  fell  a  combine  my  right  eye- 
how,  and,  with  one  snap  of  his  scissars,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye^ 
hp^l  all  the  hair  off  it.  On  perceiving  this,  I  started  from  the  scat, 
«ying,  “  Sir,  1  employed  you  to  cut  the  hair  on  njy  head,  but  not 
my  eye-brows*  You  do  not  seem  to  know  what  nuschicf  you  haVm 
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dene.  That  ^-brow,  (putting  my  hand  to  it)  has  stood  the  test  ©f 
near  hfty  winters,  and,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  you  have  de¬ 
stroyed  It.’*  lUliig  really  vtxcd,  and  not  knowing  that  it  Is  the 
fashion  here,  h  i*  young  die  king  people,  to  Iiave  their  eye- brows 
trimmed,  1  added,  “  as  c}  C-hrnws  arc  are'hed,  and  intended  to  pre¬ 
vent  sweat  from  running  from  the  forehead  into  the  eyes,  I  will  raise 
an  artion  of  dtunapes  against  yon,  and  have  yon  punishedl*^  Hold¬ 
ing  the  hairs  of  iny  lye-hrcw  in  his  hand,  he  replieil,  shewing  them 
to  me,  “  'fhrso  are  not  of  much  value.’* — “  i>o  you  may  think,  but 
1  do  not.”  After  my  anger  had  snh.-uled,  and  ids  terror  abated,.  1 
allowed  him  to  proceed  with  Ids  operations  on  t!ie  head,  and  to  make 
ih^  one  eye  brow  like  the  other.  Wlien  he  had  done,  lie  wislitdto 
take  nolldiig;  hut,  according  to  tlie  rules  of  the  shop,  which  1  saw 
hungup,  1  paid  him  cighteen-pence,  and  departed,  still  angry  at  the 
Io<s  of  my  eye-brows.*  p.  10. 

Tills  is  one  novelty  al  least  in  tbe  ])resent  tour ;  and  Uio 
transai  tioii  is  so  extraordinary  and  inoiueiuons  that  we  wish 
the  author  bad  produeeti  tbe  tt*stiinony  of  witnesses,  a  con¬ 
fession  signed  by  the  erindnal,  or  some  other  formal  autlienti- 
eat  ion  of  (tio  statement,  in  order  to  fix  it  securely  in  the  olironi- 
edes  which  will  have  to  rtN‘ord  also  the  present  transactions  in 
Ih  rmanY  aiul  the  Pvrenees. — Seriouslv,  is  it  not  ainazinsr  to 
st‘0  what  mcidenis  and  what  dialoi’jnes  there  are  eultivated  men 
ca])ahh‘  of  thinking  worthy  of  public  nnnrd,  at  a  ]HTiod  in 
which  the  luest  ma2:n!fut‘nt  and  awful  events  are  coming  so 
fast  as  to  he  reduced  to  a  narrow  space  in  history,  and  a  tnn- 

sient  hold  on  niemorv  ! 

% 

It  is,  unhappily,  not  a  novelty  in  Irish  tours  to  describe, 
under  tlie  article  Dublin,  those  contrasis  of  human  condition, 
tliose  moral  and  physical  extremes,  though  locally  contiguous, 
which  give  ixeasiou  for  the  most  melancholy  rellections. 

*  While  contemplating  the  splendour,  flutter,  and  variety  of  this 
gay  scene,*  (a  ball  at  the  Rotunda)  ‘  I  often  found  my  ipiriti, 
damped  by  reflecting  on  the  scenes  of  poverty  and  distress  1  had  icea 
through  the  day,  narticularly  one  in  a  cellar.* — ‘  Did  the  rich  aod 
gav  visit  liaunts  ot  this  kind,  they  would  meet  with  scenes  of  distress 
suificient  to  rouse  their  feelings,  and  to  induce  them  to  join  trembling 
with  their  mirth.* 

We  cannot  help  observing  here  how  dexterously  the  author 
lias  employed  an  ixpiivocal  word — *  suflicient.’ 

There  is  novelty  again  at  page  ‘28,  where,  in  speaking  of  w 
elegant  dinner,  ‘  that  would  not  have  disgraced  a  noblemans 
table,'  given  by  a  respectable  and  aflluent  taylor  to  ‘  a  seltct 
company,'  oiir  author  states  tliat  this  gentleman  has  fallen  oi 
lui  expcilient  for  accomplishing  a  certain  important  thing ;  b«t 
we  greatly  qut'stiou  whether  it  was  discreet  in  a  man  of  Mr. 
Hall's  profession  to  proclaim  tlie  matter ;  since .  that  certt® 
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loiportant  tliinjj  must  be  extremely  clitVicuIt,  to  require  tlic  ap¬ 
plication  of  ail  exjRKlient  so  costly.  ^Ve  will,  however,  givctiio 
author’s  words. 

‘  His  claret,  which  was  excellent,  he  culled  Orthodoxy^  as  he  said 
it  keeps  the  clergy  sober.* 

No  tourist  could  walk  half  an  hour  in  the  streets  without 
having  his  attention  arrested  by  a  striking  novelty  of  east  in  the 
temper,  the  rhetorie,  and  the  profanen(*ss,  <if  the  rough  part  of 
the  population.  Our  auilior  gives  a  sample. 

‘  Many  of  the  low  people  in  Dublin  are  abandoned  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  1  heard  some  women  in  the  streets  swearing  by  the  living 
Jesus,  by  the  holy  Paul,  by  the  blood  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  tho 
like.  One  of  them,  after  cursing  another,  and  praying  that  tlio 
devil  might  hunt  her  soul,  all  of  a  sudden,  added,  “  .\rrah,  come 
honey,  tliough  you  were  at  Kilkenny  and  I  at  Dublin,  by  the  holy 
cross  I  w'oulu  speak  well  of  you.’*  The  other  replied,  “  (ict  you 
gone ;  1  was  a  lady  when  your  skin  appeared  through  your 
clothes,’^  * 

Ho  dips  a  little  into  that  sort  of  slung  wliicli  at  least  honh^rs 
on  profaneness,  in  telling  of  two  Methodist  preachers  ho  lieard 
in  the  precincts  of  Dublin. — Ho  mentions  the  keeper  of  a  |K)t- 
house  who  was  additionally  successful  from  the  attinietive  na¬ 
ture  of  the  inscription  on  his  sign,  “  Coftins  made  and  inenchMl.” 
—He  compassionates  the  horses  in  Dublin  ;  and  they  surely 
will  apj>ear  worthy  of  something  much  more  than  mere  eoin- 
passion  (though  that  beneficent  thing  called  law,  cannot  aftitrd 
them  even  this),  when  we  are  told  tliat  tliey  are  to  be  pitieil  in 
compannon  with  those  in  England. 

Mr.  Hull  made  an  excursion  to  the  ‘  Hill  of  Hough;’  he 
says  it  is  ‘a  peninsula  on  the  north  side  of  the  Imy  of  Dublin,’ 
—exactly  the  ]>osition  where  we  reuicmher  to  have*  (*ontem- 
plated,  in  former  years,  a  beautiful  prospect  from  a  tine  emi¬ 
nence  call  the  Hill  of  Howth,  Whether  IhiH  he  merely  an  al¬ 
teration  of  name,  or  an  actual  substitution  of  a  new  hill  on  that 
site,  this  early  notice  of  the  change  is  a  benefit  conferred  on  tlie 
makers  of  maps.  W  ho  is  to  have  the  chief  benefit  we  cannot 
tell  of  a  whole  square  which  Mr.  Hall  bus  built  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense,  and  made  a  compliment  of  to  tlio  city, — a  square,  he  avers, 
not  inferior  in  splendour  to  the  finest  in  London,  and  named  by 
him  J/arien-square. 

VVe  must  not  undertake  to  accompany  the  author  on  his  ex¬ 
pedition,  but  limit  ourstdves  to  a  very  few  brief  notices. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  contents  of  these  slight  and 
fiear  volumes  has  no  peculiar  relation  to  Indand.  One  part  of 
this  Hiipertluous  matter  consists  of  prosing  generalizings  and 
inoraliaings,  worked  in  that  comfortable  style  of  common -placo' 
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of  wliich  tho  odificiitioti  may  ho  h*coivod  without  oflTort  amidst 
tho  iioisp  of  brats  and  the  fumes  of  toham).  The  flattest  truisms 
are  set  fortli  with  all  possible  c^ravity ;  aud,  low  as  our  osti, 
male  may  justly  he  of  the  measure  of  wisdom  existing  in  the 
coiiimunity,  we  have  nevertheless  paused  with  a  ll»elin^  really 
approaehiu^  to  ustouishmeiit  that  any  writer  of  an  expeushe 
h(M)k  could  think  it  needful,  at  this  time  of  ilay,  to  deliver  sueit 
imhu  triiuitiuus  as  are  found,  at  rather  short  intervals,  throng- 
out  ihis  work.  Our  testimony  on  this  )>oint  must  i)e  taken  or. 
rejected  aecordiiu;  to  our  reputed  eredihility  ;  we  decllue  to  sup- 
]>ort  it  hy  citations,  hecause  a  few  extracted  samples  woulil  not 
prove  the  abundance  of  the  material  in  (piestion,  and  to  make 
nuioerous  extracts  would  he  no  i^ood  use  of  time. 

Another  class  of  matters  foreii^n  to  Ireland,  but  occnp\inj( 
an  ample  space,  is  the  imdtitiide  of  particulars  smii^^led  Irom 
natural  ami  civil  history,  with  little  attention  to  the  ^nniiiene«i  \ 

of  th«‘ir  cpiality,  and  thrown  and  heaped  in  the  rudest  disorder  j 

ill  (his  literary  receivini^-hoiise.  'riiero  are  also  lar^e  contribu-  ; 

(ions  from  the  author’s  general  collection  oi  storiinj  and  aiioc-  | 

<h»tes,  brought  in  w  ithoiit  scriijde  or  ceremony  when  any  thiiii^  ' 

(he  tourist  huj»pi*ns  to  see  or  hear  S(‘ts  his  imagination  a-^;oinpf 
throuu^li  all  tiie  farrac^o  of  its  associations.  On  first  cntcrinif  ’ 

the  streets  of  Ouhlin,  he  cannot  niake  a  just  remark  ou  the  ill  | 

construction  of  the  paltry  little  cai*s  which  waste  so  much  of  the 
horse’s  streiis^th,  without  sroini'  into  a  history,  for  as^cs  back,  ’ 
of  the  carriatj^i's,  and  the  stashes  m  the  improvement  of  tlie  car¬ 
riages,  contrived  for  the  conveyance  of  the  strand  br|)ed. 
him  hear  of  an  eel  of  unusual  size,  and  you  shall  have  an  ac- 
coniTt  of  whatever  has  presumed  to  Hve  in  any  resemblance  to  I 

the  sha|H'  of  an  eel,  be  it  fisK,  or  be  it  serpent,  from  the  stock 
of  eatable  stripliiifl^s  found  stowed  in  a  .water-rat’s  nest,  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Tillen  in  ('’unrrfierland,  to  the  monster  which 
stopped  the  inarch  of  the  legions  of  Roi^nlus  on  the  hank  of  ai 
river  in  Africa.  If  he  chances  to  think  of  makin*^  a  remark  on  • 
any  particular  form  or  j^estiirc*  of  respectful  civility,  he  is  bouwl 
to  enumerate,  forthwith,  all  thfc  uncotfth  or  ludicrous  modes  ol 
salutation  reported  by  honc'st  or  lyVnu^  travtdlrrs  to  be  in  use  in 
any  |)art  of  the  world.  And  then  if  he  comes  across  ant 
ilroll  piece  of  folly,  or  a  fijood  Ifi.sh  joke,  he  has  seen  and  hc*ard 
so  many  <pieer  and  funny  thinipi  in  the  British  part  of  christM- 
dom,  that  he  Can  in  an  instant  accommodate  the  Hibernmn 
foolery  with  its  match,  or  with  a  whole  retinue  of  kindred  dwt!-. 
leries  if  he  pleases. 

He  is,  besides,  a  inventor,  and  fills  many  pa^es  vv^ 
projects ;  as,  for  instance,  of  a  machine  for  (he  grouiw 

with  a  siirprizini^  facility — of  a  mode  of  founding  the  piers  of 
bridges  on  wool-packs,  in  imitation  of  some  of  the  aiicicnts-^f 
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j>ot-aslM*s  from  tljo  tliistU^  and  Qtlipr  weeds  |n  ckurcdi- 
yards  and  on  tlie  sides  of  roads — of  a  goml  vinous  liquor  to  bp 
made  from  tlie  stalks  of  vine  leaves — of  boilini;  fern  to|)s  into 
moek  asparagus — of  making  gi)od  U.*a  of  furxe  Uppm — pf  turn¬ 
ing  nettles  and  ruslu's  into  a  species  pf  leatiier — of  umuiifactur- 
ip*;  a  kind  of  hemp  from  l)ean-stalks — with  many  other  schemes ; 
i^’lienies,  however,  which  we  have  no  right  to  treat  with  indis- 
eriiniuate  ri(|icule  :  many  of  them  would  fail,  of  eours4\  in  the 
experiment ;  hut,  as  to  several  of  them,  the  experiipent  would 
bt'  worth  making. 

As  critU^s  of  tlie  more  rigid,  religious,  and  moral  si^liool,  wo 
must  censure  the  elergyuiaii  for  not  duly  rt^|HH*ting  the  sanetity 
uf  religion,  in  his  jocose  and  cart^less  way,  sometiuuvs,  of  toucli- 
iug  on  topics  so  nearly  ridated  to  it  as  to  require  conscientious 
caution.  He  must  also  he  told,  that  his  references  to  Mcthmlisin 
and  31ethodists  betray  either  ignorance  or  soinetliing  worse. 
For  iustpnce,  lu  one  phice  Uierc  is  a  Icngthcneii  grave  hoinily, 
delivered  with  an  air  of  superior  wisdom,  on  the  absurdity  and 
mischief  of  neglecting  the  practical  duties  of  life  under  |>reteiico 
of  being  occupied  in  devotional  employments  ;  ami  this  lecture 
b  so  lUftde  a^  to  convey  tlie  implication  that  he  calls  Uie  Me¬ 
thodists  arc  generally  guilty  of  this  irreligious  absurdity.  Now 
Lad  it  Uhmi  worth  his  while  to  iiiforiit  himself  accurately  about  g 
subject  which  he  could  not  bp  content  to  let  alone,  he  would 
Lave  found  that  the  class  of  peonie  he  means  by  the  tenn  Me¬ 
thodists,  (knowing  little  more  about  thetn,  probably,  tliaii  that 
they  are  so  called)  not  only  disclaim  aealously  this  imputeil 
Iginciple  of  the  commutatiou  of  practical  duties  for  dcvotiuiii)| 
oftices,  but  do  zealously,  ou  q  comprehensive  estimate,  siiqmsa 
the  rest  of  the  eommunity  iu  secular  diligence. 

Without  professing  any  great  deference  to  Mr.  llalFs  autho¬ 
rity,  we  can  easily  believe  that  be  is  correct  in  representing  tlie 
mass  of  tbe  native  Irish  population  as  actuated  by  a  mortal  ani¬ 
mosity  against  a  domination  that  has  been  ho  contemptuously 
careless  of  tludr  welfare,  and  so  sjmrtivc  with  their  sufferings. 
We  transcribe  some  of  his  observations,  made  at  Boyle. 

‘  Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary',  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  in  this  as  well  as  many  other  parts  of  the  countiT»  are  again 
disposed  to  rebel.  Expelled  from  their  cabins  and  little  farms,  by 
the  grazing  and  monopolizing  system,  to  seek  for  shelter  in  towns 
where  every  thine  is  dear ;  or  driven  into  bogs  and  mountains,  where, 
Ly  continual  hard  labour  and  economy,  they  can  scarcely  pick  up  a 
scanty  subsistence,  they  anxiously  wisli  for  an  alteration  in  the  order 
of  affiiirs ;  and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  what  they  not  only  whisper^ 
l>ut  often  speak  openly,  thousands  would  join  any  leader  who  might 
Lold  out  to  them  even  a  probability  of  success.  1  mention  this,  as  I 
^  sorry  to  think  these  poor  dcluoed  people,  (as  happened  to  thorn 
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in  1798,)  may,  by  such  commotions,  bring  themselves  into  unple» 
sant  circumstances,  if  not  to  utter  ruin.’ 

‘  To  tliose  who  take  a  minute  view  of  the  interior  and  soutli  of 
Ireland,  the  fire  which  has  been  smouldering  ever  since  the  Union 
seems  ready  to  burst  into  a  flame.’ 

‘  The  great  body  of  the  people  conceive  themselves  oppressed; 
and  oppressed  subjects,  w  hen  driven  to  necessity,  often  become  the 
most  aangerous  and  inveterate  foes.  They  are  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
revenge  against  their  former  tyrants,  which  cannot  be  supposed  to 
influence  the  natives  of  foreign  countries.’  V.Jl.  p.  4^. 

When,  however,  he  talks,  in  the  same  part  of  the  b(H)k,  as 
if  it  were  doubtful  whether  the  sense  of  injury  and  the  senti- 
nient  of  rancour  have  not  iM'coine  too  de<*p  ami  fixed  in  the  minds 
of  the  |>eople  to  have  left  a  possibility  of  coneiliation,  he  talks, 
as  indeed  he  often  docs,  very  thoughtlessly.  'I'lie  whole  view 
of  mankind,  through  regions  and  ages,  is  full  of  j)roofs  that  no- 
iliing  ill  universal  nature  is  so  placable  as  an  injurcMl  people  is 
towards  an  oftending  government,— or  rather,  we  should  say, 
would  bi'  placable,  if  oppressive  governments  ever,  of  their  own 
motion,  rcjK'uted  and  reformed,  and  is  tolerant  of  those  that  scorn 
to  do  the  one  or  the  other.  The  fact  is  even  one  of  the  most  op¬ 
probrious  parts  of  the  history  of  the  world.  'It  is  impossible  for 
a  lover  of  justice  and  liberty  to  survey  that  history  without  being 
indignant,  and  witliout  being  tempted  to  despise  human  nature, 
at  beholding  the  innumerable  instances  of  the  wretched  and 
besotted  servility  and  prostration  witli  which  nations  have  en¬ 
dured  bad  governments ;  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  some¬ 
times  cajoled,  sometimes  insuUetl,  and  ofteiier  still  revengefuUy 
punished,  when  they  have  complained ;  have  accepted  very 
trifling  and  even  illusory  concessions  as  indemnification  for 
great  sufferings  ;  and  have  relented  towards  fallen  and  ex|>elled 
tyrannies,  so  as  to  permit  the  resumption  of  power  without  the 
condition  of  any  effectual  security  against  tlieir  renewed  abiisfs 
of  it,  and  their  revenge. 
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ill.  \T.  7)o«  Emanuel^  a  Poem  in  three  Cantos ;  with  Notes.  By 
Matthew  Newport,  Esq.  A.  B.  late  of  Trinity  College  Dublin.  4to. 
pp.  156.  Sherwooil.  1813. 

Art.  VII.  The  DraM  o/ Pr/nce  or  the  French  defeated 

in  Russia  anil  Poland,  in  1812  and  1813,  a  Poem.  By  the  Rev. 
U.  Patrick,  A.  M.  Chaplain  to  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of 
Townsliend,  and  Vicar  of  Schiel  Cotes  ;  author  of  a  Charity  Sermon 
on  the  Vices  and  Charities  of  a  Sea  Port;  and  of  a  Numeral  C^art 
in  two  hundred  languages,  -ito.  pp.  20.  Longman  and  Co. 
1813. 

Art.  VIII.  Josep/i,  a  religious  Poem,  Historical,  Patriarchal,  and 
Typical ;  witli  Notes,  in  two  volumes.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Lucas, 
A.M.  Curate  of  Avebury,  Wilts.  8vo.  pp.  650.  Macdowall. 

Art  IX.  The  Triumph  of  Messiah;  By  Sarah  Leigh  Pyke,  author 
of  Israel,  a  Poem.  12mo.  pp.  216.  price  6s.  Exeter.  1813. 

Art.  X.  Characteristics  of  Men^  Manners,  and  Sentiments :  or. 
The  Eoyage  of  Life,  the  second  Edition,  revised,  and  other  Poems. 
By  the  Rev.  David  Lloyd,  Vicar  of  Llanbister,  fcap.  8vo.  pp.  xii. 
340.‘  Cadell  and  Davies.  1813. 


IT  is  not  witlioiit  some  apprehension  of  i^ivin^  oileiice  to  each 
^  of  the  authors  ot‘  the  above  works,  that  we  have  ventured 
to  associate  them  at  the  head  of  this  artii  le  :  but  us  this  is  the 
only  metliod  hy  which  we  can  make  room  for  a  notice  of  their 
|nroduetions,  we  are  ]>orsuaded  that  they  will  exciist'  the  iiidii'- 
nity,  and  prefer  being  Uius  noticed,  to  th^  more  mortirying  al¬ 
ternative  of  silent  neglect.  Even  ladies  and  poets,  when  they 
cannot  have  their  own  carriage,  must  submit  to  the  liorrid  con- 
▼enience  of  a  stage  coaih,  witli  its  worst  eircunistuni'e — the 
company.  We  hy  no  means  intend,  however,  to  intimate  tliat 
the  above  works  are  of  the  same  degri'eor  description  of  merit : 
our  extracts  will  enable  our  readers  to  diseriminate  between 
them,  according  to  their  taste : — hut  w'e  eonceivit  there  are  some 
points  of  eomiuon  resembl;\iice  on  which  we  may  safely  rest  a 
lew  concluding  observations.  We  may  be  alloweil  to  reverse 
the  order  in  wliich  we  have  given  their  titles,  in  proceeding  to 
the  task  of  selection. 

The  Kev.  David  IJoyd  appears  to  be  an  intelligent  and  es- 
tinialile  clergyman.  We  are  sorry  that  our  only  acquaintance 
^illi  him,  is  in  the  character  of  a  |>oet,  and  that  our  stern  duty 
leads  us  rather  to  pronounce  on  the  merits,  than  tlie  sentiments 
nul  int(‘iition,  of  his  volume,  lie  thus  meekly  deprecates  cri- 
licisin  in  an  address  to  lleviewers. 


‘Ye  veteran  sages  who  delight  to  roam 

Thro’  fields  of  lil’raturc,  wielding  many  a 
^ «  1  .  1  ■  1 1*  • _ 


tome 


Of  crude  materials  to  oblivious  night. 
Redoubtable  in  prowess,  glorying  in  your  might ; 

VoL.  X.  a  E 
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Spare  one  inglorious  bard,  who  owns  your  skill, 

Yet  holds  with  firm  integrity  the  quill ; 

No  advocate  for  war,  a  friend  to  peace. 

His  sole  aspiring  is — to  happiness,’ &c. 

The  following  may  he  fairly  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  prin 
eipal  poem. 

*  As  day  succeeds  to  day,  and  wave  to  wave. 

So  life’s  succeeding  scenes  are  still  the  same  ; 

To-morrow  meets  the  ghost  of  yesterday. 

And  nature  runs  in  one  perpetual  round, 

Till  Fate’s  mysterious  hand  winds  up  the  scene! 

The  drama  is  perchance  renew’d  next  year, 

Hut  we  have  left  the  stage :  Life’s  fleeting  joys 
At  length  delude  no  more.  How  happy  they 
Who  seek  more  lasting  bliss,  for  Life’s  chief  goods 
Are  transient  ns  a  dream,  and  oft  illude 
Tlic  fond  adventurer,  who  idly  grasps 
The  shadow  for  the  substance,  undeceived 
Till  death  th*  illusive  charm  removes 
And  shews  what  *tis  to  die!’  p.  256. 

We  forbear  to  give  any  extracts  from  the  ‘  Pastorals,’  ‘  OdfS,* 
anti  ‘  Sacred  FiClogu(‘s,’  which  form  the  specimens  of  “  Cam 
brian-border  Minstrelsy.”  We  cannot  help  wishing  that  Mr. 
Lloyd’s  Muse  had  never  crossed  the  border.  He  will,  we  think, 
if  he  consult  either  his  fame  or  uselulness,  confine  himself  for 
the  future  in  English  to  prose,  and  write  his  Pastorals  in 
Welch.  His  theological  sentiments  are -ortliodox,  and  we  hare 
little  doubt  that  he  is  a  good  preacher. 

From  Mrs.  Pike’s  “Triumph  of  the  iSlcssiah,”  we  select Um 
following  lines.  They  are  the  opening  of  Dialogue  2.  Thf 
Dramatis  Personic  are  Angels,  Nalhaniel,  Philip,  Messiah. 

Michael. 

‘  In  distant  crovc,  I  ken  a  son  of  love, 

’Neath  yonder  fig-tree,  sec  him  prostrate  bow 
In  humble  adoration  to  our  God  ; 

Nathaniel  is  his  name ;  come,  list  we  here. 

Unconscious  mortals  knew  no  witness  near. 

Nathaniel. 

*  God  of  my  father  Abraliam !  low  I  bow 
Before  thy  holy  tlirone,  to  seek  thy  face ; 

Respect  the  sacrifice  thy  law  demands 
For  each  transgression  of  its  precepts  pure.’  &c,  p.  17* 

We  now  come  to  Joseph  ;  “  a  religious  poem,  patriarchal,  hb* 
forical,  and  typical.”  The  author  will  excuse  us  il,  for  the  sake  «f 
room,  we  waive  the  unnecessary  formality  of  cutting  tbc  se®* 
itato  lines  of  similar  lengths.  It  our  more  curious  readers  nib 
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to  ascertain  the  initial  and  tinal  words  of  t*ach  line,  they  may 
easily  count  the  syllables.  Can  there  be  a  better  rule  or  test  of 
pot'fry  ? 

*  Then  Ramoain,  uncouth  of  speech.  “  Well,  well,  I  trust  it  will 
be  80.  Now  to  the  repose,  whicii  sure  thou  need’st.  1*11  leave  thee. 
Take  thy  rest ;  Thou  shult  not  he  disturbed  ;  Soon  will  tliy  feet,  their 
usaal  health  regain.**  He  moved  to  go  ;  But  Jacob*s  son—**  I  pray 
thee,  stay  a  moment?  and  ere  I  rest — for  it  will  aid  my  resting — 
Say,  who's  the  royal  lady  Asenath  ?  Was  it  that  matcfiless  form, 
who  foremost  stood  within  the  awning  of  the  central  car,  and  waved 
her  gracious  hand,  more  fair,  I  ween,  than  polished  silver  on  the 
lacred  shrine  !  and  if  an  humble  slave  may  uarc  to  speak  of  one  so 
imly  great,  e’en  from  my  view,  imperfect,  distant,  she’s  as  young 
and  fair  as  I  have  found  her  merciful  and  good.*'  p.  72,  73. 

IVIr.  Lucas  eoiii)>laius  in  his  preface  that  ‘  critics  not  only 
condemn  an  author  for  what  he  has  and  has  not  done,  but  for 
wiiaf  he  does  not  profess  or  wish  to  ilo.*  We  are  anxious  to 
avoid  such  a  charge.  We  have  a  sincere  respect  for  Mr.  Lucas, 
IS  evidently  an  amiahle  man.  llis  plea  avails  with  ns  good-na- 
tunsi  criti(‘s  to  its  full  extent,  that  ‘  so  far  from  the  beindit  of 
setlusive  meditation,  the  incipient  prattle  of  three  or  four  little 
has  mingled  with  his  cogitations  during  the  time.*  The 
address  to  matrimony,  in  the  o|M*ning  of  the  llthlmok,  gave 
us  great  pleasure,  because  it  seeuKMl  the  language  of  honest 
feeling.  \Ve  will  even  go  .so  far  in  proof  of  our  sincerity 
18  to  atVord  room  for  another  extract. 

‘  Unhappy  wretches  they  !  who  try  to  feign  a  disbelief  of  genuine 


‘  Unhappy  wretches  they  !  who  try  to  feign  a  disbelief  of  genuine 
virtuous  love  uninfluenced  by  worldly  casualties,  of  holy  marriage 
springing  from  the  heart,  of  the  sweet  sympathy  of  genial  souls, 
»  it  were  bone  of  bone,  and  flesh  of  flesh !  Nor  is  it  w  onderful  they 
would  not  know  what,  from  their  baseness,  they’ve  at  length  become 
incapable  of  self-experiencing :  who  drug  along  a  solitary  life,  un¬ 
loved,  uncured  for  by  a  single  being,  and  unregarded,  but  for 
worldly  hopes  of  tbeir  decease  ;  yet  these  must  conscious  be,  tbeir 
lofial  life  liatb  added  to  the  stock  of  human  ills :  or  else  bath  pass’d 
in  vain.  In  truth,  1  pity  you,  victims  of  fears;  like  children  at  a 
(lie  of  airy  notliings.’  p.  217. 

P  Wc  <piitc  sympathize  witli  Mr.  Lucas  in  bis  a]>ostrupbo  to 
Christian  Missionaries. 

‘  Keep  on  your  pilgrimage ;  each  Christian  cheers,  tho’  he  can’t 
•note,  your  labours ;  and  if  l  know  aught  of  comfort  the  mind's  peace 
iffords,  ye  naed  not  wish  t’  exchange  your  life  of  love,  for  prince 
or  hierarch's  state  in  Christendom.  Swartz,  Gerickt*,  Vanderkemp, 
Kichcrer,  Frank,  Ziegenhausen,  Frelingbauscn,  Schultz.  ()  yc 
hive  proved  what  Berkeley  wished  to  be  I* 

‘  Names,*  adds  Mr.  Ijucas  in  a  note,  ‘  not  formed  for 
®^tre,  but  something  better  !’  Undoubtedly.  Hut  to  return  t 
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Mr.  Lucas’s  professed  design  is  to  compose  ‘  a  family  work 
adai)ted  to  every  one’s  rea<rniff,  edification,  and  ainuseinent 
and  to  elucidate  the  history  of  that  wordly  and  spiritually  threat 
man,  Joseph,  in  a  proper,  pleasinc^,  and  useful  manner ;  in 
which  attempt,  if  I  Ivave  succ^'etled,  the  C^hristian  reader  will 
not  lament  that  1  have  neijlected  the  ilowerN  beauties  of 
Parnassus  for  the  nutricious  herbap^e  of  Zion  1’  ‘  'Po  harinonite 

the  subject  hath  been  iny  unand)itious  attempt,  and  a  ]>o<'tic 
measure  my  necessary  trammels.’ — Why  ‘  necessary*  Mr. 
Lucas  ?  W’e  appeal  to  our  readers  whether  they  were  uc- 
oessary  ?  Why  not  itfter  the  manner  of  the  renowned  Mr. 
lM*(iowan,  ^ive  us  the  plain  tale  in  sober  prose  ?  Tlio 
work  mij^ht  then  have  been  comprised  in  one  volume  instead 
of  two — an  obvious  improvement  I  ami  Mr.  Lucas’s  laudable 
desii^n  would  have  been  as  well  answered. 

Hut  it  is  time  we  jmid  our  respects  to  the  Rev.  U.  Patrick, 
Chaplain  to  the  Dowager  IMarehioness  of  ’rownseiid,  and 
Vicar  of  Schiel  (\)tes. — ‘  ()  lyre  divine  !  What  darinii^  spirit 
wakes  thee  now  !’’ 


•  Smiles  on  Bagration’s  dying  features  play’d ; 

‘  He  shook*  his  diamoncbliiltedf  blade, 

•  And  fiercely  bcam’d*Ute  feverish  eye ; 

‘  *  Fight,  brother-princes  ;  warriors,  light  ;hc  said; 

•On,  Platort'on;  charge,  Kutiisott' charge. 

•  Victory,  victory  ! 

•  ’Tis  done,  the  tight  is  won  ; 

•  They  f y,  they  ny  !  sweet  is  the  victor\\ 

•  Pursue,  my  warriors,  friends,  companions  all ; 

‘  But  let  a  chosen  hand  around  me  stand, 

•  Nor  let  the  haughty  foe  beliold  the  prince  Bagration  fall!* 

•  VVhat  though  I’m  called  aw’ay 

•  To  realms  of  endless  day, 

•  Happy  the  thought,  that  heaven,  our  native  land  will  save; 

•  And  Russia  never  be  a  slave. 

•  Visions  of  future  fame,  ye  bless  my  aching  sight, 

•  Ye  bring  to  Russia’s  favor’d  land  ecstatic  proud  delight. 

•  I  see,  1  see 

‘  The  invading  Frenchman  flee 

•  From  braver  Muscovy  ! 

•  Pursue,  Cossacs;  Tongusians,  on; 


*  The  Mannion. 

Sec  an  interesting  account  of  his  patriotism,  and  of  his  at 
ioniMn^  opulem  e  in  tut/  J'rietid  Sir  R.  K.  Porter’s  Travelling  Sketcbei 
in  Russia,  whose  chapter  on  Moscow  is  become  history !  It  is  now 
BO  more!  It  is  ‘gone  with  the  years  before  the  flood;  with  tbs 
lowers  of  Babel  or  Babylon,  Palmyra,  or  Persepolis  !’ 
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*  Charge,  Cnlmucs,  charge ; 

*  Spread  your  conquests  broad  and  large : 

*  E’en  to  the  Oder,  Wescr,  Elbe,  and  Rhine ; 

*  Far,  fur  beyond  the  barrier — Weichsel  line  !— * 

Nothing  can  he  further,  our  readers  must  acknowledge,  from 
tame  mediocrity  than  this.  Here  is  all  the  lyric  fury,  (*ertninly  ! 
The  Death  of  ISIarmion,  to  which  tlie  note  refers  us,  is  nothing 
to  it. — Hut  we  have  yet  another  bard,  and  an  imitator  too  of  our 
friend  Walter,  to  complete  our  climax.  Produce  we  a  sample 
from  ‘  Don  Emanuel.’ 

‘  The  particles  of  orient  light 

*  Now  sped  their  horizontal  Hight, 

‘  And  now  the  purple  God  of  day 

‘  Arose  from  Neptune’s  eastern  sea, 

*  And  gaining  now  the  topmost  hill, 

*  He  view’d  his  forehead  in  the  rill ; 

‘  Where,  through  nights’  sable  shadowy  reign, 

*  Philomel  sadly  pour’d  her  strain, 

‘  Where  silver  Naiads  told  their  tale 
‘  To  Fauns  who  kept  the  woody  dale, 

*  And  chaunted  forth,  with  liquid  tongue, 

‘  The  numbers  of  harmonious  song, 

‘  By  Nature  set  to  Nature’s  tune, 

‘  Whilst  echo  told  it  to  the  moon.’  pp.  45,  46, 

W'e  have  styled  this  gentleman  an  imitator  of  Scott,  but  feel 
rather  uncertain  whether,  in  the  following  lines,  the  autiior  of 
Marmion,  or  the  author  of  Hudihras,  were  his  model. 

‘  Lorenzo,  w'ith  his  heroes,  go 

*  *  In  sw'ift  pursuit  of  Hying  foe, 

*  And  now’  the  fleur  de  lys  of  Gaul 

*  Fly  from  the  tow’ers  of  Portugal  : 

*  In  rapid  race  the  vanquish’d  w’ind 

*  The  vale,  the  conquerors  behind 

*  Press  on  the  routed  squadrons,  sore 

*  With  death  in  rear  and  shame  before  ; 

*  Nor  yet  has  slaughter  team’d  to  scan 
‘  Her  wide  extent,  for  hindmost  man 
‘  W^earied  of  faint  resistance  made, 

*  Resigns  his  life  to  focman’s  blade.*  p.  93-^. 

Rut  here  we  must,  in  pity  to  our  readers,  conclude  our  ex¬ 
tracts.  We  feel  the  danger  of  becoming  dull  hy  infection,  in 
ins|H»cting  the  productions  of  dullness.  We  are  aware  that  we 
niiglit  easily  have  bt'en  more  amuninyy  hut  the  old  fable  of  the 
frogs  was  brought  so  forcibly  to  our  remembrance,  that  we 
found  it  <lidicult  to  discharge  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  Public, 
»t  the  ex|)ensc  of  the  frogs. 

In  a  foniier  numl>er  we  endeavofired  to  give  our  readers  a 
clear  idea  of  what,  in  our  estimation,  constitutes  the  essence 
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of  ])ootry.  The  desii^ii  of  tliis  article  is  to  iMiahle  them  to  see 
what  poetry  is  not.  We  cannot  but  consider  such  productions 
as  phenomena,  too  coininoii,  indcMnl,  to  excite  siir[)rise,  but 
suniciently  interestini^  to  c^ive  rise  to  a  variety  of  retlcxions  in  a 
thinking  mind.  Hy  tvhat  strange  illusioij,  it  is  imtural  to 
iiupiire,  could  such  productions,  making  every  allowance  for 
the  operations  of  stdf  love,  seem  to  Ik'  even  to  their  authors 
poetry  ?  \Miat  pleasure  at  all  analogous  to  the  emotions  of 
taste  could  attend  the  com}K)sitiou  ?  If  the  imui^ination  be 
indt'i'd  excited,  the  most  common  and  unullectin^  forms  of  ex- 

1)ression  may  seem  to  possess  beauty  and  energy  ;  ami  we  be- 
ieve  that  feelings  the  more  vivid  from  their  indistinctness  may 
he  awakened  in  minds  j>ossessing  real  sensiliility,  but  impeii’eetly 
cultivated,  by  words  conveying  little  or  iio  meaning.  Spread 
but  “  the  mist  of  obscure  feeling”  over  the  conijiosition,  and  it 
becomes  significant  of  all  the  ideas,  which  (iould  lie  derived  by 
the  individual  from  the  productions  of  real  genius.  Thus  in 
our  liulf  waking  dreams  the  buz  of  an  insect  may  be  mistaken 
for  distant  music,  and  awaken  emotions  similar,  ])erha]>s  ecpial 
to  those,  which  would  he  derived  from  the  reality.  'I’his  to  a 
certain  extent  will  account  for  the  delight  which  persons  of 
some  imagination  but  no  genius  (understanding  hy  genius  the 
jKiwer  of  forming  new'  combinations  of  thought)  receive  from 
composition.  No  doubt,  also,  there  is  some  dt'gree  of  pleasure 
attending  every  mental  exertion,  however  low  the  description  or 
degree  of  that  exercise  ;  and  in  this  respect  the  mechanical 
ingenuity  which  is  excited  in  arranging  words  in  lines  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  length,  which  the  author  calls  blank  verse,  ituiy  supply  a 
harmless  amusenu'ut  fora  leisure  hour.  Ii  is  an  ingeni4i»s  sort 
of  puzzle  for  (‘hildren,  or  for  thoso  who  are  content  with  the 
amusements  of  children.  'I’here  is,  however,  another  principle, 
and  perhaps  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  one  on  which  we  cm 
account  for  the  ‘  cacotMhes  scrilendf — and  this  is,  the  love  of 
imitation.  “  Man,”  it  is  said,  though  it  cannot  be  called  t 
distinguishing  or  a  Fublime  characteristic,  “  is  an  imitative 
animal.”  This  has  never  been  so  curiously  and  amply  illus- 
trateil  as  hy  the  account  which  Dr.  Clarke  has  given  us  of  the 
Russians.  Among  them  the  art,  the  instinct  of  imitation  (for  ] 
it  seems  to  possess  the  limited  ami  stationary  perfection  ol  in¬ 
stinct)  exists  in  a  most  singular  degree.  ^  et  it  cannot  be  said 
that  their  rude  and  grotesque  paintings  do  not  appe4il  to  the 
imagination,  for  they  are  evidently  contemplated  with  strong 
emotions — but  emotions  widely  dift'erent  from  any  which  are 
connected  with  the  pleasures  of  taste.  It  is  as  the  arbitrmy  j 
symbols  of  vague  ideas  that  they  have  the  power  of  affecting  j 
the  mind  ;  while  to  the  artist  himself,  being  mere  copies,  they  can' 
only  supply  the  satisfaction  of  mechanical  skill.  One  would 
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think  it  must  be  in  the  same  way  tliat  prcHluctions  such  as  we 
have  now  been  reviewinfi^,  can  alone  be  accounted  for.  They 
are  the  undirected  etVorts  of  imitative  industry,  emjiloyini;’  itself 
on  the  simple  accumulations  of  memory,  and  workini^  by  some 
arbitrary  laws  of  assi>eiation,  some  supposed  rules  which  stand 
in  stead  of  accurate  ideius  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  pot'try. 
As  to  any  prcHa*ss  of  inventive  thout^ht,  set  in  motion  by  the 
deeper  feeliiu^  of  the  mind,  and  havint^  for  its  objtTt  to  df*ve- 
lope  and  convey  those  ftviings  to  others, — as  to  any  idea  of  tiie 
use  or  power  of  lans^ua^e  in  exeitiiu^  emotions  superior  to  those 
which  either  harmony  or  the  sister  art  of  jiaintiiu'  could  supply, 
or  rather  sc'emin^  to  include  the  jwwer  of  both, — it  is  evident 
that  there  exists  in  such  minds  no  conception  of  the  kind. 
There  is  a  Avhole  ran^e  of  ideas  on  wliich  their  thoughts  have 
never  been  employed.  Whether  this  proceed  from  any  natural 
defect  of  ima<;ination,  or  only  (as  we  suspect  to  be  the  more 
frequent  case)  from  an  im|H‘rfect  or  limited  cultivation  of  the 
faculty  of  attention,  tliey  are  even  insensible  of  any  deficiency 
of  knowledt^e  or  of  sense  on  this  point,  and  would  doubtless 
resent,  as  an  im])eachment  of  their  understanding,  such  an  insi¬ 
nuation.  Yet  are  such  casis  frequent  amom:^  men  of  no  ordinary 
nhilities.  I'ani^ht  to  despise,  perhajis,  from  tlie  prejudici's  of 
education,  the  useless  labours  of  the  Jioet,  or  so  iMi^ossed 
with  stiidii's  of  an  opposite  character  as  to  have  no  leisure  for 
attentiou  to  lii^htcr  sul)j(»cts,  they  are  perfectly  unaware  of  any 
inability  to  appretiate,  much  less  of  any  obstacle  to  their  com¬ 
prehending,  the  works  of  "enius.  Nay,  they  perhaps,  in  soma 
wayward  mood,  atteiiqit  to  imitate  them,  and  please  themselvi*^ 
in  the  idea  of  complete  success,  when  they  have  by  dint  of 
labour  hewn  out  some  sh-\p(‘h*ss,  lifeh'ss  reseinhlance  of  the 
object  of  their  blind  imitation.  “  'falk  to  a  blind  man’’ — ob¬ 
serves  Mr.  Soutiuw  in  bis  Omniana — he  knows  he  Wants  the 
Sense  of  sij^ht,  and  willinc^ly  makes  the  proper  allowances. 
Hut  tliere  arc  certain  iiitcnial  sense.s,  which  a  man  may  want, 
and  yet  be  wholly  iijnorant  that  he  wants  them.  f)f  conrs« 
there  is  no  reuHonlny  with  them  ;  for  they  <lo  not  possess  lha 
facts,  on  which  the  reasoninc^  must  he  ^round(‘d.” 

The  theater  part,  however,  of  the  mass  of  bad  piM»try  is 
j)roduc(‘d  by  p<*rsous,  who  have  not  the  excuse  to  which  we 
nave  alluded,  of  abstract  habits,  or  inattention  to  the  objects  of 
taste.  Nay  :  they  are  often  found  to  piipie  themselv<*s  on  an 
unusual  share  of  poetical  fe(‘1in"  and  knowledge.  A  sort’  of 
fatuity  on  this  subject  possesses  their  minds.  M  ithout  bn« 
qualification  of  nature  or  attainment,  in  jierfi^ct  misapprehension 
of  the  puqmse  of  poetry  and  in  utter  ignorance  of  its  rules, 
they  decree  that  they  will  write — and  they  do  write.  Wchava 
tbo  specimens  before  us.  But  wherein,  it  will  l>e  asked,  con- 
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sists  the  hann,  what  luischiof  or  moral  evil  is  there  in  had 
poetry  ?  The  iiruductious  of  iliillness  will  please  and  satisfy 
the  dull :  so  that  tliese  works  will  lind  their  appropriate  class  of 
readers.  Those  who  read  Milton  and  tlunk  Paradise  Lost 
pretty^  who  think  Southey  pretty,  and  Walter  Scott  cer^ 
pretty,  will  liave  their  niinds  eipially  excited,  their  feelings,  as 
much  raised,  by  ‘  Don  Liuauuel.' 

L<‘t  it  Im*  distinctly  understood  that  we  consider  the  possession, 
or  the  deficiency,  of  ji^euius  or  taste  to  bo  entirely  unconne(‘ted 
with  moral  character.  A  man  may  be  not  a  whit  the  less  esti¬ 
mable  for  bcins'  a  bad  rhymer,  lie  may  be  the  happier  for  not 
bein^  a  ^Miius.  Genius  is  a  power,  not  a  moral  quality  ;  and 
as  jwwer,  it  can  be  no  further  excellent,  it  cannot  otherwise 
claim  estc(‘m,  than  as  it  is  employed  for  tlie  benefit  of  man¬ 
kind. — Still  we  cannot  but  consider  that  there  is  a  view  of  tlie 
subject  in  which  c^enius  and  taste  accpiire  importance,  and  in 
which  the  want  of  both,  and  an  ignorance  of  that  want,  is  to 
be  seriously  depn‘cate<l. 

All  ignorance  is,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
truths  which  it  respects,  pernicious.  Ignorance  of  ourselves 
is  likely  to  be  attended  with  peculiar  disadvantages.  Tlie 
knowledge  of  our  powers  is  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  our  duties.  There  is  no  species  of  deception,  which  through 
error  or  conceit  we  practise  u|K)n  ourselves,  that  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  liannh^s.  It  may  seem  a  trilling  thing  that  a  person 
should  be  guilty  of  bad  verses,  and  surely  it  is  no  crime. 
But  many  things  are  evils  which  are  not  crimes.  We  would 
not  make  a  man  “  an  offender  for  a  word.'’  But  if  it  should 
appear  that,  from  entertaining  the  notion  of  being  endued  with 
genius,  and  having  acquired  the  habit  of  rhyming,  a  person 
falls  into  indolent  and  (h'sultory  habits  which  dwarf  his  facul¬ 
ties — that  his  mind  is  calle<l  off’  from  the  sober  eihployiuenti 
and  homely  (‘onsolations  of  irork-day  life,  without  being  capa¬ 
ble  of  receiving  indemnification,  in  moral  feeling  or  delight,  from 
Uiat  ideal  vision  which  is  only  disclosed  to  fancy’s  gifted  few 
if,  as  will  be  generally  found,  the  want  of  real  taste  is  supplied 
by  a  false  taste  which  extends  to  moral  subjects,  vitiates  thy 
sensibility,  and  induces  a  sickly  heartless  affectation  ; — if,  again, 
the  consequence  of  writing  bad  verses  be,  the  being  content 
witli  bud  vers('s,  and  thus  at  once  precluding  the  lio|>e  and 
motive  and  means  of  intellectual  ailvaucement  in  that  particular 
resjiect,  which  will  have  its  intluence  in  other  ri'spects  ; — then, 
our  readers  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  altogether  a  harm¬ 
less  thing  to  be  the  author  of  a  bad  |>oem.  Gooil  sense,  it  cat 
never  be  too  often  n'peateil,  is  infinitely  more  precious,  iiior# 
useful,  and  more  s<‘arce  than  a  sort  of  yenius  :  but  the  want 
of  genius  is  iio  proof  of  good  seiu»e — the  want  of  good  taste  i* 
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iDmc  proof  of  the  w^iit  of  sensey  at  any  rate  of  the  want  of 
iniltivatiiHi.  Goiiius  is  a  good.  Can  the  ifift  of  Gwl  be  other* 
awe  than  a  i;oo<l  i  Whatever  little-uiiuded  scorn  the  word  may 
socuetiiues  excite  in  those  who  are  iueapable  of  its  jileasun^^  it 
if  a  hi  I'll  preroiji'  Ative  to  possess  a  spark  of  the  sacred  Hume. 
Genius  is  the  suulimt*st  atlrilmte  of  'mind :  and  it  is  “  mind,  miiid 
alone,**  which  exalts  man  above  the  clod,  and  above  his  feUow  : 
akicli 

- the  living  fountains  in  itself  Contains 

Of  beauteous  and  sublime  ; 

tnd  which,  when  its  powers  are  harmonized,  and  <lir('cted  to  their 
true  and  sudicieiit  objects,  in  ac‘C*onlance  with  the  di*sigii  of  our 
hring,  renders  us  oapahle  of  eutt'riiig  into  coinmunioii  with  God. 
We  speak  not  of  genius  as  consisting  in  any  particular  fonii, 
much  less  as  confined  to  any  pailicular  inode  of  o|H‘r.ition.  *  A 
genins,'  as  it  is  called,  need  not  he  a  poet,  but  a  poet  must  pos¬ 
sess  genius.  In  regard  however  to  poetry  and  the  pleasures  of 
Uste  in  general,  we  may  with  parclonable  aceoinniodatioii,  at 
once  advocate  and  illustrute  their  moral  ethcary  by  the  eloquence 
of  the  great  Hooker  on  a  more  eoiitested  subject.  ‘  They  are* 
he  remarks,  ‘  in  truth  mf)st  admirable,  and  do  much  <*dffy,  if 

*  uot  the  understanding,  because  they  teach  not,  yet  surely  the 

*  atfections,  bec^ause  therein  they  work  much,  lliey  must  nave 

*  hearts  very  dry  and  tough,  from  whom  melody  (and  poetry  is 
‘  but  the  melody  of  thought)  doth  not  sometime  draw  that 

*  wherein  a  mind  well  afh*c ted  delightetli.’ — There  are  *  grosser 

*  and  heavier  minds,  whom  base  words  do  not  easily  niove| 

*  iulo  which  the  sweetness  of  melody  might  make  some  en- 

*  trance  for  good  tilings.  For,  saidi  St.  Basil,  whereas  the 

*  Holy  Spirit  saw  that  mankind  is  unto  virtue  hardly  drawn, 

*  and  that  righteousness  is  the  least  accounted  of,  by  reason  of 

*  the  proneness  of  our  attcK’tions  to  that  wfiich  ilebgliteth  ;  it 
‘  pleased  the  wisilom  of  the  same  Spirit  to  borrow  from  meloily 

*  tliat  pleasure  which  causeth  the  smoothness  and  softness  df 

*  tliat  which  toucheth  the  ear,  to  convey,  as  ^it  wro  1^ 

*  stealth,  the  treasure  of  goo(l  things  into  niaifs  mind. — O 

*  the  wise  conceit  of  that  Heavenly  Teacher  wiio  hath  by  his  skill 

*  found  out  a  way,  that  doing  those  things  wherein  we  dsliglit,  wo 

*  tnay  also  learn  that  whereby  we  profit.’* 

But  there  is  one  point  more  on  which  we  beg  the  indulgence  of 
wir  readers  while  we  say  a  few  words.  It  has  been  said  that 
^ere  must  be  bad  poetry  for  those  who  cannot  appretiate  what 
B  good  ;  or  that  at  any  rate  to  them  bad  poetry  will  be  the  same, 
wd  answer  the  same  end  as  good.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  That 
^ich  requires  no  effort  of  thouglit  to  compreliend,  which  has 

♦  Eccl.  Polity,  B.  v.  Sec.  31. 
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no  tendency  to  afTect  the  feelings  or  exercise  the  faculties,  mast 
he  pernicious.  *  It  cannot  but  be  injurious  to  the  human 

*  mind,'  observes  “  the  Friemdy^  ‘  never  to  be  called  into  * 
^  ctlbrt :  the  habit  of  receiving  pleasure  without  any  exertion 

*  of  thought,  by  the  mere  excitement  of  curiosity  and  senii- 
‘  bility,  may  he  justly  ranked  among  the  worst  eflects  of  habitual 
‘  novel  reading.’  (p.  167)  Were  we  to  allow  tiiat  the  pleasure 
derivetl  by  a  great  portion  of  the  reading  class  from  inferior  pro¬ 
ductions,  is  e(pial  in  degrt'c  to  what  they  would  l>e  capable  of 
receiving  from  the  works  of  genius,  Uiis  pleasure  must  be 
vastly  different  in  kind.  The  subject  continues  to  extend  it- 
self  before  us,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  observing 
here,  that  we  consider  it  one  of  the  worst  effects  of  the  niulti|>li-  I 
cation  of  books,  and  the  facilities  of  writing  and  pul)lishing 
them,  that  those  works,  which  can  alone  form  the  taste  and 
raise  the  mental  tone,  are  excluded  from  general  attention,  or  i 
counteracted  in  their  influence,  or  lost  amid  the  crowd  of  taste¬ 
less,  weak,  and  unaffecting  novelties. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  bearing  hard  upon  the  unripa 
promise  of  timid  genius,  or  the  honest  eflbrts  of  unassuming  i 
merit.  It  is  rather  that  these  may  have  room  to  expand,  and 
light  to  (piicken  them,  that  we  would  sweep  away  the  weeds  of 
dullness.  It  is  in  justice  to  tliem  tliat  we  would  obviate  the 
indiscriminating  contempt  and  reproach  which  such  produc¬ 
tions  entail  on  the  name  and  works  of  genius.  But  does  not 
every  would-be  writer  think  himself  a  genius  ?  If  it  be  so, 
what  help  is  there  ?  We  can  only  entreat  such,  as  our  parting  ■ 
advice,  to  remember  tliat,  all  excellence  is  the  fruit  of  labour  j 
and  study  ;  genius  can  but  supply  the  tools :  that  any  thing  j 
short  of  excellence  is  worthiest :  and  that  that  alone  is  truly  | 
excellent,  as  rt'siiects  the  pro<luction8  of  the  poet  aiul  works  | 
of  taste,  which  at  once  delights  and  profits  tlie  mind — which  j 
has  a  moral  pur|>o8e,  and  is  fitted  to  its  purpose — wliich  ‘  edifies, 

*  if  not  the  understanding  because  it  U^aches  not,  yet  surely  the 

*  affiTtions,’  which  are  the  best  part  of  man — and  tends  to  leave 
the  heart  better  for  its  pleasures :  in  a  word,  such  as  we  shall 
not  rcjient  to  have  employed  our  time  upon,  as  altogetlier  vaia 
and  useless,  at  that  day  when  each,  according  to  Uie  talenti 
committed  to  liim,  shall  account  to  Uie  Lord  aud  Proprietor 
of  aU. 
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of  the  author,  and  from  the  >1SS.  Journals  ]et\  by  Mr.  Cooke. 

In  two  volumes.  8vo.  Price  11.  Is.  Colburn.  1813. 

notice  this  book  on  account  of  the  excellent  moral 
it  contains.  That  our  detestation  of  vice,  to  be  perma¬ 
nent  and  useful,  should  be  founded  on  principle  we  readily 
allow ;  but  that  the  feeling  may  be  properly  called  in  to  fortify 
principle,  be  must  be  a  very  ri^id  moralist  who  should  deny. 
But  the  dithculty  is,  how  to  exiiibit  some  vices  (and  drunken¬ 
ness  is  of  the  number,)  without  corrupting  the  mind  of  the 
beholder ;  how  to  plac'c  our  pupil  within  a  cinde  of  magic 
so  {K>tent,  as  the  spirit  which  we  raise  shall  not  be  able  to 
overpass.  The  LacedaMiionians  uswl  to  make  the  Helots 
drunk,  and  then  turn  them  out,  as  a  beneficial  lesson,  before 
their  children :  but  among  the  degt'adatioiis  to  which  the 
negrot'H  have  been  exposed,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
witli  this.  Neither  can  we  recommend,  as  a  substitute  for  such 
a  spectacle,  tlic  ‘  close,  clouded,  hot,  narcotic  room’  of  a  village 
ale-hous4*,  or  the  disgusting  haunts  of  more  fashionable  de¬ 
bauchery  ;  nil  dicim/fpdnmj  risuque,  should  be  perpetually  in 
the  ears  of  him  who  has  the  management  of  the  young.  What 
then?  Shall  we  have  recourse  to  books  for  warning  examples 
of  this  beastly  vice  ?  It  will  be  rather  inconsistent  to-he-surc, 
after  having  taught  our  chihlren  from  Anacreon  and  Horace, 
tliat  drinking  is  the  end  of  life,  and  wine  the  inspirer  of  every 
thing  that  is  amiable.  But  if  we  are  so  inclined,  where  are  theses 
examples  to  be  found  ?  In  comedy,  the  mirror  of  nature?  None 
on  earth  more  pleasant  fellows  than  the  Oakleys  or  Surfaces 
when  half  seas  over  ;  and  nothing  more  calculateil  to  produce 
a  tolerance  of  their  vices  than  the  amusement  they  arc  made  to 
fiindsh.  We  are  very  glad,  therefore,  to  lay  hold  of  a  book  like 
the  present, — and  we  are  very  glad  tliat  the  biography  of  Cooke 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Dunlap.  Witli 
til  enthusiastic  admiration  of  his  hero’s  talents,  and  through 
some  of  the  last  months  of  his  career  personally  attached  to 
him,  Mr.  D.  never  attempts  to  palliate  his  vices,  not  even 
to  u))ologize  for  them.  They  a))i>ear  to  have  struck  the  mind 
of  the  author  very  forcibly,  and  very  forcibly  he  givt!s  them 
to  the  reader. 

No  matter,  for  our  present  purpose,  what  the  profi^ion 
of  Cooke  was;  he  had  talents  that  placed  him  at  the  very 
head  of  it.  Nor  were  his  talents  confinc<t  to  his  profession. 
Though  his  reading  had  been  desultory,  he  had  rt^ad  a  good 
deal,  and  had  tliought  more.  A  most  pleasant  companion — 
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full  of  wit,  and  whim,  and  anocdoto — !)rni‘v<>lcnt  and  of 
suavity  of  luaiiiu'is  ; — such  was  Cooke  in  his  hetteV  moiiuiit!^ 
in  his  ‘  oicfi'  moments. 

•  I  led,*  says  Mr.  D.  my  ‘  companion  to  my  home,  and  never  man 
appeared  to  ^reiiteV  advantage  in  the  quiet  of  a  domestic  circle, 
tnan  he  did  lor  the  remainder  4)f  this  day  and  evening.  Attentive, 
polite,  full  of  cheerfulness,  and  abounding  with  anecdotes,  nhich 
ne  related  with  all  the  urbanity  of  the  liiiisned  genvleinan  of  the 
vieille  jawing  and  asking  for  information,  he  seemed  to  for* 

get  the  evila  of  the  past,  and  to  anticipate  for  tlic  future  nothing 
Dut  good.*  Vol  II.  p.  217.  ' 

And  yet  this  same  man,  ‘  when  poison’d  hours  had  shut 
him  up  from  his  own  knowledge,"  laeaiiie  noisy,  savage,  and 
disgusting;  a  hiiliy  anil  a  bragg-  it  ;  a  misi'ry  to  hiiiiself,  and 
a  terror  to  those  about  him  ; — *  now  a  sensible  man,  hy-and*bv 
a  fool,  and"  presently  a  beast.’  Vet  no  one  saw  more  plainly 
than  Cooke  tlie  wretchedness  and  degi’nilatiuii  in  which  drunk* 
enness  endisl,  and  no  one  could  speak  more  feelingly  of  the 
evils  of  intemperance  than  he  often  docs  in  his  journals.  For 
instanee : 

*  Colled  at  the  Bull's  Head,  and  drank  some  brandy  and  w'atcr 
— .\mong  some  oilier  persons  there,  was  a  certain  clergyman,  who 
is  said  to  be  a  man  of  literature  and  abilities  ;  certain  he  writes 
A.M.  uiler  his  name,  lie  was  dirty,  drunk,  and  foolish — Some 
of  the  company,  though  they  all  professed  a  respect  for  him, 
seemed  to  use  (lini  iis  an  object  of  their  mirtli.  1  could  not  help 
viewing  him  with  pity  ; — not  that  sensation  which  approaches  CO 
contempt,  but  a  real  sorrowful  feeling,  as  *I  cannot,  to  please  my¬ 
self,  otlieraise  express  it.  In  viewing  him  1  thought  of  others. 
Drunkenness  is  tlie  next  levelljr  to  death  ;  wdth  this  diflercnce, 
iliat  the  former  is  alwnv's  attended  with  shame  and  reproad*; 
while  the  latter,  being  the  certain  lot  of  mortality,  protluces  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  may  be  attended  with  honour.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  50,  60. 

Again : 

*  The  society,  if  I  may  profane  the  word,  with  whom  I  join  at 
this  place,  is  disgusting,  to  say  no  worse  of  it.  Some  individuals 
1  could  wish  to  select,  and  the  time  w’e  might  be  together  would, 
I  heli. VC,  pass  tolerably;  but  there  are  others  it  shocks  me  even  to 
•  thiiik  of.’  p  MS. 

Once  more : 

‘  It  will  very  little  assist  me  in  defending*  myself,  to  say  tbtt 
I  have  frequently  wasted  my  time  in  a  much  worse  manner. 
When  a  man  reconciles  himself  to  him5icit  by  nuikiiig  degrees  of 
sin,  iti  is  in  the  utmost  danger  of  advancing  to,  instead  of  re- 
rcv?ii'g  the  most  abomin  ible  depravity.  It  is  a  doubt  with 

me,  whether  a  gamester  (here  1  take  the  word  in  its  utmost  la¬ 
titude)  or  dnmka  d  be  the  most  vicious  character,  or  the  most 
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dangerous  to  society.  The  former,  without  deranging  his  facul- 
ties,  exerts  them  all  for  the  avowed  ^turpose  of  plundering  every 
one  he  plays  with,  his  dearest  fiieiuU  not  excepted,  if  such  a 
wretch  can  have  a  friend  ;  and  when,  by  supenor  viilany,  or  some 
unforeseen  chance,  he  is  in  his  turn  beggared,  he  is  ready  htted 
lor  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  robbery,  murder,  or  suicide. 
Drunkenness,  in  addition  to  the  high  degree  of  wickedifss  at* 
tached  to  it,  has  the  mehmeholy  and  woeful  etfcct  of  degrading 
the  human  beneath  tile  brute  creation.  What  eoulidence  can  be 
placed  in  those  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  rendering  themselves 
incapable  of  rational  exertion.*  Vol.  1.  pp.  93,  96. 

Hi^  advice  to  others  was  in  perfect  consistency  with  .  tlieso 
rcHoctions. 

‘  Master  Payne  very  properly  took  every  opportunity  of  culti¬ 
vating  an  acquaintance  with  the  veteran  tragedian,  and  frequently 
\  visiteil  him,  and  sat  witli  him  for  hours.  On  these  occasions,* 
whether  with  other  company  or  not,  the  bottle  was  always  pre¬ 
sent,  but  Cooke  not  only  did  not  offer  wine  to  his  young  com¬ 
panion,*  but  told  him  he  ought  to  avoid  ii.  Master  Payoe,  in 
tlie  course  of  these  visits,  could  not  hut  witness  such  belmviour 
on  the  part  ot  his  sage  adviser,  us  would  operate  witli  more  force 
than  his  admonitions. 

‘  Mr.  Duffic,  said  he  to  another  friend  wlio  was  by,  help  your- 
self  to  a  glass  of  w'ine ;  John,  1  doD*t  usk  you  to  dririk.  O  that 
V  1  hud  had  some  friend  when  I  was  at  your  age  to  c  iution,  to 
prevent,  me  from  drinking!  Mr.  Duffie,  your  good  health.  Yes, 
John,  I  should  have  been  a  very  different  man  from  what  1  am. 
It’s  too  late  now.*  pp.  ‘208,  ‘2f)9. 

Poor  Cooke !  that  after  such  reflections  os  these,  he  Nhoiild 
1)0  the  hero  of  such  scenes  as  wc  are  about  to  quote!  dial 
moil  sliould  put  an  ononiy  in  tbeir  iiioutbs,  to  H(,*al  uwny  thoir 
brains  :  that  we  should  with  joy,  revel,  pleasure,  and  applause, 
transform  ourselves  into  beasts  !* 

When  not  vet  thirty,  a  tellow-actor  describes  him  as  of 

•r  •  ^ 

much  the  same  habits  of  living  as  afterwards  in  .America; 
now  ‘  behaving  with  the  greatest  propriety  and  now  *  nut 
to  be  heard  of  for  several  days.*  liuU^,  at  one  time, 
tliere  is  a  blank  of  twenty  moiitbs,  during  whicli  tliere 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  be  starved  in  our  army  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  1795  we  find  him  acting  at 
Dublin,  and  at  Dublin  tlie  following  scene  took  place.  The 
story  aflbrds  a  fair  specimen  of  tlio  insanity  which  oruiilumiiess 
with  him  was  almost  sure  to  prodiure.  C(K>ke,  one  night 
invif(»s  home  an  actor  with  whom  he  has  been  pleased,  and 
they  sit  down  to  drink  :  , 

*  One  jug  of*  whisky  punch  was  quickly  emptied,  and  while 
drinking  the  second,  George  Frederica  in  his  turn  begins  to  com* 
Head  young  Matthews. 
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'  “  You  arc  young,  and  want  some  one  to  adTise  and  guide  you : 
take  my  word  for  it,  there  is  nothing  like  industry  and  Kobriety 
— Mrs.  Hums!  Anotlier  jug  of  whiskey  punch,  Mrs.  Buriis^you 
make  it  so  good,  Mrs.  Burns,  another  jug.’* 

•  “  Yes,  Mister  Cooke.*’ 

•  In  our  p^ofe^8ion,  my  young  friend,  dissipation  is  too  ant  to 
be  the  bane  of  youth — “  \'illuinous  company,’*  low  company,  Wads 
them  from  studying  tlieir  business  and  acquiring  that  knowledge 
which  alone  can  tnuke  them  respectable.” 

‘  Thus  he  proceeded  drinking  and  uttering  advice  (not  the 
less  valuable  because  in  opposition  to  his  owm  practice,)  and  as¬ 
suring  Matthews  of  his  protection,  instruction,  and  all  his  influence 
to  forward  his  views,  while  the  whiskey  punch,  jug  after  jug,  vatiish* 
ed,  and  with  it  all  siMnblance  of  the  virtues  so  eloquently  praised. 
Though  maddened  hy  the  fumes  of  the  liquor,  the  chain  of  his 
ideas  continued  still  unbroken,  and  he  began  a  dissertation  on 
the  histrionic  art,  proceeding  from  first  principles  to  a  detail  of 
the  mode  of  exhibiting  the  passions,  with  a  specimen  of  each  by 
way  of  illustration. 

‘  It  is  impossible  to  describe,  but  the  reader  may  perhaps  imagine, 
the  ludicrous  elfcct  of  this  scene.  The  pow'cr  of  the  whiskey 
operating  in  diametric  opposition  to  the  w’ill  on  his  strong  and 
flexible  features,  produced  contortions  and  distortions,  of  w'hich 
he  was  insensible,  while  Matthews  sat  gazing  with  astonishment, 
and  at  times  in  an  agony,  from  the  cfl’ort  to  restrain  his  risible 
faculties;  hut  to  add  to  his  torture,  Cooke  began  to  question  him, 
after  each  “  horrible  face,”  as  to  the  meaning  of  it,  or  the  passion 
expressed.  Matthews,  totally  in  the  dark  as  to  Cooke's  meoa/ag, 
made  every  possible  mistake:  and  when  'set  right  by  Cooke,  c.x* 
cused  himself  by  charging  his  stupidity  on  the  whiskey. 

•  “  There — what’s  that?” 


“  Very  tine.  Sir.” 

“  But  whal  is  it 

“  O — anger — anger,  to  he  sure.” 

‘  “  To  he  sure  you’re  a  blockhead — Fear  1  fear.  Sir !” 

*  But  when  the  actor,  after  making  a  hideous  face,  compounded 
of  Satanic'  malignity  and  the  brutal  leering  of  a  drunken^  satyr, 
told  his  pupil  that  that  was  Anr,  poor  Matthews  could  resist’  no 
longer,  but  roared  with  convulsive  laughter. 

*  Cooke  w’as  surprised  and  enraged  at  his  rudeness  in  this  younj 

guest,  but  Matthews  had  address  enough  to  pacify  him.  ' 

*  .Misti ess  Burns,  in  tiie  mean  time,  had  protested  agmnst  making 
any  more  whiskey  punch,  and  had  brought  up  the  last  jug,  ijpon 
Cooke’s  solemn  promise  that  he  would  ask  for  no  more 

jug  is  bnished ;  and  Matthews  heartily  tired,  thinks  he  sliall  escape 
from  his  tormentor,  and  makes  a  move  to  go. 

*  ”  Not  yet,  my  dear  hoy,  one  jug  more.” 

*  **  It’s  very  late,  Sir.” 

*  “  Only  one  more.” 

*  **  Mistress  Burns  will  not  let  us  have  it.’’  *  ** 


♦  ^ 
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*  **  Wo^nt  she?  1*11  show  you  that  presently.** 

*  Cooke  thunders*  with  his  foot,  and  vociferates  repeatedly 
*•  Mistress  Burns!’*  At  length  honest  Mrs.  Burns,  who  Imd  got 
to  bed,  in  hopes  of  rest,  in  the  chamber  hnmcdlately  under  them 
answers, 

*  •*  What  is  it  you  want.  Mister  Cooke?” 

‘  Another  jug  of  whiskey  punch,  Mistress  Burns.” 

*  **  Indeed  but  you  can  have  no  more.  Mister  Cooke.” 

*  **  Indeed  but  1  will.  Mistress  Burns.” 

‘  ”  Remember  your  promise  Mister  Cooke.’* 

*  •*  Another  jug  of  punch,  Mistress  Burns.** 

*  **  Indeed,  and  I  will  not  get  out  of  my  own  bed  any  more  at  all. 
Mister  Cooke,  and  so  there’s  an  end  of  it !” 

*  “  We*ll  see  that.  Mistress  Burns.” 

‘  When,  to  Matthew8*s  further  astonishment,  he  seized  the  jug 
and  smashed  it  on  the  door  over  the  head  of  Mistress  Burntf  ex¬ 
claiming,  ”  Do  you  hear  that.  Mistress  Burns  ?** 

‘  “  Yes  1  do.  Mister  Cooke.’* 

*  He  then  proceeded  to  break  the  chairs,  one  by  one,  aflcr 
each,  exclaiming,  ”  Do  you  hear  tliat  Mistress  Burns  ?”  and  receiving 
in  reply, 

‘  ”  Ves  I  do,  Mister  Cooke,  and  you’ll  be  very  sorry  for  it  to¬ 
morrow,  so  you  will.** 

*  He  then  opened  the  window,  and  very  deliberately  proceeded 
to  throw  the  looking-glasses  into  the  street,  and  the  fragments  of 
broken  tables  and  chairs  Matthew's  had  made  several  attempti 
to  go,  and  had  been  detained  by  Cooke  :  he  now  ventured  something 
like  an  expostulation ;  on  *  which  his  Mentor  ordered  him  out  of 
his  apartment,  and  threw  the  candle  and  candlestick  after  him. 
Mattnew's ;  having  departed,  the  wretched  madman  sallied  out,  and 
was  brought  home  next  day,  beaten  and  deformed  with  bruises. 

*  The  disgrace  attending  the  notoriety  of  this  transaction,  drove 
him  on  to  mrther  mad  intemperance :  the  stage  w  its  abandoned, 
and  in  a  ht  of  drunkenness  and  despair,  he  enlisted  as  a  private,  in  a 
regiment  destined  for  the  West-Indies.*  Vol.  1.  pp.  07 — 70* 

He  got  his  discharge  by  the  interferenci^  of  a  friend,  and 
reiarned  to  the  Manchester  theatre,  and  to  his  adcustoined 
intemperance. 

*  Of  the  extravagant  profusion  which  marked  his  mad  prodigality, 
the  reader  will  have  several  opportunities  of  judging;  1  will  mention 
one  here  as,a  case  in  point. 

I  *  Having  received  the  amount  of  a  benefit  and  the  proceeds 
of  an  engagement  at  Manchester,  he  pocketed  the  whole,  three 
or  four  hundred  pounds,  and  that  evening  feU  into  company  at 
a  public-house  with  some  republican  manufacturers  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  loyalty  of  our  hero  was  always  great,  but  in¬ 
creased  in  warmth  thermometrically  with  bis  stomach  and  head. 
One  of  the  mechanics  entered  the  field  of  political’  disputation 
with  George  Frederick,  who  soon  became  intempemte  in  words 
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as  well  as  conduct,  and  finally  diallenc^  Kia  antagonist  to  de¬ 
termine  the  c  ontroyersy  hy  Uie  fist.  Tlie  man,  who  knew  him 
and  his  reputation,  endeavoured  io  avoid  the  necessity  of  be:umg' 
him,  and  excused  himself  by  Nah  now,  Mr.  Cooke,  you  know 
1  would  not  harm  you  if  1  could;  you  take  the  liberty  of  abusing 
me  and  ch.dlen^dng  me.  because  you  are  rich,  and  know  I  am  a 
poor  man  ’* 

‘  “  Po  1  soys  George,  “  IMI  show  you  that.  There,  look,**  pulling 
all  the  bank  notes  from  his  )K>ckct,  thert>--that  s  all  I  have  in  the 
world— thf're,”  putting  them  in  the  fire  •*  Now  I  am  as  poor  as* you 
arc— now,  come  on  !**  *  Vol.  1.  pp.  .‘137,358.  “  ' 

Against  such  destructive  profusion  this  wretched  man  would 
ipiurd  himself — not  by  abstaining  from  the  poisonous  liquor 
— but  by  eiiti  usting  his  money  to  the  care  of  some  person, 
with  a  charge  to  refuse  it  to  him,  should  be  ask  for  it,  when 
intoxicateil.  I'he  recoiiipiMise  which  any  one  might  expect 
for  coiiiplianre  with  so  childish  a  request,  the  reader  may 
guess  from  the  following  story  : 

*  In  Liverpool,  in  1809-  on  his  arrival,  he  gave  his  money  into 
the  keeping  of  a  lady,  ut  whose  house  he  boarded,  charging  her 
not  to  give  him  any  if  he  demanded  it  when  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  Then,  having  made  provision  to  secure  a  little  paluy 
pelf,  the  wretebid  man  flies  to  the  sacrifice  of  health  and  reputa¬ 
tion,  as  things  of  no  consequence.  The  state  of  insanity,  so  dc.* 
libt'rately  provided  lor,  having  ai  rived,  Mr,  Cooke  came  and  de-, 
nianded  50  guineas.  The  lady,  true  to  her  promise,  refused  it. 
The  madman  in  a  rage  flics  to  the  police,  and  procures  a  warrant 
and  oflicers  to  enforce  his  demand.  TheYnoney  was  still  refased, 
and  the  doors  shut  against  him:  The  next  day  he  returns  with 
fruitless  liuiulli.'ttion  and  icpcntance,  to  thank  the  lady,  who,  by 
faithfully  i>erforiiung  lu  r  p  'omise,  had  saved  his  money,  and  mada 
his  shuine  more  conspicuous,*  Vol.  II.  pp.  "J53— L 

111  1800  he  appc.irevt  ut  Coveiit-Garilen,  and  the  ambilioa 
of  popularity,  and  rletiire  o/  rivalling  K  mbh*,  kept  him  in  lib 
seiisi's  for  one  aea^oii.  But  the  reodcr  will  easily  belieye  tliat 
the  ertl‘ct  of  such  motives  could  not  be  permanent.  He  became 
Uie  favourite  of  the  public,  and  was  held  hy  many  superior  to 
his  rival.  The  consequence  was,  that  at  the  beginuing  of  ^ 
following  season,  on  the  night  he  was  advertisiHi  for  in 
and  for  a  month  after,  he  was  wandering  with  a  ‘  small  un¬ 
disciplined  set'  of  country  actors.  At  length,  however,  heapr 
|>eared,  apologiced,  and  was  again  taken  into  favour.  BsittMi 
*  invisible  iqiirit  of  wine'  haunted  liini,  and  he  had  now  no 
motive  suflicieiuly  |M>werful  to  break  the  s|>eU.  Xhe.tnominc 
bill  would  he  made  out,  uml  Cooke  put  down  in  it :  but  in  the 
courae  of  the  day  be  would  l>e  n  iking  potations  pottle 
and  hi  the  evening  would  iaek  of'  what  he  was  in  tlie  morning.* 
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iUe  t‘on*e(|ucMici‘  is  that  he  oannot  ap|M«ar,  or  apf^oars  oiil)  to 
^atf^er,  niiil  ex]>ose  tiiiuseir,  and  be  hLssed  from  the  sta^c. 
1  bus  he  los4‘s  liis  jmpidarity,  and  the  loss  afTects  his  suirits, 
and  the  lowness  of  spirits  drivfHi  him  to  brandy.  And  tins  is 
the  eirrle  in  whitdi  bis  life  is  past.  In  1807,  we  find  him 
jhiiriKiliziin^  in  Apjileliy  i^onl,  for  some  months.  In  1810, 
after  a  s!ioi*kin:r  course  of  the  most  oxtravagaiit  intemperance, 
luid  forj^ettin*;^  his  en^n^ement  with  Mr.  Harris,  he  enU'rs  into 
a  new  one  witii  the  inanatpsr  of  tlie  New  York  theatre,  ftttd 
crosses  tlic  .Athiiitie. 

I  he  admiration  with  which  he  was  received  in  America  was 
nothing  short  of  enthusi.isiii. 

‘  Such  w»i8  the  eagerness  to  get  seats,  that  sturdy  blackguards 
were  paid  from  six  to  ten  dollars  for  securing  a  box ;  and  to  make 
mrc  of  the  prize,  the  stone  stej^  in  front  of  the  theatre  were  occupied 
all  nijjht,  th.it  the  place  nearest  the  door  might  be  secured  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  its  opening  at  ten  o’clock  the  next  day, 

*  This  was  carried  so  far,  that  I  liave  seen  men  sitting  at  the 
theatre  door,  eating  their  dinner,  who  had  taken  their  post  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  with  a  deteniiination  of  remaining  there  all  day  on 
Sunday,  and  all  Sunday  night,  to  be  ready  for  the  opening  of  the 
door  on  Monday  morning.’  V,  U.  pp.  255,  256. 

1^1  nothing  could  keep  Co^jke  long  from  tlic  bottle.  One  or 
two  scenes  more,  and  we  have  done.  Wliik  at  New  York,  he 
was  eutiTtaiiicd  very  hospitably  in  tiie  house  of  Mr.  Price,  ojiu 
sf  the  u)aiiagei*s.  LaU*  one  night,  Cooke  was  drunk  and  noisy, 
and  Mr.  P.  begged  him  to  go  to  be<i ;  he  ‘  apparently  coin- 
|die<l’  but  ‘  when  tfie  household  were  all  at  rest,*  *  came  down 
from  liis  ehaniher,  unlock'd  tlie  street-d<M>r,  and  sallied  out  in 
the  fare  of  a  west  w  iiid  of  more  than  Russian  coldness.’  The 
next  morning,  * 

*  After  one  of  the  most  inclement  nights  of  one  of  the  coldest  of 
our  winters,  when  our  streets  were  choked  with  ice  and  snow,  a 
little  girl  came  to  the  mi*nager*8  office  at  the  tlicatre  with  a  note 
scaredy  legible,  running  thus — 

Dear  Dunlap,  ^nd  me  one  hundred  dollars. 

«  G.  F.  COOKE.^  ^ 

*  I  asked  the  child  of  whom  she  got  the  |>aper  slie  had  given  me  ?* 

*  Of  the  gentleman.  Sir.' 

*  Where  is  he?* 

*  At  our  house.* 

*  Where  is  that  ?* 

*  In  Reed-street,  behind  the  Hospital.* 

*  When  did  this  gentlcnjan  come  to  your  house  ?* 

*  Last  night.  Sir,  almost  morning — mother  is  sick,  Sir,  and  I  was 
*  sitting  up  wiUi  her,  and  a  negro  and  a  watchman  brought  the  gen- 
'  tieroan  to  our  house  and  knocked,  and  we  knew  the  watchman ;  end 
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*  BO  mother  let  the  gcDtleman  cf>me  in  and  rit  by  the  firc*-he  didn't 
<  want  to  come  in  at  first,  but  said  when  he  was  at  the  door,  *  let  me 

*  lay  do^Ti  here  and  die  !*'  V.  II.  p.  200, 

Mr.  1).  accompanied  the  girl  home. 

*  ^Vc  catered  a  small  wooden  building  in  Recd-itrect.  The  room 
was  dark,  and  appeared  the  more  so,  owin^  to  the  transition  from 
the  glare  of  snow  in  the  streets.  1  saw  nothing  distinctly  for  the  first 
moment,  and  only  perceived  that  the  place  was  full  of  people.  I 
goon  found  that  they  were  tlte  neighbours,  brought  in  to  gaze  at 
tlie  strange  crazy  gentleman ;  and  the  sheriff's  officers  distraining 
for  the  rent  on  ttic  fximitare  of  the  sick  widow  \vho  occupied  the 
house 

*  The  bed  of  the  sick  woman  filled  one  corner  of  the  room,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  curtains — Sheriff's  officers,  a  table,  witli  pen,  ink,  and 
inventory,  occupied  another  portion — a  motley  groupc,  of  whoai 
Cooke  was  one,  hid  tlie  fire-place  from  view,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  apartment  was  filled  by  cartmen,  watchmen,  women,  and 
cluldren. 

*  When  1  recognized  Cooke,  he  had  turned  from  the  fire,  and 
bii  eye  wm  on  me  with  an  expression  of  shame  and  chagrin  at  being 
toMiKl  in  such  a  situation.  His  skin  and  eyes  were  red,  his  liaea 
dirty,  his  hair  wildly  pointing  In  every  direction  from  his  “  dis* 
traded  globe,"  and  over  his  knee  was  spread  an  infant's  bib,  or 
something  else,  with  which,  having  lost  his  pocket  handkerchief,  he 
wiped  incesiantly  his  moistened  visage.  After  a  wild  stare  at  me, 
he  changed  from  the  first  expression  of  his  countenance,  and  wel¬ 
comed  me.  He  asked  me  why  I  had  come?  1  replied,  that  I  had 
received  his  note,  and  brouglit  him  the  money  he  bad  required.  1 
sat  down  by  him,  and  after  a  few  incoherent  sentences  of  complaiot, 
and  intreaty  that  I  would  not  leave  him,  he  burst  into  tears.  1 
soothed  him,  and  replied  to  his  jepoated  intreaties  of  **  don’t  leave 
me,"  by  promises  of  remaining  with  him,  but  told  him  w'e  mast 
leave  that  place  He  agreed,  but  added,  with  vehemence,  “  Not 
buck  to  his  hmise — No,  never!  never ! !*^— Which  apparent reiolu- 
tion  be  confirmed  with  vehement  and  reiterated  tnuhs,* 

'  After  giving  a  five  dollar  note  to  the  child  who  guided  me  to 
him,  and  making  some  other  presents  to  members  of  the  family, 
Mr  t'ookc  agreed  to  go  to  Bryden'g  in  a  sleigh,  wliich  1  had  pre¬ 
viously  gent  tor.  He  rose  from  hig  chair,  bis  step  wag  not  gts^y, 
anJ  some  of  tlie  crow  d  offered  to  assist  him  ;  but  he  put  them  by  with 
his  iinnd,  in  a  style  of  courtly  contempt  He  accepted  myaEm, 
but  before  we  reached  the  iloor,  stopped  to  wi{>e  ms  face,  and 
having  lost  the  piece  of  dirty  linen  lie  had  before  usetl,  he  made 
inquiry  for  his  handkerchiet' — it  was  not  to  be  found  ;  and  I,  fearing 
a  chuiige  in  his  determination,  imd  Mimcw  hat  inqtcitient  of  ray  osnt 
situati«)n,  offered  him  a  white  handkerchief,  whicli  1  had  put  in  diJ 
p\)cket  but  a  few  niinulcs  before  receiving  his  note,  imd  wliich,  after 
acuDg  the  illUiy  rag  he  lad  been  uaiug,  aud  di^p^aying  on  hla  kaei 
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before  the  fire,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  preaent  to  him ;  but  he  put  it 
aside  with  the  most  princely  motion,  saying,  A  jfcntleman  cannot 
accept  a  handkerchief  that  has  been  used.*”  V.  FI.  pp.  201 — 206, 

At  anollier  tiiiic,  the  author  calling  upon  him  fiiuls  him  in 
bed,  and  sick  with  tlie  elFecu  of  a  yeaterday'n  debaiidi.  'riiere 
are  few  states  more  contemptible  or  moi'e  pitiable  than  Uiat  in 
which  Cooke,  ‘  the  j^reat  Cooke,’  was  lyins^. 

*  I  went  up  to  see  him,  and  found  him  exhausted  and  frightencil. 
He  felt  wretchedly,  and  of  course  repented,  I  pitied  him.  He  re¬ 
probated  his  conduct,  called  himself  a  wretch,  and  said  he  should 
die  in  the  miserable  manner  in  which  death  had  Uireateued  him  a  few 
hours  before.  I  told  him  that  it  was  iu  his  power  to  remedy  the 
evil,  but  he  answ'cred  tliat  it  was  too  late,  and  burst  into  tears.* 

On  another  occasion, 

‘  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  vile,  pitiable,  and 
wretched,  than  such  a  man,  in  such  a  situation.'  His  madness  was 
not  suificient  to  silence  his  conscience ;  and,  at  variance  with  him¬ 
self  and  all  mankind,  he,  while  retiring  to  bis  thorny  pillow,  con¬ 
tinued  incessantly  to  utter  invectives  ai^  execrations.  The  idea  of 
being  compared  to  Cooper,  still  haunted  him  I  that  have  played 
with  John  !  that  have  |dayed  against  him! — i*U  leave  them  to  wor¬ 
ship  their  wooden  god  !  He  suits  them.  John  is  an  actor  I  He  is 
my  superior — though  they  did  no|  think  so  in  London — 1  acknow¬ 
ledge  it — and  now! — No,  1*11  never  play  at  Now  York  again !^1 
must  have  one  night's  rest  at  Amboy-^1  know  you  want  to  persuade 
me  to  play  at  New  York,  but  I  won’t— No  V  ”  V.  II.  p.  249. 

Two  instances  of  the  impudence  with  wliicb  be  could  insult 
people  when  in  liquor,  and  Uic  cowardice  witli  which  ho 
‘  hacked  ow/,’  when  he  met  ^vitll  uncxjiccted  opposition — uyd 
no  more.,  Cooke  and  liis  friend  Cooper  were .  intmdeil  u|»on  at 
an  inn  by  a  couple  of  strangers,  Messrs.  A.  and  B.  They 
ilattered  Cooke,  ordered  wlue  for  liiui,  and  drank  witli  him. 
After  a  time,  the  actor  gre^  angry  with  them.  ' 

*  Mr.  A.  paced  the  roonw— Cooper  tat  with  hit  hat  on  upon  a 
corner  of  the  tabic — Mr.  B.  plaoea  ktmicif  with  bit  hat  on  at  the 

.  table  opposite  Cooke,  w'ho,  encouraged  by  the  pasiiive  courage  with 
*  which  the  Liverpool  men  had  received  his  friend  Toni’s  speech,  as- 
>  Burned  the  hero,  and  Mr.  B.  having  addressed  him,  ha  in  his  iharp 
I  discordant  tone  cries  out, 

*  Do  yam  know,  Bir,  who  you  ore  speaking  toF* 

-  •  Yes,*  says  B.  very  compoeedly. 

'  Then,  Sir,  I  would  have  you  know  that  no  man  with  his  hat  on 
talks  to  George  Frederick  Goose  T 

*  With  the  onme  stiwdy  indifference  the  other  replied,  **  Yet  I 
talk  to  you  wkh  tmy  hat  on,  and  shall  continue  to  do  to.** 

^  *  Beta  the  Ihbo  wm  m  a  dUentnia  ;  and  miait  either  go  fbnrard 
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by  knocking  off 'his  adversary's  hat,  which  he  knew  would  procun* 
hiiiuicir  '>  h  ‘a'ting,  or  back  out  and  suvu  hU  skiu,  which  did  not  aj)- 
pear  very  .may,  without  giving  up  his  ossu^ned  heroics  very  scurvily. 
in  this  distressing  quandary  his  eye  smiglit  Cooper,  iuul  happily 
espied  the  hut  on  uis  head ;  he  then,  putting  hrs  hand  above  his  eyus 
Bs  if  to  assist  his  siglit,  and  looking  at  Cooper,  cries, 

*  Tom,  have  you  got  your  hat  on 
‘  Yes  * 

*  Ah,  then  all’s  very  well ;  it’»  all  very  well  if  Tom  Inis  got  hU 
baton.’  Vul.  II.  pp.  150,  151. 

To  get  rid  of  an  actpiaintanct*  contracted  in  an  lionr  of 
drunkennrs»«,  Ciaikc  once  gave  a  low’  wretch,  a  conjuror  and 
vciitrilotpiist  JL50.  i'liis  fellow  was  iiltcrwards  in  Anicricu,  at 
the  same  time  that  (/ooke  was,  and  on<»  evening  demanded  to 
see  liim.  Cooke  gave  orders  that  he  should  not  be  admitted, 
blit  the  man  was  drunk,  and  would  not  he  kept  out. 

*  rhe  I’gure  which  presented  itself,  was  enormously  broad  across 
the  shoulders,  with  head  and  liinhs,  but  not  height,  in  proportion. 

‘  'fhis  a  as  “  ^ionsicur  Toiison  come  again,”  to  the  offendctl  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  tragic  hero,  and  he  demanded  his  business,  ctmcluding 
with  “  Whoaieyon,  Sir?*'  in  his  sharjHJSt key* 

*  Why,  iMr.  Cooke,  don’t  you  know  me?’ 

*  No,  Sir!* 

‘  K— ,  Mr.  Cooke,  my  name’s  R— .* 

‘  i  don’t  know'  you,  Sir  I’ 

*  B— >  w'ho  by  this  time,  knew  the  hunioufs  of  George  I-Vedcridc, 
says,  “  O,  Cooke,  if  the^rewf/ewimi  is  an 'old  acqmuntance,  ask  him 
to  sit  down  '* 

‘  1  kiiow*‘notlnng  of  him.  Sir!* 

*  Price,  **  Cooke,  don’t  deny  an  old  acquaintance — its  Mr. 

«  K - 

*  1  don’t  know' him,  Sir — walk  out  of  the  room.  Sir!  Fellow’,  get 

•  out  of  my  room  !* 

‘  Why,  Mr.  Cooke,  don’t  }'ou  remember  when  we  W’ere  someny 

•  together,  and  the  next  day  you  W'<»«ld  not  know  me?  but  you  lent 

•  me  tifty  pounds ;  and  I’m  come  to  sliake  hands  with  you  in  a  strange 

•  country,  and  give  you  the  money  again.’ 

‘  I  know  you  not!  begone,  fellow!* 

*  Yoti  must  remember,  Mr.  Cooke,  lending  me  fifty  pounds  at 
‘  Whitehaven.’ 

‘  Avaunt  I’  cried  Cooke,  in  a  voice  of  almost  superhuman 
strength  and  sharpness,  ‘  I  never  loaned  you  any  thing.’  Then 
sinking  it  to  a  whisper,  *  1  might  have  given  you  a  trifle,  in  chari- 

•  ty,  to  relieve  you.' 

‘  1  despise  your  charity — here's  the  money  I  borrowed  of  youl*  * 

’  Hegone,  Isay!  Fefjow,  you  are  a  thief !  a  public  robber  f  A 

•  swindler!  taking  money  under  false  pretences!*  Get  out  of  the 

•  room-i— 1  don’t  know  you,  fellow— out  of  the  room  or  I’U  kick  you 

•  out :’ 
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*  Price  seeing  Cooke  in  extreme  iiTrath  preparing  to  adrance  upon 
K— I  and  seeing  in  R—  a  solid  miiss  of  eartMv  material  of  Her¬ 
culean  texture,  and  immoveable  weight,  wished  to  preserve  the 
veteran  from  the  danger  of  stonning  such  a  fortress,  and  getting  lie- 
Iween  them  undertook  to  persuade  tiie  conjuror  to  vanisn  Cooke 
vci^’  readily  gave  up  the  post  of  danger  and  honour  to  Price,  and 
valiantly  waiteil  the  event.*  V.  U.  pp.  191,  192. 

At  length  Mr.  Price  was  provtdwcd  to  strike  the  fellow  ; 
hut  he 

*  Stood  unmoved  .and  unchanged,  until  ftpciing  something  tflcklo 

down  hifi  face,  and  finding  it  blood,  he  exclaimed,  “  1 11  make  you 
pay  for  this,*’  and  with  all  the  slight  o’foot  he  possessed,  the  cou- 
juror  ran  to  raise  the  watch  • 

*  Cooke  stood  at  a  distance,  looking  nither  wild.*  pp.  194', 

‘  The  conjuror  immediately  charged  the  watch  to  take  Price,  who 

had  ass!Uilt  *(l  him;  but  - ,  who  wa.s  known  to  the  watchmen, 

.  told  them  it  was  all  nonsense,  and  would  not  do  ;  that  R - had 

intruded  upon  a  gentleman’s  private  apartment,  and  had  not  got  as 
much  as  he  deserved 

‘  This  arouzed  the  ire  of  R—  against  H - ,  who  soon  tried 

his  hand  upon  the  immoveable,  and  a  scutfie  and  noise  ensued,  which 
readied  the  ears  of  the  man  of  valour  above  stairs* 

‘  Sam  I  What  K  that  ?* 

‘  They  are  fighting,  Sir,  on  the  stairs.* 

‘  Sam — Sam — ICs  very  latt^^help  me  fff  XkUh  my  clcthes  Sanh~^Pll 

*  go  to  hc(L' 

‘  With  the  help  of  Sam,  our  hero  undressed  himself  in  less  time 
than  he  had  done  for  ycius ;  and  R— —  having  seen  the  visitors 
fairly  out  of  the  house,  returned  to  Cooke’s  apartment,  and  found 
him  stripped  to  his  drawers. 

‘  W'hy,  Mr.  Cooke — Mr.  Cooke — are  jou  sitting  quietly  here, 

*  w  hilc  Price  is  fighting  for  you  below'  witli  tliat  conjuring  scoun- 
‘  drel !’ 

‘  Where  is  tire  scoundrel !— -Sara — why^arc  you  so  slow— give  me 

*  my  boots — never  mind  the  pantiiloons— never  mind  tJic  stockings— 

*  my  boots — where  is  the  scoundrel  V 

‘  He  is  waiting  for  you  in  the  gallery,  and  1  have  promised  that 

*  you  shall  come  down  and  fight  him.* 

*  My  coat,  Sam  I — come.  Sir — let  me  find  the  blackguard.* 
p.  195. 

The  reader  need  not  be  iiifomied  that  Mr.  Cooke  <lie<l  in 
consequence  of  his  intenqKTance. 

On  the  \vlioh‘,  Mr.  Dunlap  has  producwl  a  very  amusing  and 
instructive  book.  It  is  written  in  a  lively  gomipping  manner, 
and,  wc  think,  whoever  bt'gins  it  will  not  easily  lay  it  down 
till  lie  comes  to  the  eiul. 

*  To  conclude,  ^  All  thosi  high  and  rare  niUiral  endowment#! 
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which  wo  have  seen  united  in  Mr.  Conkc,  'Wore  obscurred  and 
miirred  by  unfortunate  circumstances  in  the  early.portion  of  his  life, 
and  by  long  continued  habits  of  indulging  those  achnsed  {jropensi*  t 
tii>s,  winch  those  unfortunate  circumstances  had  generated.  Though 
his  talents  as  an  actor  were  obscured  and  lowered  by  these  causes^ 
he  still  retained  enoii;:h  ^  of  the  form  impressed  by  tne  *•  bountiful  I 
goddess  nature,”  to  sUimp  him  in  men*s  minds,  the  legitimate  sue-  * 
cessor  of  Garrick  :  but  these  causes  had  made  of  him,  as  a  man,  a 
mass  of  contradictions,  not  merely  opposite,  hut  in  the  extremes  of 
opf'osition.  With  manners  the  most  urbane,  polished,  and  refined, 
and  a  mind  delighting  in  the  society  oi*  wit  and  reason,  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  haunts  of  vice,  or  in  the  solitude 
imposed  by  poverty,  or  sickness,  the  consequences  of  voluntarv 
madness ;  ana  that  benevolence,  which  opened  his  heart  and  hand, 
to  relievo  the  distresses  of  his  feliow-creaturcs,  was  convertetl  into 
the  extremes  of  anxious  parsimony,  or  indiscriminate  profusion;  the 
latter,  as  more  congenial  to  the  natural  impulse,  prevailing  over  the 
former,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  common  sense  or  justice.  Vol.  11. 
pp.  361,  362. 

Art.  XIII.  Inquiries  into  the  Ciumses  ituluced  on  Atmospheric  Air  by 
the  Germiuution  of  Seeds,  Uie  N'ugetatiou  of  Plants,  and  the 
llespiration  of  Animals.  By  Daniel  Ellis. 

(  Concluded  J'rom  pngc  491.^ 

WIIKN  WO  direct  our  attention  to  the  various  orders  of 
animal  existence,  we  find  tliem  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  a  vuriHy  of  structure  anti  fbrmatimi  so  remarkable, 
and  by  Imhhs  anti  inodes  of  life  so  dissimilar,  that  we  should 
hartlly  ex|>eet,  while  iiiiinstrucied  by  experience,  to  recognise 
in  them  all,  the  existence  of  any  one  ptHmliarity  caleiilated  to 
maintain  a  tlireet  and  peq>etual  eoniieetioo  between  them  and 
the  air  of  our  atmosphere.  'IMns,  however,  is  universally  true 
of  all  animals  ;  from  the  meanest  insect  to  man,  the.  lord  of  tlie 
creation  ;  and  it  may  be  stated  a.s  a  fact  to  which  there  is  no 
exception,  that  every  animal,  from  the  first  moment  of  iU 
exisU'iKX)  to  its  ekisfi,  requires  a  eonsUni  fupply  of  air,  the 
frcijuent  renewal  of  which  is  iDdis|M^sahly  tioeeasary  to  ilic 
continuance  of  life. 

The  organization  by  which  this  important  relation  ta  ec- 
iablished  between  the  animal  and  the  external  atiuosphere, 
must  of  necessity  be  such  as  shall  be  adapted  tp  the  Ctr- 
cuinstaucos  of  iU  existence.  In  man  and  the  hlgtier  order  of 
animals,  the  structure  of  the  respiratory  organs  is  eamplicatod  ; 
and  the  actions  by  which  they  arc  rendered  subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  tlie  animal  economy,  btung  partly  voluntary  and 
partly  involuntaryj  apd  dependant  not  only  on  ^tuscolar  action. 
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bat  also  on  tfie  elasticity  of  the  cartilai^es  whidi  connect  tlic  ribs 
with  the  sternum,  a  provision  Is  thus  made  for  Hs  contiiiuanco 
during  sleep,  when  volition  is  'sus(>ended,  and  for  its  being 
j>erforine<l  with  increased  force  and  frequency*  during  the 
periods  of-  unusual  activity  and  exertion.  In  nslieii  tlie  gills 
supply  the  place  of  lungs,  and  by  their  numerous  sub-di¬ 
visions  afford  a  very  extensive  surface  on  which  the  ininuto 
ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  artery  ore  spread  in  an  in¬ 
conceivably  fine  network :  while  insects  breathe  by  spiracula 
or  pores  only,  over  which  they  do  not  tti>pear  to  have  any 
voluntary  power,  and  which  are  consequently  always  open 
for  the  reception  of  air. 

I'here  is,  however,  a  remarkable  diflcreiice  in  the  degreo 
in  which  diffiireiit  sj>ecies  of  animals  c-an  be;\r  the  privation 
of  air.  Some  will  continue  to  live  in  a  confined  atmosphero 
until  every  atom  of  its  respirable  portion  is  consumed.  Others 
die  long  before  the  air  tias  reaehe<l  this  point  of  deterioration, 
and  wliile  even  a  large  projiortion  of  the  respirable  air  re¬ 
mains.  It  is  impossible,  perliaps,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  to  assign  the  precise  cause  of  this  diflercnce, 
but  the  fact  itself  has  been  observed  of  a  gi’cat  vari(‘ty  of 
animals.  Thus  bees,  flies,  snails,  ike.  when  living  in  a  con¬ 
fined  atmosphere  arc  found  to  consume  the  whole  of  tlio 
respirable  part  of  the  air,  and  the  amphibia  in  geniTal 
(which  are  remarkably  dist'mgiiishcd  by  their  tenacity  of  life, 
aud  have  their  temperature  only  a  few  degrees  above  that 
of  the  nuMiuni  in  which  they  are  placcti)  possess  tlic  same 
power.  Birds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  remarkably  delicate, 
with  respect  to  the  purity  of  the  air  which  they  breathe,  and 
generally  die  before  two  thirds  of  its  respirable  portion 
is  consumed.  This  observation  may  be  extended  with  very 
little  variation  to  all  the  sujierior  animals  ;  but  it  is  singular, 
that,  with  them,  the  jiower  is  in  some  measure  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  habit :  hence  pi^arl  divers  acquire  the  |K)wer  of  re¬ 
maining  longer  under  water  without  injury,  than  would  be 
practicable  to  others  without  fatal  consequences. 

Although  the  atmospheric  air,  which  is  thus  anivcrsally 
neci^ary  to  animal  existence,  is  a  compound  or  rather  a 
mixture  of  azote  and  oxygene,  yet  all  the  experiments  which 
liave  been  made  on  this  .subject  (and  their  number  is  very 
considerable)  go  to  prove  that  the  necessity  of  a  perpetual 
renewal  of  the  air  employed  in  rcsjnration,  is  connected,  prin¬ 
cipally  if  not  entirely,  with  a  change  induced  on*  its  oxygene. 
Tnis  portion  of  the  compound,  as  it  gradually  disap|)ears,  fs 
replaced  by  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  equal  or  nearly  *  ^ 
in  volume,  and  when  this  change  has  taken  place  to  a  certain 
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I'Xtiiit,  the  functions  of  life  cease.  Nor  doi*s  the  ineiHuin 
Hhich  iUe  aiiinial  inhabits  ciusc  any  exception  to  this  t;c- 
utTsl  principle.  It  is  tHiuaily  true  of  fislics  and  various 
onhTs  of  beiiif^s  which  inhabit  the  seas,  lakes,  ami  rivers,  as 
of  tliosc  which  live  constantly  in  air.  Water,  whether  salt 
or  fresh,  contribuU'S  to  the  Kupi>ort  of  its  inlrahitants,  only 
as  it  contains  a  portion  of  Uiat  vital  air  which  is  ne^'<^ssary 
to  every  living  lndncr  ;  and  a  hsh  confined  in  a  vessel  of 
water  tlies  as  certainly  if  tlic  eoiiiir.iiiiicatio!i  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air  is  cut  od,  as  if  it  were  ilacetl  in  the  exliausted 
receiver  of  an  air-pump.  The  oxytfeiic  or  vital  uir  con- 
sumecl  by  afjuatie  animals  is  not,  therefore,  derived  from 
tile  tleeoiDpositif.n  of  the  water  itsidf,  hut  from  a  portion  of 
atinospiierie  air  which  all  water  (*oataius,  and  which  is  con¬ 
stantly  rencweii,  so  loin^  as  a  fri'c  comiuunication  with  tlie 
atmosphere  Is  i>eriniiied.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  uir  expelled  from  water  hy  boiling  or  otherwise,  c*ou- 
tains  a  laixer  pro|>ortif>n  of  oxy;  ue  luan  atmospheric  air; 
a  c*ircuinsf*\iiee  wirn^h  may  he  rci^ardinl  as  a  eoinpi'iisatioa 
for  the  smailinss  of  its  volume,  which  (from  the  expiTiineiits 
of  llinnholdt  mid  Proven «;a!  on  the  water  of  the  Seine)  may 
bt'  estimated  at  about  -j,,  that  of  the  water.  Tliis  air  when 
curefnlly  an«iiy/aMl  was  fornd  to  contain  dl  per  eent.  of 
oxyi*^ciie,  and  iroui  5  to  11  of  rurhonie  uv*id.  the  remainder 
Ihmiiu:  nitroi^ciie ;  nor  was  the  propoition  of  the  oxyj;;ene 
Ibuiid  to  \ary,  except  in  a  very  small  de^rtv,  during  many 
moil  tils,  ami  ni.der  eoiisldeiahle  varieties  of  weather. 

'Flic  disuppiarniice,  then,  of  a  part  or  tlie  whole  of  the 
oxy^eni*,  and  its  replacement  by  a  corrisipoiiuing  proportiwi 
of  caihonie  acid  is  a  constant  and  iinivci'sal  change  produced 
hy  respiration,  under  whatever  circumstances  it  may  be 
carried  on.  It  is,  too,  tiic  most  obvious  effijct  of  this 
function.  Pnt,  as  all  truth  is  progrt  ^sive,  and  as  in  all 
physical  iiu|uirit*s  the  disc  over)  of  one  iai*t  naturally  leads 
to  further  iiivestii;;ations,  it  heeoines  important  to  detemiiiic 
the  prec  ise  relation  which  the  disuppt'urunce  of  oxygene  and 
the  production  of  carbonic  acid  hear  to  each  otlier,  and  also 
to  Bscertaui  how  far  the  azote,  which  constitutes  so  larjfe  a 
proportion  ol  the  atmosphere,  may  be  active  or  passive  in 
tills  important  i^roccss.  It  is,  however,  hy  no  iiieaus  easy 
to  determine  these  points,  from  the.  imperfection  of  the  data  on 
which  our  coiiclitsions  must  rest.  In  tlie  experiments  which 
have  btvii  made  on  the  inferior  animals  (the  phenoineiia 
being  more  immediately  under  our  observation,  and  the 
foucses  of  error  more  correctly  appreciated)  tlie  results  have 
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kwMi  sutlicieiitly  uuiforin,  .aiul  the  conclusion  aj>pears  to  Im* 
iully  (^luhiishe<l,  by^conipariMif  the  results  of  a  ^;rcat  nuinlK'r 
ol  cx|HM’iinents,  that,  in  tlieir  respirution,  tlic  ox\xcnc  which 
ilisap|K^i*s  replacTil  by  au  exactly  equal  volume  of  carbonic 
achl ;  the  whole  volume*  of  the  air  employtHi,  therefore, 
sullei's  nu'alUTution  either  off  increase  or  tliniinution  ;  and  it 
is  strictly  philoso|i4iical  to  infer,  that  the  azote  inuler^oes  no 
cliani^  in  the  respiration. of  the.  lower  onlers  of  animals. 

Ill  hII‘  our  hiquiaies*' into  the  functions  of  the  uniinni 
wouoniy,  however,  tlie  piiysioloi^y  of  man  must  be  tin'  ul¬ 
timate  obje^rt  ;  and  the  ex|ieriments  above  noticjcil  are  chietly 
important  as  a  foundation  for  analogical  rt^asonins^.  With 
reyjaril  to  those  performed  on  the  hiyliftr  order  of  utiiinals, 
though  they  have  bt*cn  •  ^iMierally  conducted  with  extrenu' 
caution,  anti  by  the  most  able  experimentalists,  yet  it  is 
oiten  diiliciilt  to  rt‘eoncile  their  conclusions  with  t'acli  other, 
or  to  st*|)arate  in  twery  instance  faet  from  hypotliesis. 

J'he  first  discovery  of  the  formation  of  earhonie  aeid  in 
liiunan  rt^spiration  was  made  hy  the  ilhistrious  Dr.  Hlaek, 
in  the  year  l7o7.  At  that  time  the  eoin}K>siiion  of  utino- 
spheric  air  was  unknown,  and  it  remained  an  insnlalt  ti  and 
iinconins'ted  faet,  until  the  tliscovery  of  ox;«;ene  hy  Dr. 
Fri('sth*y,  in  the  year  1774,  enabled  that  distinguished  phi- 
losojdier  to»pro|iose  tlie  first  consistent  tlnwy  of  respiration. 
From  this  period  our  knowloilaje  of  the  Subject  has  Ikvii 
i^radually  inereasin",  and  acqniriiii'  t^HMter  accuracy.  Hes- 
{liratioii  in  all  animals  has  heoii  found  to  produce  a  chnntO' 
in  (he  chemit^ul  coinpusitioii  of  the  air,  which  sustains  a  di- 
.minutioii  of  its  oxy^uie,  and  receives  an  addition  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid.  With  respect  to  all  the  inferior  class<'S  of  aDiiiiuls 
it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  (hero  is  a  very  close  and' 
almost  an  exact  ctnrcspondence  In'twoiMi  tlu'se  cliaiii^i's ;  the 
carlioiiic  aciil  hciiifif  found  to  he  so  nearly  isjnal  in  volume 
to  the  oxy^enc,  which 'has  disappeare<l,  as  to  replace  it,  and 
leave  tlie'  whole  of  the  air  nearly  of  its  oris^inal  hulk.  In 
many  of  the  experiments,  indeed,-  a  small*  diminution  luis  he<ui 
observed  to  exist, *lnit  least  in  thdse  conducted  with  the  j^re^test 
<»rc. — It  is  theohjwt  of;  the  physiologist,*  however,  to  acquire  a 
knowledupa  of  (he  phenomena  whielf.  attend  (lie  process  of 
Natural  respiration :  and  iiotwitlistandins^  the  importance  of 
the  .facts  which  cx|>€rinient  has  disclosiHl  to  view,  still  the 
i  irciMnsiaiic^  have  been  too  remote  to  allow  us  to  apply  the 
knowled;^  thus  acqtiireii  to  explain  the  natural  fuuction, 
except  in  a  very  cautious  manner,  and  to  a  very  limited  degree. 
To  obtain  more  complete  knowl^ll^e,  tliereldre,  of  the  eneeta 
VoL.  X..  d  H 
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|>r(>ducp(i  by  nattiral  respiration  in  the  more  j>erfect  aniniabt, 
numerous  e\}>oriinents  have  been  conducted  on  man,  and  a 
relVrence  to  the  piiucip-il  facts  which  liaVe  been  establis))M 
by  this  nio;ms,  hivoincs  indispiMisably  necessary  to  our  ob* 
tuiniii^j  a  tolerable  complete  view  of  the  subject. 

In  all  tliese  experimciits,  the  two  principal  circumstances 
wl\icli  liav(‘  attraded  the.  notice  of  tiiose  who  have  conducteil 
tlieni,  have  been  the  changes  already  noticed  in  reference  to 
the  iiil’erior  animals^  namely,  a  diminution  of  volume  in 
the  air  employed  in  tiie  e\]:)orimcnt,  and  the  substitution  of 
a  nuantity  of  carbfjnic  acid,  for  a  portion  of  oxys^ene  which 
had  di'iappeanHi.  'I'lie  <limiiuition  of  bulk  in  the  exj)ired  air, 
appears  to  have  been  noticeil  by  the  earliest  iiupiirers,  and 
was  estimated  by  Hales  at  from  Vj  to  -3-5 1  and  by  Boyle  at 
aliout  while  more  recently  it  has  been  estimated  by 
lia>()isirr  and  (ioodwyii  at  fnnn  to  It  is  e>ident  how¬ 
ever  that  tlicse  estiinites  must  be  liable  to  throat  uncertninty, 
uiuil  the  (piaiitity  of  air  employed  in  an  ordinary  inspiration 
and  expiration  sliall  \h*  known.  'I'o  detennine  this,  however, 
is  by  no  iiu^hiik  easy,  liub'ed  a  mere,  comparison  of  the  re¬ 
sults  obt  lined  by  perusint^  different  modes  of  iiivesti^tion 
proves,  lint  even  a  near  a]>))roxhnation  to  perfect  accuracy  is 
not  often  to  lie  found :  since  the  estimates  formed  by  dif¬ 
ferent  t*\perinu*ntalists  vary  from  12  or  15  to  10  cubic  inches. 
The  largest  of  these  ipiamitii^  is  supjiorted  by  tlie  respectable 
authorities  of.lurin.  Hales,  Haller,  and  Sauvai^es,  and  farther 
by  tliat  of  Hr.  IMen/dcs,  whose  method  of  determining  the  ques¬ 
tion  ap}H*ars  to  have  been  as  simple  and  satisfactory  as  pos- 
si!)le.  Me  found  the  averaire  of  fifty  six  natural  insj>irations, 
to  p^ivo  42.  8  cubic  inches  for  each ;  and  bis  results  were  al¬ 
most  exactly  coincident,  whether  they  were  deilueed  from  the 
means  w  hich  be  adopted  of  nieasurin^  the  air,  or  from  coni- 
putin;(  the  alternate  ililutatioii  and  contraction  of  the 
chest  when  the  laxly  was  immersed  in  a  vessel  filled  with 
water.  It  is  obvious  to  remark,  liowrovcr,  that  this  estimati^ 
tlioui^U  it  appears  to  be  perfectly  unexceptionable,  as  applied 
to  the  respiration  of  a  middle  sited  man,  can,  afttT  all,  be 
only  an  approximation  to  truth,  in  any  individual  instance^ 
since  the  cupai  ity  of  the  chest  must  vary  in  every  individual, 
and  with  tlmt,  tlie  cpiantity  of  air  inspired  in  every  natural 
effort  of  the  respiratory  organs.  And  this,  aii^ain,  is  far  from 
lieing  the  whole  of  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs  under  or¬ 
dinary  circumstances.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  Hr.  Menaie* 
tliat,  after  a  ciimmon  expiration,  many  persons  could  still  ex- 
ix*l  70  cubic  inches  again,  by  a  fbrciible  effort  ;  and  it  is  well 
Known  that  the  lungs,  after  death,  at  which  period  the  res¬ 
piratory  organs  are  in  a  state  of  expiration,  contain  a  quan- 
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tity  of  air  sovoral  tiiiu's  j^cator  tlian  what  is  ordinarily  ex- 
|>ellcd.  Perhaps  tlie  n'searclKMi  of  Sir  II.  Davy  alVord  us 
as  accurate  a  \iew  of  tlie  relative  state  of  the  liiit^s  at  ilif- 
ferent  periods  as  any  which  have  bet'n  yet  made,  lie  has 
(^tiinate<l  the  quantity  of  air  rc'inainiiii^  in  his  lunges  afU'r  a 
natural  expiration  at  IIH  cubic  inches,  ami  after  a  forctal  one  at 
41,  making  a  dilVerencc'  of  77  cubic  inches,  'rhe  stale  of  the 
lun^  therefore  afU‘r  natural  inspiration  is  to  tlieir  state  after 
natural  expiration  as  ti)  1 1t^,  and  the  state  of  iiaturul  to 
that  of  forcible  expiration  as  lid  to  41.  lie  foimd,  io(»,  that 
alter  Ollinii^  his  huu^s  by  a  forciMl  inspiration,  he  couhl  then  by 
a  forcible  expiration  exjud  100  cubic  inches,  so  that  the  state  of 
cn'eatest  dilatation  is  to  that  of  s^reatest  exhaustion  as  23 1  to  II. 
These  nuinbci*s  must  Ik?  understoo<i,  however,  to  iiulicato  pro- 
ixniions  only,  which  probably  vary  in  some  dec^ve  with  evt‘ry 
individual,  siiure  they  must  depond  not  only  on  the  capacity  of 
the  chest,  but  also  on  the  power  of  the  muscles,  and  the  dei^rcHi 
of  voluntary  eftbrt  by  which  their  action  utay  be  excittMl. 

From  these  facts  it  appears  tJiat  only  about  ^  of  the  whole  air 
containeil  in  the  lunp^s  is  renewed  by  each  complete,  respiration, 
and  as  the  whole  will  he  chanf^ed  in  four  such  rc‘spirations  or  in 
about  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  it  nec^omes  easy  to  calailuU^  the  total 
consumption  of  oxygen  for  any  given  period  by  a  singleiiidividual. 
But  we  must  fii*st  stop  to  notice  the  diminution  of  bulk  which 
the  air  is  observed  to  sustain.  We  have  observed  already  that 
the  air  wiiicli  has  l>e<?n  passed  through  the  lungs  with  a  view  to 
the  ex )>eri mental  determination  of  the  changes  which  it  under¬ 
goes,  is  generally  found  to  have  snllered  a  diminution  of  its  vo¬ 
lume.  Sir  H.  Davy  observed  that  when  he  respired  atmosjiherio 
air  in  a  natural  maimer,  the  diniiiiutiou  was  about  ;  w heii  be 
made  one  single  respiration  of  100  cubic  inches*  the  loss  of 
bulk  was  ;  when,  after  a  compleh*  exhaustion  of  his  lungs, 
he  respireil  111  cubic  inches,  once  only  for  a  quarter  of  a  miniito 
the  loss  was  about  yV;  and  when  161  cubic  iucdics  wero 
breathed,  for  about  a  minute  they  were  reduced  -jij;-.  The  same 
fac*f  has  been  observed  by  most  other  exiierimcntalists,  though 
tlie  diminution  does  not  seem  to  Lave  becu  from  a  comparisou 
of  the  experiments  in  any  remarkable  degree  stea<ly  or  uniibnn. 
It  appears  however  I’rom  tlic  experiments  of  Professor  PfalF,  to 
bear  some  proportion  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  same  air 
is  respired.  He  breathed  144  cubic  Incht's  of  air  once  only  in 
ten  or  tw'elve  seconds,  and  it  suffered  a  dimiimiion  of  lour  cubic 
inches  or  ;  the  same  volume  of  air  respired  twice  during 
twenty  seconds,  lost  eight  cubic  inches  or  -rj ;  and  when  the 
same  quantity  cf  air  was  respired  thrice,  during  thirty  seconds, 
the  diminution  was  about  12  cobic  inches  or  of  the  original 
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voliiuie.  A  biinilur  (Umiimtlon  of  volume  was  found  to  take 
place  by  Sir  II.  Davy,  in  Ills  experiinents  on  tbe  nitrous  oxidw. 
After  exbauslint;  his  lun^  by  a  forced  expiration,  he  inspirc<l 
I  OH  culjic  iutdies  of  this  t^as.  and  this  <piantity  wIkmi  expired 
had  lost  t'i  original  bulk.  When  tltt^  same  (piantity  of  the 
i^as  was  respired  twice,  the  diminution  was  about  and  when 
10\2  cubic  inches  of  the  oxide  mixed  with  of  common  air, 
was  respii  etl  for  half  a  mimit(%  the  volume  of  air  urt<*r  the  se¬ 
venth  expiration  was  reduced  to  (v2,  or  had  sulVered  a  <runinii- 
titni  of^.  ^o.  'rhes4‘  facts  establish  tin*  conclusion,  that  the  di¬ 
minution  of  volume  is  proportionate  to  the  nuiniuT  ufres]>ira- 
tions  which  shall  have  been  performetl  with  the  same  tpiuntitv 
of  air,  and  constnpiently  that  its  amount  is  the  least  in  natural 
nspiration,  or  in  those  experiiu(*nts  which  most  closely  imitate 
the  natural  process,  ainl  iu  which  the  air  is  res}iircd  only  once. 

This  conclusion  is  very  stront^ly  marked  in  the  recent  expe¬ 
riments  of  Mt'ssrs.  Allen  and  Pepys,  whicli  appear  to  have  Invn 
conductetl  in  the  most  unexceptionable  manm‘r.  I'hey  (‘ansed 
a  ])erson  to  insj)ire  3ih0  cubic  inches  of  atmospheric  air  from  a 
i^asomett*!*,  which  wer«  expired  into  another  vessel  of  the  same 
tlescription.  The  time  occupied  by  the.  experiment  was  eleven 
miimtt*s  and  the  number  of  respirations  about  hfty-eij^ht,  and 
tin*  total  diminution  of  volume  was  ‘23  cubic  inches  or  about 
of  the  whole  ;  and  in  a  subsequent  experiment  in  wliicli 
OHMt)  cubic  inches  were  breathed,  the  loss  was  only  lH’c\d)ic 
iiu'hes  or  about  of  the  whole.  When,  however,  in  other  e\- 
|H*i  iments  they  caused  the  same  air  to  be  res])ired  eiy^ht  or  ten 
times  successively,  its  bulk  was  considerably  diminished,  and 
flic,  proportion  of  its  constituent  parts  were  also  vtjry  diilercnt 
from  that  which  had  been  respired  once  only. 

Now  to  what  cause  is  this  diminution  of  bulk  to  be  altri- 
buteil } — for  until  it  shall  he  account(*d  for  in  some  satisfactory 
manner,  it  is  evident  that  all  our  conclusions  must  be  liable  to 
extreme  uncertainty.  'Fhe  jj^eneral  opinion  has  been,  that  it  is 
owin^  to  the  absorption  of  the  air  by  the  blootl,  in  its  circula¬ 
tion  throut'h  the  lungs;  and  Mr.  K.  (piotes  the  following  ob¬ 
servations  from  the  “  Resi'arches’' of  Sir  II.  Davy  on  the  ni¬ 
trous  oxide,  as  an  example  of  the  views  of  chemical  philoso¬ 
phers  on  this  subject.  After  attributing  the  diminution  of 
volume  which  he  observed  in  his  experiments  on  the  respiration 
of  nitrous  oxide,  to  a  rapid  absorption  of  this  elastic  tliiid  by 
venal  blowl  through  the  moist  coats  of  the  pulmonary  veins, 
Sir  Humphrey  proceeds  to  observe,  that  it  is  also  n*asonable 
to  suppose,  that  the  whole  connH)U!ul  atmospherics  ah*,  passing 
through  the  moist  cxiats  of  the  vessels,  is  Hi's!  dissolvixb  by 
ih'i  scrum  of  the  venous  blood,  and,  in  its  condensed*  state, 
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«loconnx)se<l  by  thu  atVmity  of  the  reel  particles  for  its  oxyj^o ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  nitroi^enc  bcihij;  lilwrulcil  unaltcrtMi, 
but  a  iniiiiite  portion  of  it  probably  rciuaiiiiii<r  coiidoiised  to 
the  seniin  and  coa<;nl.ible  lymph,  and  pkissiiit;  with  them  into 
the  Iclt  cliamber  of  the  heart.  Siiiiiiar  views  may  be  fouiul 
in  the  works  ol’  otln*r  authors  who  have  ti\*aled  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Fillis  however  presumes  to  think  otherwise',  lie  has  exa¬ 
mined  the  ))rin<*iples  on  which  tliis  hypothesis  rests  with  philo¬ 
sophical  precision,  and  with  most  piTh'ct  candour ;  and  to  us 
he  appears  to  have  proved  it  to  be  destitute  of  any  shadow  of 
support.  He  objects  to  it  both  on  anatomical  and  chemical 
principles.  The  anatomical  structun^  of  the  lum^,  he  observes, 
is  extHMiiely  unfavourable  to  the  transmission  of  air  into  the 
blood  vessels,  since  it  must  pass  not  oidy  throiu^h  the  dense 
membrane  formini^  the  cells,  but  also  throuij^h  the  coats  of  the 
veins.  Nor  does  it  appear  at  all  possible  that  it  can  obtain 
admission  into  the  bli>od  by  means  of  the  absorbent  vessels  ; 
since  their  minuUMiess  and  the  mucous  secretion  with  which  their 
inner  surface  is  covertsl,  must  totally  unlit  them  for  such  an 
ollice.  Neither  can  it  be  supposed  to  be  ellecttHl  by  chemical 
adinity,  inasmuch  as  this  does  not  act  without  actual  contact, 
and  the  air,  and  blooil  are  separaUul  from  each  other,  not  only 
by  the  nuxubranous  sides  of  the  evils  ainl  the  coats  of  the 
vessels,  but  also  by  the  cellular  substance  which  intervenes 
between  them.  To  arguments  of  this  nature  Mr.  Ellis  adds 
the  positive  evidence  of  experiments ;  by  which  it  has  bi*en 
proved,  tii^st,  that  no  evidence  of  the. existence  of  air  in  blood 
can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  tliost^  means  which  are  usually 
found  to  disen^a^e  it  from  its  combination  with  licpiids :  for 
neither  when  confined  in  its  proper  v<»ssels,  nor  when  exposed 
in  an  open  vessel  does  it  manifest  the  existentv  of  an  atom  of 
air,  under  the  exhausU‘d  receiver  of  an  air  pump.  Secondly, 
the  introduction  even  of  a  small  portion  of  air  into  the  blood 
vessels,  so  as  that  it  may  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  circula¬ 
tion,  an<l  mix  with  the  blood,  is  very  s|HM?dily  folio we<l  by  the 
({Hath  of  the  animal.  IMr.  Ellis’s  own  explanation  is  at  once 
iiii^enious  and  satisfactory.  The  very  small  diminution  ob¬ 
served  in  ihos(»  experiments  which  may  be  considiTed  as  per¬ 
fectly  analogous  to  natural  n*spiration,  he  thinks  is  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  obvious  diHiculty  of  always  brint^in|^  the  respira¬ 
tory  organs  into  the  same  state  of  relaxation  after  u  ^ivcD 
inspiration,  and  tliis  source  of  error  will  probably  be  increa.sed 
in  pro|)ortion  as  the  attention  of  the  individual  shall  be  excited, 
as  that  must  iniloence  the  voluntary  power  by  which  the  action 
of  the  muscles  is  determiued.  When,  however,  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  air  i.s  repeale«lly  respited  (under  which  circurastancca 
the  most  remarkable  diminution  of  volume  in  the  expired  air  h 
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always  ohKonre<l)  then  Mr.  Ellis  thiiiks  tln‘  souree  ol’  the  dis- 
cre|mncy,  is  to  Im»  foiiml  in  the  natural  and  eoiistant  etlia'W 
wliich  are  |>rodu(‘eil  on  the  voluntary  powers  by  the  respiration 
of  impure  air.  This  is  in  all  eases  a  progressive  diminution, 
tormiiiatin^  ui  a  total  failure  of  voluntary  power.  'I'lie  diminution 
eousequeutly  will  be  proportioned  to  the  inability  of  the  ex¬ 
piratory  |)owers  to  expel  the  air ;  and  lieiuv  in  ex|>crinients  of  | 

this  nature,  tlie  loss  of  bulk  is  found  to  he  in  proportion  to  : 

the  frequcucy  with  which  the  air  is  n^spired,  and  the  eonse- 
cpient  distress  and  opprt^ioii  suffered  by  the  respiratory  origans  ■ 
from  tlie  vitiated  state  of  the  air.  These  observations  apply  , 
with  equal  force  to  the  ex{>eriuients  made  by  Sir  II.  Davy  on 
the  respiration  of  uitroiis  oxide,  wiiieh  produced  a  similar  di-  ^ 
iiiiiuition  of  voluntary  |>ower,  and  tinally  a  total  inability  to 
continue  the  experiment.  , 

There  is  however  another  ciitHimstancc  to  which  l\lr.  Ellin 
iias  advertfsl,  and  the  influence  of  which  is  proi>ably  of  consi¬ 
derable  im|>ortancv  in  modifyins^  the  results-  of  ex|M‘riiuents  of 
this  description,  and  wliich  supplier  a  rational  explanation  of 
some  facts,  tendiuf^  to  prove  that,  in  |>articular  instances,  a 
larger  quantity  of  air  has  lieon  contained  in  the  lun^s,  than  our 
knowledge  of  their  capacity  would  Ic^mI  us  to  think  at  all  pro- 
liable.  This  is  the  mechanical  attraction  which  is  known  to 
exist  between  air  and  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  esjieeially  moist 
siurfiices.  Now  as  tlie  cong^eries  of  cells  of  which  tlie  lun<^  arc  ' 
formt'd,  present  a  surface  which  is  ^lerjadually  inoistenwl  by  its 
appropriate  mucus,  and  of  an  extent  which  has  been  estimated 
at  1,907  cubic  inches,  or  more  than  ten  times  that  of  the 
whole  external  surface  of  the  body  ;  it  ap|>ears  probable  lliat 
this  prodigious  extent  of  surface  must  havo  a  (constant  tendency 
to  diminish  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  iuii^s,  and  jicrhaps  to 
occasion  a  larger  quantity  than  usual  to  ho  retaiiiiHl  under  par¬ 
ticular  circumstances,  without  any  remarkable  injury  or  incon¬ 
venience  to  the  animal.  Mr.  Ellis  has  supporft^  his  views  on 
this  siiiijeot,  ‘by  adducing  the  analogous  instancH^  of  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  air  by  char(*oal,  which  has  been  ])roved,  by  repeated  ex- 
fierimenta,  to  possess  the  power  of  absorbing  ami  retaining 
different  kinds  of  elastic  tiuids  in  its  jion^  or  cells,  in  a  quantity 
exceeding  by  many  times  that  of  its  own  bulk,  and  whidi  is 
very  readily  given  out  unchanged  on  the 'application  of  a  low 
degree  of  heat.  • 

On  the  whole,  tliere  appears  tlierefore  iodic  pretty  strong 
reason  to  conclude  that,  in  natural  respiration,  the  volume  of  air 
auflers  no  diminution,  and  that  tlie  bulk  of  the  expired  air  is 
exactly  equal  to  what  is  inspired.  This  conclusion  n^eeivi^ 
additional  support,  when  the  chemical  changes  which  the  .air 
aufiara  a»e  brought  into  the  calculation.  In  the  earlier  perimla 
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ol  his  iiii|uiry  tlio  conversion  of  o\y^^ne  into  eaiiioiuc  acUl  was 
supposed,  by  Mr.  Ellis,  to  be  aeeompanld  by  a  small  de^i^ree  of 
coiidfMisatioii.  This  opinion  however  is  now'  almmloncd  in  fa¬ 
vour  oi  the  evi<lence  of  more  riH’ent  and  corrci*t  experiments 
which  have  proved  tliat  tlie  eoinldnatioii  of  earlion  with  oxys^Mie 
doe»s  n(»t  produce  any  perceptible  alteration  in  tlie  volume  of 
that  j^as.  It  is  fair  to  presume,  therefore,  that  the  want  of 
i^xact  correspondence  in  the  profRirtioiis  of  o\yfi^*Hi}  and 
carbonic  acid,  which  has  been  so  frequently  notk^ed  in  the  ex¬ 
periments  on  human  respiration,  must  have  been  owin^  to  some 
imperfection  in  the  means  of  conductint^  them,  or  to  some 
trilling  error  which  cscajied  notice.  In  the  most  recent  exjie- 
riinents,  indeed,  this  want  of  correspoiuleuee  lias  not  been  ob¬ 
served,  except  when  the  frequent  respiration  of  the  same  air 
was  attempU'd.  In  the  experiments  of  IVIt'ssrs.  Allen  and 
IVpys  already  noticed,  in  whicli  the  air  was  nvspinnl  once  only, 
the  correspoiuleuee  was  |ierfect.  The  air  Iwd’ore  tlu‘ experiment 
coiituiiied  ‘21  parts  of  oxyc^enc  and  70  of  niiros^ene  in  100  parts, 
and  when  examined  afterwards  it  was  found  to  have  gained 
precisely  as  much  carlionic  acid  as  it  had. lost  of  oxyp^eiie. 
Ill  the  first  experiment  in  which  3460  cubic  inches  of  at- 
inosplieri(!  air  were  enqiloyetl,  100  jiarts  were  found  on  analysis 
to  contain  8.5  carbonic  acid,  12.5  of  oxyi^ene,  and  79  nitrot^ie; 
and  in  that  in  which  98V)0  cubic  inches  of  air  were  resjiired, 
the  proportions  after  the  e\|>erimeiits  wen?  in  100  parts,  8 
of  carbonic  acid,  1 3  of  oxyu^eiie,  and  79  imrts  of  nitrof^jie  ;  so 
that  ahhoii&tb  there  was  in  both  a  triliinc;  loss  of  bulk,  yet 
there  was  no  alteration  of  |>roportion  in  tlie  constituent  parts 
ol’  the  air.  This  analysis  was  frequently  rtq>eaU‘d  in  the  course 
«l  the  expiTiments,  and  in  every  instance  the  oxy^ene  which 
disajipeared  was  rtqdaccd  by  the  carbonic  acid,  and  both  to^- 
tlier  formed  21  per  (rent,  of  the  whole,  whi(;h  was  the  orit^inal 
amount  of  tlie  oxyii;iMie.  When  however  the  res^nration  was  not 
natural,  and  the  same  air  was  rejieatedly  respired,  thiire  wax  a 
romarkuhie  alteration  in  the  projKirtions  of  the  expireil  air  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  process.  In  one  instance  in  whkdi  the  same 
air  was  respired  three  minutes,  and  the  rcjspiration  had  b<*coino 
so  extremely  lahorkms  thiit  the  o|>crator  was  com|)elled  to 
^lesist,  the  proportions  were  9.5  of  carbonic  acid,  only  5.5  of 
oxyv^iic  and  85  of  nitroi^ene,  and  in  a  subsequent  trial,  which 
Occupied  about  the  same  sfuicc  of  time,  but  in  which  the  ope¬ 
rator  became  insensible,  the  proportions  in  109  parts  of  the 
expire<l  air  W'ere  4  oxys^ene,  10  carbonic  acid,  and  86  nitro- 
pMie  ;  so  that  in  these  kistances  about  seven  per  cent,  of  oxy^^ene 
had  actually  disap^ieared,  whi(*h  was  not  replaced  by  a  corre- 
simndinic  cpiaiitity  of  carbiAiic  acid,  hut  by  an  uuittwentation  in 
tlio  pixiportioii  of  iiitroj^ene.  Our  knowledge  of  respiration, 
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porlmps,  is  not  yet  sutliciontly  udvanrcd  to  enaide  us  to  assii^n 
the  true  mison  ol*  this  deviation  from  thi*  usual  |)ro|K)rtiuiis  in 
rxpin*d  air ;  hut  it  is  evidently  c*onnected  with  the  unnatural 
rirnimstaft(\‘s  of  the  exjHM'iment,  ami  probably  with  the  distress 
hutlered  by  the  operator,  and  the  eonscipient  diminution  or  loss 
of  voluntary  power.  !\lessrs.  Allen  and  Fepys  have  eonehuUsl 
it  to  arise  from  absorption  of  ow^eiie  under  sueh  eireumstunecs; 
l)ut  this  opinion  Mr.  Kills  justly  ol)serY(*s  is  not  only  oppost'd  to 
the  physiolopeal  eonsiderations  already  noticed,  but  also  to  the 
fact  that  in  exjieriments  upproximatimj^  most  nearly  to  natural 
respiration,  the  diminution  is  too  inconsiderable  and  -too  un¬ 
steady  to  bo  owini^  to  any  other  than  ttccidental  causes.  IJe- 
sich's,  in  one  of  their  own  experiments  there  was  not  only  no 
diminution  whatever,  but  an  actual  increase*  of  1 1  cubic  inches 
in  the  volume  <»f  cx])ircd  air.  With  respi*ct  to  the  exact  cor- 
n*spomlcnce  betwe«*n  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  and  dis¬ 
appearance  of  oxyufcne  in  natural  respiration,  observed  in  tlk* 
experiments  of  these  i^<*ntlemen,  it  may  be  remarked  tiiat  Mr. 
Dalton  satisiied  himself  of  the  same  fact  by  repi*atcd  experi¬ 
ments  ;  and  Dr.  Mcn//ics,  in  the  00111x0.  of  his  examination, 
found  the  volunu's  of  inspired  and  expired  air  to  correspond 
most  accurah‘lv. 

It  ap|H*urs  thcreh)re  from  an  impartial  estimate  of  all  the 
flata  in  our  posst^sion,  to  be  a  strictly  legitimate  infiTence,  that 
in  natural  r**spiration,  the  volume  of  air  expired  is  ctpial  to  the 
volume  inspirctl,  and  that  the  carbonic  acid  containcil  in  the  i  x- 
pin'tl  air  corresponds  exactly  in  vohime  with  the  diminution  of 
oxypuu*  which  the  air  is  found  to  have  susiaiued  in  passing 
through  the  lnny:s ;  but  that  wlien  the  nxpiratory  function  Is 
oppn  ssetl  by  the  frequent  respiration  of  the  same  air,  iri'egu- 
laritics  take  pla<‘e  which  render  the  experiments  perfectly  in¬ 
conclusive.  With  ivsp(X‘t  to  the  nitrm^eue  which  coiistituhx  so 
lari^e  a  proportion  of  atmospheric  air,  iiotw  itiistaiidiiii^  the  c(H1- 
e  lusions  which  Sir  II.  Davy  has  drawn  from  his  experiments 
on  the  respiration  of  nitrous  oxiile,  in  favour  of  its  hein^  ab¬ 
sorbed  hy  the  hlooii,  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  others  who 
have  adopted  that  view  of  the  snhjcHt,  still  it  is  evident  from 
tile  examination  whudi  Mr.  Ellis  has  t;;iveii  the  question,  that 
it  is  totally  destitute  of  any  positive  proof,  and  is  op|M>sed  by 
cxmsideratioiis  of  insujierahle  (iitlicnlty.  Not  only  is  the  idea  of 
air  passiii|g  into  the  hlomi  thi  tnis^h  the  (tIU  of  the  hm;^s  entirely 
g^i'atniUms,  hut  ns  far  as  iiitrou^me  is  eouceriiCHi  it  has  no  alfi* 
nity  whatever  for  Uie  blood  ;  and  any  other  elastic  fluid,  hydn>- 
ffeiie  for  example,  may  bo  substituteii  for  it  without  iiK*oDve- 
nienee  to  the  animals, — facts  which,  adde<i  to  the  pretty  exact 
corresiKindeuce  ot  volume  iu  tlie  expired  and  inspired  air,  anr 
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oafl^lus^To  its  beings  ^nbiurlnTfi,  af  VxWinsr  any 

nt*  active  Hrs^en^y  in  flic  proi'eM^  of'  r;'N|MrMiaii. 

It  ban  rankly  bajipened,  buw<»vvc,  that  pKiioHo^iUer't  li-uv 
naiintted  to  iiinit  tbeir  cotioluMtms  within  thv»  boiiiuia- 

hfw  of  tUvir  onn  e\fX'rio»Kt«;  aud  obHefvatHni/  aw  \  ItfMU’e  ue  n<.) 
I're(|y»iitlf  Anil  t  (*nnaiii  |ionioii  of  UrpotUesic  upfHk 

irittiin^  the  certainty  of Ua«  ix^i  platuMt  tbj  rt««c 

wf  doubt.  The  notion  o4*  n  eiipitiieal  cv)iiibiimlion  tjkini^  place 
in  the  luiiipi  between  tlw  blood  ami  tie*  air,  lew  b‘^*n  4M>nse 
4)Uently  tKippoiied  to  rnceive  i*t>tihnn<ttioiK  n  >(  r^iPi*‘ly  from  the 
diminution  volumo  vrukHt  iMt  b«H*n  already  tflverUMi  to,  but 
nkio  iroin  tlie  eouHlaut  fonnatioo  of  carbonic  air  diirtoi:^  re-^pira- 
tion.  Toelpiaiu  tiuH  fact  it  has  betii  io;q*>rtvd  that  tlie  Oxyi;efie 
of  the  atinospliere  ia  ab’4orl»e4i  by  and  enters  into  t'oinbinatHni 
with  the  vrmoua  bkioti  at  it  (arouU<(*H  trirou*Xh  t!ie  lum^s  ;  th«* 
formation  of  (*Hrboiiie  acid  beins;  either  an  iminedinte  n*snlt  of 
this  euiubtiiatioii,  or  elm*  Uikinf  plnrs^  indirei'tly  diirinit  tht' 
rifmihitaoii  of  the  bloixl  throutth  the  inxiy  s\iUse'|uent  to  Its 
oxtxenation,  and  beiiiii^  finally  evolved  on  the  return  of  the 
bhiod  to  the  iiins^s.  This  hypotln*atn  has  r>*e(ited  its  principal 
aUfV|)(iri  from  the  cbaiicp'  wiiioh  Uie  viiioiis  blood  has  Ws*n  ob¬ 
served  to  uaderg^  in  ita  circulation  through  the  tiuiga.  About 
tlip  middle  of  tlie  Bpvmteonth  century  it  w  as  tirsi  ivliscrved, 
that  ibp  upper  surface  ot‘  venous  bUsMl  rt'Ceived  into  a  vcsse*, 
artpirod  a  acaflet  colour  from  exposure  to  the  air«  and  that 
if  the  surface  was  removed,  the  rtH^ntly  etpoiM*d  siirfncc 
p<Wily.nct{uired  the  same  Horhl  hue,  so  that  by  repi*!itHig  thk 
Muceeasively,  tlie  whole  might  be  made  to  iimlergo  this  ehiuigc 
of  colour.  Now  the  blood  in  tin  cirenbitioii  tlinnigli  die  lungs 
uiiUcrgoPS  a  change  presdsely  siniilAi*.  It  is  couveye^l  tliillter 
from  tlie  right  aide  of  the  Iw^art,  of  ii  dark  re<l  colmir,  nni* 
jirouching  to  black,  and  afterwartls  is  ndiiriied  to  the  b4t  ship 
«if  the  heart  of  a  bright  thirid  red  colour.  In  the  former  >tatP 
it  in  venous,  in  the  lather  arterial  blood i  And  dim  (‘hange  hut 
been  eHeidfsl,  notwithstanding  the  interposition  of  the  tintn* 
braiMi  forming  the  air  ppIIk,  ami  the  coats  M  the  vessels,  by  the 
agency  of  the  atmoaphcric  air,  which  is  consluiitly  suppHeil  by 
the  aot  of  rou|Hratioii. 

That  Utia  obange  ot*  colour  is  ooniuK^led  in  sonic  way  or  other 
with  tlie  preuenop  and  ngeiH^y  of  oxygeiiels  pniMut  by  nuiihjfoiH 
thots.  It  takec^  place  only  when  that  gas  is*  present  :  pare 
auygpue  produeeu  a  greater  idleci  than  atiiiosp)n*rle  air ;  imr  b 
the  change  pn*vent^  by  covering  the  craasamentum  with 
serum  or  some  other  animal  tiuhls,  though  it  tloeM  not  take 
plane  when  a  ooating  of  oil  or  water,  or  oUinr  Himiliir  sub- 
stances  is  iiitcrptiaod.  I>r.  Frk'stlpy,  however,  dbgwi'tvd  that 
renouft  Mood  pvpouod  to  tho  air  m  a  hiaddovi  batl  fliA'vurfiac# 
VoL.  X.  3  I 
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in  ^ntact  with  thr  bladder  chani^  to  the  florid  colour  of  nr- 
t4‘rial  blood  ;  and  upon  this  fact  considerable  reliance  has  been 
placed  as  evidence  of  the  absorption  of  oxyc^enc  in  the  lunjp<, 
since  in  Uiis  case  also  a  dense  uninial  inenibrane  is  inh'qmscHl 
bctww'n  the  air  and  the  blood.  Mr.  Ellis,  we  think,  has 
proved  by  satisfactory  experiments,  that  the  fact  itself  will  not 
admit  this  inference.  Whenever  blood  is  placed  in  contact  w  ith 
air,  toother  with  lliis  change  of  colour,  there  is  a  formation 
of  carbonic  acid,  but  no  diminution  of  volume  in  the  air.  It  is 
ascertained,  too,  that  if  a  bladder  containint?  blood  is  sus]>ended 
in  a  vessel  of  air,  pn'cisely  similar  ciiunt^es  take  place ;  the  oxy- 
geue  being  converted  into  carlK)nie  acid,  htit  without  any  loss 
of  volume.  And  a  further  pursuit  of  the  subject  has  shewn 
that  prexjisely  the  same  cflect  is  produced  on  the  air,  if  the  blad¬ 
der  is  filled  with  water,  or  placed  in  the  jar  merely  moistened 
with  water.  'I'his  effe<‘t  on  the  air  is  iiuhrd  produced  generally 
by  moist  animal  substances,  and  the  eftect  on  the  colour  of  the 
blood  is  }>robui)ly  a  conseipicnce  only  of  the  combination  of  the 
ox y gene  with  earlion. 

When  this  curious  subject  shall  have  bmi  more  completely 
investigated,  it  may  possibly  be  foiuid  to  stand  connected  with 
some  reciprocal  change's  in  the  electrical  stale  of  tlie  difltTcnt 
agents  cona'rned  in  the  priK^t^ss  of  respiration.  W  e  know  that 
air  which  has  been  re.spired  is  in  a  negative  state,  while  tlif 
surrounding  atmosphere  is  |>ositive  ;  nor  is  it  improbable,  as 
Mr.  Ellis  has  suggt^ted,  that  the  condensation  of  tlie  air,  which 
gtTtaiuly  takes  place  in  the  lungs  on  some  occasions,  may  be 
connected,  in  some  degree,  .with  the  agency  of  this  subtil# 
fluid.  If,  then,  wc  have  not  only  no  positive  proof  of  the  oxy- 
gene  entering  into  immediate  combination  with  the  blood  in  it^ 
circulation  through  the  lungs,  but  also  evidence  almost  demon¬ 
strative  that  such  an  union  cannot  happen,  we  must  concludf 
Uiat  the  formation  of.  carbonic  acid  takes  place  in  tlie  <  eHs  of 
the  lungs,  and  that  the  union  of  the  oxygene  witli  carbon  must 
fake  place  exterior  to  Uie  vt^sels  wliich  contain  the  circulatu^ 
fluids.  The  carbon  thecefort‘  which  is  removed  by  the  n*spi- 
ratory  function  of  annuals  must  (^onsidereil  as  an  animal  ex* 
cTetion  de|)oiident,  as  other  processes  of  that  nature  are,  on  th# 
activity  of  the  circulation,"  and  t*onsequently  evolved  by  tli« 
living  functions  of'  the  animal.  In  wliat  precise  state  the  carbon 
raay  be  given  out  by  the  exlulent  vessels  we  know  not :  but 
Mr.  E«  has  |>roved  by  a  copious  imluctioii  of  facts,  that 
quantity  is  regulated  in  a  great  degree  by  the  vigour  with  which 
the  functions  of  tlie  animal  are  performed,  and  that  when  they 
are  diminished  or  sus|>cndcd  by  very  low  degrees  of  t(.*in|H‘r- 
ature,  it  is  greatly  diminished  or  ceases  entirely.  The  excretory 
funetinns  of  the  lungs  of  animals  and  the  loaves  of  plants  muit 
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be  considered  therefore  as  tlie  immediate  source  of  the  carbon 
whicti  is  reraoveil  by  the  air  witli  which  it  enters  iuto  combi¬ 
nation,  but  its  more  remote  source  must  be  sout^ht  in  tlie  means 
which  all  ajiimated  beiin^s  possess  of  supplying  tlie  waste  of 
their  Huids,  by  a  constant  addition  of  matter  to  that  fluid  from 
whence  all  the  Secretions  are  derived,  and  the  health  and  activity 
of  the  system  maintained. 

The  conclusion  to  w  hich  Mr.  Ellis  has  been  conducted  by  Ui« 
extensK'c  ran^e  of  investi&^ution  which  he  has  embractHi  in 
these  volumes,  may  be  comprisiMl,  ho  obserV(‘s  nearly,  in  this 
simple  statement :  ‘  that  oxye^Mie  ^^as  Ls  uniformly  converted 
into  carbonic  acid  during  the  exercise  of  the  respiratory  func¬ 
tion,  and  that  by  this  chemical  chan^  in  the  air,  its  latent  or 
spec’ific  caloric  is  set  free,  and  enters  into  the  vej^etable  and 
animal  systems.’  —Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  at  present  to  iMiter 
into  the  consideration  of  the  latter  portion  of  this  conclusion 
which  relates  to  the  source  of  animal  tem|KTatiire,  but  iiotwitli- 
standin^  tlic  attempts  which  have  been  made  recently  to  over¬ 
turn  the  theory  which  Mr.  E.  has  embraced,  we  cannot  help  re- 
^rdin^  it  as  the  only  satisfactory  one  which  has  yet  Ikh'ii  pro- 
}K)seil,  and  restint^  on  too  linn  a  foundation  of  experiments  and 
induction  to  be  liq;htly  abandoned. 

Art.  XIV,  Sermons  on  Various  Subjects  :  By  John  Styles.  8vo.  pp. 

4^30.  Price  1  Os.  6d.  Williams,  and  Co.  1813. 

'Y/’KiOHOUS  freedom,  and  sometimes  impressive  orie^nality 
of  thought — variety  and  vivacity  of  u])propriate  illustratimi 
—enlightened  warmth  and  teinlenu'ss  of  heart  in  deliiu'atlng 
the  suflerin^s  and  sonxiws  of  human  life,  and  in  adiniiiisterin^ 
suitable  instructions  and  consolations  —  peculiar  fervency  of 
appeal  to  the  intellec’t,  the  conscience,  and  the  passions, 
in  favour  of  the  love  and  practice  of  whatever  is  humane, 
ainl  moral,  and  devout — and  an  elevated  aohorrence  and  in¬ 
dignant  reprehension  botli  of  the  wiles  and  miseries  ot  in¬ 
fidelity,  and  of  the  meaiuu'ss,  niali^nity,  and  injustict*  of  into¬ 
lerance — exhibite'd  in  lanj^uai^c  fi;tMierally  coiTect  and  forcible  ; — 
these  are,  in  our  estimation,  among  the  most  prominent  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  this  inteix'Sting  volume. 

V  et  with  these  excellencies,  it  must  in  pnipncty  he  owmeil, 
that  Mr.  Styles  has  sutfered  several  impcrtcK^tions  to  inter- 
niingle.  The  work  bears  numerous  tract's  ol  haste  and  ne- 
gligt'iice,  and  a  forgetfulness  of  some  essential  dictates  ol  a 
refined  literary  taste,  while  various  other  passages  arc  evi¬ 
dently  over  laboured.  We  have  to  complain,  Um),  of  an  otxta- 
Moual  obscurity,  inflation,  and  undue  vehcBience  of  expression  ; 
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ami  a  of  prof^rtioa  la  tha  iliiftraat  braachet 

of  hohio  of  Ike  t!H(‘otinu«,  Hot  a  littlo  injimoffa  lo  the 
pleaktii^  rHoi't  whidi  Uie  niin4  alwaya  fecki  to  result  ffOMi 
tlio  n»f^ui;ir  tfA'maictry  of  i‘om|ioailien ;  and  whicli,  tliouicii 
a  fault  not  easily  avoidibk'  ia  tiu'  fervour  of  ealoi»|)ore 
writing,  h  yot  ;ihva\s  to  he  corrooled  in  the  cooler 
of  (lclil»(*ratc  revision.  The  frinpH^al  (^uotatieiis  whieli 
tiie  author  in  uie  fVtiin  prot^e.  ^vriUrs  iu  tkeai*  serrouiiS| 
thoui^li  iniiHUy  jefood  in  lii«Mnielvt*s,  soeai  lao  trcifuently  re* 
siMTted  to  as  ihi^  reMHiree  of  te’.uporary  iu'.toW'.ace,  aa*i  really 
iiiip.iir  the  i»itere><(.  and  unity  of  Uio  composure.  Nearly  the 
tvholc  Of’  these  shoulii  he  evpiluijcril.  And  as  tor  the  many 
poetical  eitatious  whkih  likewise  overspread  tlk^  vohime,  we 
are  frankly  of  opiniisu  that  they  tbrin  a  spei  ies  and  (piaiiiity 
of  orii.niuMit  (piitc  unwortiiv  of  the  manly  wTit«*r  who  has 
eondescemled  to  eniplc^y  fhcui.  lie  soeiiia  himself  aware  of 
some  of  tlie  o’.  jfX‘tions  which  they  niv  rik‘»dHt<»d  to  provoke 
in  serious  ininds,  ;iml  ritteuipts  an  apology  for  Iheir  ’m- 
tnaiuelion  in  the  preface  ;  hut  his  e\cus4>s,  iu  emr  ofdnioit,  arc 
neither  ti»»x*inle  nor  tippixsite.  tde  prtH*e*vl,  liowewr,  to  the  more 
aj^reeahle  eiiiptoviiieiii  of  exHihitiui^  to  our  readers  a  fow  of 
those  pussj^^es  in  uiiieh  Mr.  Styh^’«*  powers  ap|>eai*  to  have 
be4‘U  4'\e»*U*d  with  tin*  hiip|uej4t  elUv*t. 

We  may  take  our  first  <piota(tion  from  Uie  close  of  the 
first  s<*rmoiu  emit  led  “  C'hi  ’t»UanUy  thi‘  Friend  and  Promoter 
of  h'oeial  I  lappiiiess,”  a  jiowerliil  and  aniuiated  representation 
of  the  progressive  heuehcidl  cllects  of  this  most  holy  and 
blessed  system.  Mr.  Styles  is  xejoieinj^  in  the  eirorls  which  are 
making  to  euligiiten  tlic  lower  orcU'rs  of  our  population  : 

‘  When  tluj  population  of  a  country  is  taught  to  enquire,  to 
investigate,  and  to  compare,  the  most  important  results  may  be 
eX)>ccted  to  take  place.  When  ignorance  retires,  and  prejudice 
ijt  vanquished ;  when  the  aid  of  reason  is  sought,  and  its  dictates 
obi'ycif,  the  state  of  society  must  necessarily  improve  ;  and  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle,  established  by  the  ex^ 
perieiice  of  u!l  ages  and  nations,  that  religious  knowledge  is  the 
piirunt  and  patron  of  all  useful  science,  llesides  this,  it  promotea 
as  far  as  its  powers  extends,  the  stability  oi*  kkigdoiiis  This  it 
by  .surrounding  governments  with  a  kind  of  oamipreaeat 
example  of  viruie,  by  which  it  ]>owei1ully  cliecks  that  disfosition 
to  i*nsiuve  and  oppress,  which  so  naturally  occompauics  Uie  (loa* 
8e.*>sioii  of  uuthorit-y ;  and  by  attracting  the  blessing  and  protectioo 
of  providence.  A  corrupt,  ovcrl)cariiig,  and  tyrannical  goveriimcnk 
carries  in  its  own  bosom  the  seeds  of  destruction.  Virtue  is  the 
only  solid  basis  of  power,  and  in  proportion  to  the  virtue  of 
its  public  principles  and  conduct,  is  the  real  prosperity  of  t 
mitioii.  If  ever  vice  preponderate^  in  the  coiiociis.  and  meaeurrt 
of  a  government,  either  in  it*^  li#reign  or  domestic  policy,  its  min 
cannot  be  far  distant.  lUit  power  has  a  direct  tendency  to  mis- 
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)«ad  the  vnderatandlng,  and  to  corrti»t  the  heart:  hov  is  this 
tendemry  to  be  counteracted?  By  uie  virnie  of  the  people. 
To  be  virtuous,  they  must  be  enlii^bteued  i  tor  igiiorance  i:*  only^ 
tlie  parent  ot  vice.  It  weakens  and  perverts  tlie  laoral  principle, 
and  thus  takes  off  the  only  natural  restiaint  which  heaven  uaa 
imposed  upon  the  human  heart,  in  order  to  check  its  turbulent 
depravity.  When  the  people  are  generally  instructed  in.  the 
ways  of  righteousness,  their  example  must  nave  an  influence  on 
public  men.  Princes  and  stati'smen,  like  other  raortals, ' are  in  a 
great  degree  the  creatures  of  circnmstances  If  tho  people  they* 
govern  are  ignorant  ami  ricioiw,  tliey  w'ill  take  mlvantagu  of  the 
inoral  darkless,  and  perpetrate  crimes  from  which  the  surroundifig 
lif^t  of  knowledge  and  religion  would  eflectuuMy  deter  them. 
W  hen  tile  thinking  faculty  of  a  whole  nution  is  coll^tantly  awake, 
ami  its  aggregate  principles  always  opc^rating  to  produce  tlie  ge« 
neral  good,  sovereigns  will  even  lose  the  inclinatiou  to  tyrannno. 
There  it  a  niajesry  in  truth  and  virtue,  which  wlien  teen  in  .an 
iiidividMai,  cuiunmmis  an  involuntai*)'  homage;  and  wlieii  that  ma¬ 
jesty  sits  on  the  biow  of  tlie  community,  even  a  king  will 
fa«l  himself  impelled  ti>  bow  doom  and  worship  it.*  pp*  ■■iO> 

Some  very  beautiful  reilectious  uluiotiit  uimicdiatoly  follow  : 
tbiniie  are  a  lew  of  Uuuu. 

*  Wlmi  a  delighd'ui  subject  of  contemplation  is  the  nature  and’ 
progre.se  of  religion !  If  the  contemplation  of  cartlily  excellence 
tills  us  with  admiration,  how  iaucii>niure  does  that  of  heavenly! 
H  tlie  cliarins  of  a  perishaolc  world,  and  tliL>  faculties  <»f  mortai 
creatures,  cxrite  pleasurable  sensations  of  wonder,  bow  tuuch 
more  must  the  glories  of  tlie  celestial  kingdom,  aad  the  uttri* 
botes  of  Crod  1  We  art  pleased  to  explore  the  nrogreKs  of  society^ 
and  the  policy  of  princes,  but  how’  much  nobler  is  it  to  trace 
the  designs  of  providence,  graihmkly  untbtdud  nmUkrt  tlie  reso¬ 
lutions  ol'  human  aihiirs!  How  niudi  nrioru  deliglui'ul  to  watch 
tilt  dovelo^iooient  hit  seiiome  ot*«  mercy,  fnim  tlie  Hfst.  die* 
eWauee,  to  the  tinoi  cousuimatiois  of  his  pitrpoBcs  S  If  light  ia 
sweet,  mid  it  is  a  pk  wuu  thing  to  behold  the  muteihal  Sun, 
how  much  more  .rtYishiog  and  extotic  to  traco  tbo  euanir  ot  ikm 
Sun  of  llighteousness,  and  be  absorbed  in  the  c ontataplatioa  of 
his  splendour !  Tlie  .progress  of  raliaion  is  tlic  progresa  of  know¬ 
ledge,  civitiz^ition,  and  happinesa.  it  encounters  the  darkness  of 
superstition,  and  rolls  it  away ;  it  meets  as  a  mighty  liost,  th# 
innumerable  evils  of  the  world  ;  they  ' maintain  an  obstinate  struggle  V 
during  the  coiiftict,  our  hearts  arc  appalled  with  terror;  but 
the  Captain  of  salvation  conquers :  he  goes  forwanl,  •*  travelKuj* 
ia  the  greatness  of  his  strength  alt  nature  smiles  at  his  aapreoehf 
the  bLo^  of  paradise  onsicKes  every  scene ;  the  music  of  iiemoeii^ 
discipline  and  social  order,  more  enchanting  than  tko  iDMmo  oC 
the  splieres,  wraps  Uie  soul  in  uxtacy;  niultititdoa-'of  voi<^  are 
hearu  in  h^h  atjxuns,  in  new  mid  lotu  moa&nreo,  celebrating  the 
trhuapbs  of  divine  b^'gnity*:  while  eeleatial  iiiigem  entwine  tbo 
brow  of  the  victor  with  the  unstained  laurels  of  albsubduing 
love.'  pp.  41,  42. 
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.The  second  discourse  is  entitled,  “  The  Whole  Family  in 
Heaven,”  and  presents  some  |Kx*uliarly  seducing  views  of 
this  exceedinti^ly  ^eat  and  enehantiiit'  theme.  An  additional 
cheek,  howfcver,  nii^ht  have  l>eeii  advantaj^usly  im)>osefl  on 
the  primcher’s  imnt^inution  in  some  places — and  the  lant^^na^o 
may  be  advantat^eously  stnp(>ed  of  some  i^litler.  There  is, 
however,  deep  pathetic  earnestness  in  the  follow ini^  addn^s. 

•  Our  own  salvation  should  not  be  the  only  object  of  our 
constant  solicitude ;  but  the  everlasting  happiness  of  those  to 
whom  we  arc  united  by  tlie  tenderest  ties  of  nature,  should 
equally  engage  our  attention.  Are  we  ourselves  partakers  of  re* 
ligion,  or  is  this  inestimable  blessing  confined  to  one  head  of  the 
familvt  while  the  other  is  altogether  u  stranger  to  its  induence  ? 
Should  this  be  the  Ccise,  the  final  period  ot  your  intercourse  is 
drawing  nigh ;  you  will  soon  separate,  and  separate  for  ever! 
Oh,  then,  let  me  conjure  you,  ere  it  is  too  late,  by  all  the  en- 
dearnienls  of  your  mutual  love,  by  all  the  tender  sympathies 
that  have  mingled  in  your  hearts,  to  seek  with  equal  ardour  the 
same  heaven  !  On  the  day  of  judgement,  why  sliould  ‘‘  one  he 
taken  and  the  other  left  Are  we  blest  with  children  f  Do  they 
grow  up  as  olive  branches  round  about  our  table?  Let  us  re¬ 
member,  there  is  but  one  thing  that  can  render  them  an  eternal 
inheritance  ;  this  is  genuine  piety.  Without  this,  we  must  re¬ 
linquish  them  at  deatli ;  wc  must  reckon  them  only  as  earthly 
comforts  ;  and  if  we  stretch  our  thoughts  into  a  future  world, 
what  an  agonizing  scene  distracts  the  imagination!  Hut  if  our 
household  are  regulated  according  to  the  principles  of  the  gospel ; 
if  the  fire  on  tne  domestic  altar  is  never  suffered  to  go  out; 
if  religious  instruction  be  infused  into  the  opening  minds  of  our 
of&pring,  and  the  claims  of  eternity  impressed  upon  their  sus¬ 
ceptible  hearts;  if  example  follows  precept,  and  we  are  concerned  to 
“  point  to  heaven  and  lead  the  way,*’  we  have  every  reason  to 
hope,  that  a  gracious  God  will  crown  our  endeavours  witJi  his 
bUldng,  and  that  our  “  Whole  Family”  will  meet  in  heaven. 
Oh,  happy  parent !  who,  at  the  last  day,  will  be  able  to  exclaim, 
addressing  tne  Judge  of  all,  **  Behold,  here  am  1  and  the  children 
whom  thou  lust  given  me  !”  ’  pp.  71 — 73. 

\Vc  are  disposed  to  prefer  the  next  sermon,  on  the 
“  Design  of  (tod  in  blessing  us,”  to  almost  any  in  the  volume. 
There  is  in  it,  to  our  taste,  a  union  of  deoj>er  and  juster 
thinking,  compacter  proportion,  chaster  ornament,  easier  ut¬ 
terance,  and  wiser  feeling.  In  the  following  short  cliarac- 
teristic  passage,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  reminded  of  an 
admirable  writer’s  profound  and  eloquent  Essay  on  Decision 
of  Character. 

•The  varieties  of  human  characters  arc  numerous;  but  that 
#hich  most  excites  the  admiration  of  the  world,  is  cnei^. 
Tndead,  it  is  the  nature  of  this  quality  to  force  itself  into  notice. 
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A  man  who  has  this  element  in  his  constitution,  must  be  active. 

ou  see  him  pressing  forward  when  any  thing  is  to  be  achieved. 
He  is  never  intiinidateil  by  diiliculties :  Alps  rising  on  Alps  are 
no  check  to  liis  adventurous  spirit:  the  tumultuous  Hood,  the 
dashing  foam,  the  lowering  heavens,  interpose  in  vain  between 
him  juul  liis  purpose;  this  energy  bends  the  most  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  his  will :  and  that  which  aifrighu  the  timid,  inspires 
him  with  confidence.  While  others  hesitate,  he  acts ;  while  they 
are  alarmed,  he  has  met  and  overcome  the  danger.  Even  failures 
and  defeats  become  to  him  only  lessons  of  experience ;  he  is  not 
discouraged  from  attempting  again,  because  human  power  is  li¬ 
mited.  \  ou  find  him  incessantly  employed ;  the  accomplishment 
of  one  design  is,  w'ith  him,  but  a  prelude  to  the  commencement 
of  another.  This  quality  is  generally  united  with  a  superior  in¬ 
tellectual  capacity,  and  perhaps  is,  in  some  degree,  the  effect  of 
It ;  but  whatever  are  the  subordinate  causes  by  which  it  is  pro¬ 
duced,  whether  it  arises  from  great  mental  powers,  or  from  phy¬ 
sical  organization,  or  from  both,  it  is  unquestionably  a  blessing 
which  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lignts.’  pp.  79,  80. 

We  must  be  indulgiMl  with  one  more  extract  from  thii 
excellent  discourse,  and  we  prt'sent  the  following  as  a  fiiia 
•|>ecimen  of  the  author’s  impressive  eloquence.  He  pro|K>8ea 
the  question,  ‘  What  is  ncs'essary  to  convert  a  |>ower  to 
bless  into  an  actual  blessing  and  rcplu*s : 

*  \  vital  principle  of  religion  in  the  heart,  is  pre*emineutly 
requisite.  All  the  blessings  of  life  are  so  many  poisonous  in¬ 
gredients  in  our  cup,  till  religion  purifies  thoui,  and  destroys 
those  noxious  qualities  with  which  depravity  has  tainted  them. 
Let  religion  mingle  with  these,  and  every  evil  vanishes.  Re¬ 
ligion  furnishes  genius  with  its  noblest  theme ;  it  affords  the 
fullest,  employment  for  all  the  energies  of  the  most  intensely 
active  mind  ;  and  even  inspires  with  energy  the  timid  bosom, 
which  was  before  appalled  by  the  slightest  dangers.  It  proposes 
to  the  man  of  wealth,  an  object  to  accomplish  which,  He  who 
was  rich,  became  poor,*'  and  if  assures  the  man  of  influence, 
that  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
are  the  only  objects  for  which  a  good  man  ought  to  live,  and 
ill  promoting  which  he  should  even  be  contented  to  die.  That 
these  objects  may  be  pursued  with  persevering  earnestness,  re¬ 
ligion  supplies  motives  of  irresistible  cogency  Its  influence  is  a 
eontiuucd  sacred  impulse  to  the  exercise  of  benevolence.  It 
makes  us  conscious  debtors  to  all  mankind;  and  will  not  allow 
us  a  moment's  satisfaction  while  we  neglect  to  discharge  the 
obligation.  Nor  is  ibis  all ;  it  enlists  heaven  on  the  side  of 
human  agency,  and  crowns  our  exertions  with  divine  success; 
a  success  which,  considering  the  depraved  state  of  tlie  world, 
BO  efforts  of  ours  alone  could  command.  When  a  man  of  re¬ 
ligion  devotes  his  powers  to  the  great  cause  for  which  tliey  ori¬ 
ginally  were  bestowed,  mysterious  voices  pioinpt  him  to  .hij^h  and 
■oly  meditations — he  listens  with  rapture  to  the  dictates  of  infinite 
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•H'i5(^ofn  and  univ^raol  love  !  'Hie  fuU  ripe  purpete  m  Ms  mind« 
thus  induced,  becwes  ictive;  he  fjoes  forth  into  the  world,  to 
do  wimi  lie  hib  desij^ied  ;  “  a  thousand  lireried  angels'*  wait  upon 
him,  and  sinootii  the  difficulties  from  his  path,  which  by  his  own 
atrongth  he  never  could  surmount;  so  guided  and  accompanied, 
lie  engages  with  confidence  in  what  his  astonished  enemies  con¬ 
sider  as  Uti^an  scheintjs,**  and  more  than  reahxes  what  his 
heart  fondly  anticipated.  Knowing  the  omnipotence  of  prayer^ 
wfiich  “  inoxes  Uk?  hand  that  moves  all  things,**  he  makes  it 
prri/edc  and  follow  all  his  endeavours.  By  its  potent  agency  he 
ell  .inns  all  good  things  in  tlie  universe  around  him,  and  iniracn- 
iously  converts  all  evil  things  into  blessings.  By  prayer  he 
sanctifies  all  events,  and  combines  them  to  his  advanta^.  Thus 
he  is  equally  befriended  by  disappointment  and  success.  These 
are  only  dirferent  words  tp  express  the  different  feelings  of  his 
iH'art  in  reference  to  the  great  end  of  his  being  :  thjrt  i*nd  is  ac¬ 
complishing  when  nil  things  seem  to  conspire  against  it,  hm 
lalKnirs  are  secrHly  blessed,  his  prayers  are  really  answcTcd. 
Of  this  he  may  not  himself  be  conscious,  but  m  the  amazing 
cliuin  of  causes  and  effects,  whicli  1h'  will  view'  cumplcU'  in  the 
light  of*  eternity,  he  will  |ierceive  iliat  his  defeaUi  were  victories ; 
that  he  coiuUeJ  most  where  he  seemed  most  to  fail ;  tluU  his  tears 
and  anxieties  arose  from  his  ignorance  and  impatience.  The 
energies  of  piety  are  never  wasted;  the  prayer  of  faith  is  never 
ottered  in  vain.'  pp.  81^86. 

The  fourth  and  Ilftli  serinoiia  on  the  ‘‘  Spirituality  of  (jrod," 
and  tbi‘  Ahoniinahle  Nature  of  Sin,”  have  alre-ady  had 
oeeasiou  to  notice  iji  a  aepaiiUe  fonii,  nor  do  they  aet'in  to  re* 
quire  from  us  any  uew  remarks,  excxqrt  in  one  re»]»ec.t, 
wht*reii4  we  inuht  doubilesH  have  betui  anti<'ipated  by  moat 
of  >lr.  Styles’s  adiniriTs.  We  poasi'SHixl  tliem  before,  and 
wisberl  to  Imve  more  new  o«i‘s.  iVloney  is  very  srsiree,  and 
fiooks  ure  very  dear. 

The  sixth  discourse  is  mitifled  the  “  Moiiafity  and  the  Des¬ 
tiny  of  ^lan,”  uinl  is  replete  with  solemn  feeliugs  and  fe- 
Heelions  naturally  arising  from  suhjeets  so  awfully  Interesting. 
Although  we  could  easily  exlraet  from  it  passages  of  a  clu* 
racter  directly  op|H>sitc,  yet  we  have  rr‘solved  to  produce  Item 
a  panigraph  which  certuiidy  exliihits  in  the  strongest  manner, 
Mr  Styles’s  most  censurahki  defocts.  We  have  uo  con¬ 
jecture  what  temptations  could  beset  him,  to  write  in  suoh  a 
•train  of  frigid  extravagaiux*-  -exinqit  he  maliciouHly  meant  ao 
outrageous  caricature  of  sinne  of  the  very  worst  passages  of  a 
t'ertain  amiable  writer,  wlnise  voliinu*s,  he  tells  us,  ‘  discover 
eloqueiK'e,  learning,  and  piety,  wiiich  entitle  him  to  Hit 
respect  of  every  wise,  and  the  love  of  every  good  man* 
Contribution  is  le.vif'd  froui  both  Milton  and  ^h^eapfe^r  to 
heighten  its  defonnit). 
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O  FkitlH  awitted  by  thy  broad  telescopic  eye,  what  do  I  sea  ^ 
First,  tlie  cold  flood  of  death,  a  thousand  shivering  beings  driven 
by  its  strong  tide,  soon  reach  the  opposite  shore.  Now  they  feel 
^at  they  exist ;  they  have  sprung  up  to  life,  and  a  vast  eternity 

before  them.  But  w’ho  can  describe  the  anguish  and  the  bliss, 
the  terror  and  the  ranturc,  which  are  obvious  in  different  conn* 
tenances !  Covered  witn  unutterable  confusion,  behold  those  vicums 
of  horror  and  despair — they  are  driven  away  in  their  wlckedntst 
—I  follow  them  in  my  ••  mind's  eye,**  to  a  cavern  hideons, 

**  On  all  sides  round,  as  one  great  furnace  flamed,** 

and  through  volumes  of  sulphur  and  smoke,  1  read  in  characters  o^ 
blood,  **  Reserved  >n  everlasting  chains  of  darkness  till  the  judgement 
of  the  great  day  my  soul  sickens,  and  I  turn  from  the  scene* 

1  wander  with  the  blissful  throng— heaven's  innumerable  door> 
are  thrown  open— I  sec  them  enter — the  beloved  of  God  are  in 
his  immediate  presence ;  they  hear  the  tongs,  they  join  in  the 
halleluj:ihs  of  paradise,  now  tliey  are  lost  in  the  blaze  of  glory.* 
pp.  187,  188. 

But  we  hasten  from  a  piece  of  afflH'ted  rhetoric,  which  stern 
impartiality  alone  could  have  induced  us  to  transcribe,  to  the 
next  sermon  on  the  “  Joy  of  Angeb  over  the  Hepentanoe 
of  a  SiniiLT  and  copy  its  excellent  introduction  as  a  spe^ 
cluieu  of  its  merit. 

*  How  many  are  there  in  this  congregation,  who  are  strangers 
to  genuine  repentance !  who  have  yet  to  sorrow  for  their  tran^ 
gressions,  and  to  turn  from  the  error  of  their  ways !  The  eye 
of  the  eternal  Being  marks  their  number,  ascertains  their  guut, 
and  bis  power  could  destroy  them;  but  he  is  waiting  to  be  gra¬ 
cious  ;  he  would  not  that  they  should  perish  in  their  sins.  **  Aa 
I  live,**  saith  the  Lord  God,  **  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death 
of  him  that  dieth  ;*'  nay  mor^,  the  Saviour  assures  us  “  that 
there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the.  angels  of  God,  ovor  |on© 
sinner  that  repenteth.**  I  come  not  then  this  evening  ^to  alam 
you  with  the  thunders  of  divine  vcngeaoce  a^inst  impeuitenoe; 
my  aim  is  rather,  under  the  influence  of  the  iioly  Spirit,  to 
soften  the  obdurate  heart,  and  to  excite  the  tears  of  pious  sorrow 
in  those  who  have  never  repented  after  a  Godly  sort;**  and 
what  a  motive  have  1  to  urge  to  secure  your  attention,  and  to 
interest  your  minds !  Every  angel  before  the  throne  of  God  is 
concemea  in  nw  success  or  failure#  Imagine  that  you  see  me 
surrounded  with  thousands  of  these  glorious  beings,  who  ore 
waiting  with  anxious  suspense  to  know  the  result  of  mjr  en* 
deavours.  Imagine  too  that  they  are  all  your  friends,  and  that 
they  second  with  their  compassionate  looks,  erery  ar^ment  aiui 
every  appeal  which  I  may  address  to  the  understanding  and  the 
heart.  This  will  impress  an  unusual  solemnity  on  your  spirits, 
asd  who  can  tell  but  this  very  night,  we  in  this  itfsemUy,  may 
furnish  the  harps  above  wuth  a  new  song  of  rapturous  joy. 
That  this  expectation  may  not  be  visionary,  O  Spirit  of  Graof 
VoL.  X.  '  3  K 
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assist  us,  first,  to  asrcrttiin  what  is  meant  by  the  repentance  of 
a  sinner ;  and  secondly,  to  show  why  it  is  an  event  to  diftuae 
joy  antong  the  inhabitants  of  heaven.*  pp.  211,  212. 

The  conclusion  is  oqually  striking  and  admirable. 

•  However  lightly  you  may  be  disposed  to  treat  tlie  address  of 
this  evening,  it  is  a  subject  of  vast  importance  to  the  invbible 
world.  You  alone  are  careless  and  insensible^  like  the  victim 
tiiut  thoughtlessly  |>luys  around  the  altar  where  its  blood  is  to 
be  shed ;  but  myriads  of  creatures  whom  you  cannot  see  arc 
now  regardlnjj  you.  Let  the  veil  be  removed,  and  for  a  moment 
let  the  inliabitants  of  heaven  and  hell  be  exposed  to  our  view. 
I  mark  the  anxious  solicitude  of  those  infernal  spirits,  while  they 
contemplate  your  countenances  iny  brethren.  They  tremble  lest 
you  should  repent — with  envious  eye  they  glance  at  yonder  se¬ 
raphim  who  are  waiting  to  communicate  to  the  myriads  above 
the  joyful  tidings  of  your  salvation ; — and  now  it  is  for  you  to 
decide  who  shall  be  victorious.  Shall  these  blessed  beings  depart 
to  night  with  emotions  of  pity  and  sad  regret,  and  shall  those 
bends,  with  a  satisfaction  peculiar  to  their  detestable  nature,  an¬ 
nounce  to  their  rebel  cliief.  that  you  have  added  to  your  other 
crimes  the  rejection  of  the  g«  spel  Shall  they  w'ith  horrid  ex¬ 
ultation  drag  you  to  the  con'mes  of  death,  that  they  may  seize  your 
departing  spirit  as  it  leaves  its  tenement,  and  hale  you  to  your 
fate  as  those  that  have  trampled  under  foot  the  Son  of  God? 
no-— forbid  it  heaven! — forbid  it  all  ye  holy  angels  that  hover 
round  the  scene! — forbid  it,  Almighty  Spirit  of  Grace!  Give 
these  sinners  repentance  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  truth.* 
pp.  239,  2+0. 

The  attention  of  the  reinler  is  next  invited  to  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  virtues,  graces,  and  talents,  of  departed  ex¬ 
cellence.  Mr.  Styles  lias  licre  republished  with  considerable 
and  very  judicious  corrections  his  sermon  on  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  TJiomas  Spencer ;  and  wc  must  t  ike  opportunity  to 
yield  our  willing  testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  its  interesting 
|H>rtraitun%  ami  to  the  soothing  power  of  its  instructive  con- 
ftolations.  How  awful  it  is  to  stand  at  the  grave  of  a  loved 
lamented  friend,  and  pause  on  the  past  actions,  and  affec* 
tions,  and  expressions,  of  the  spirit  that  is  eternally  gone! 
It  is  impossible  ^r  the  tongue  to  give  utterance  to  the 
thrilling  emotions  that  the  heirt  conceives; — yet  wc  return  to* 
life  better  from  tlie  meditation.  In  tlic  instance  of  Mr.  Spenceri 
DO  one  can  contemplate  but  {with  undissembled  reverence, 
tiiat  early  consecratiou  of  his  entire  being  to  the  service  of 
God,  wUicli  HO  peculiarly  distinguished  him;  and  his  patient 
pursuit  aiul  improvement  of  every  means  within  his  reach  for 
quaUiying  hima^  in  mind  and  heart  as  an  Ambabaador  ^ 
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Christ.  And  it  is  equally  inqiossiblc  to  dwell  with  too 
much  admirution,  on  the  manifold  qualities  whicli  were  com- 
biiuMl  ill  his  e\or(‘ises  in  the  Sanctuary,  and  wliieli  were  fa¬ 
voured  by  Heaven  to  promote  the  eternal  w'ell-b<‘ini^  of  so  many 
of  his  fellow-creatures.  Piety,  judgement,  patlios,  fancy,  fer¬ 
vour,  animation — voice,  gesture,  and  feat un^s— united  to  fas¬ 
cinate  his  hearei's,  and  impress  them  with  tiie  glory  and 
power  of  the  oracles  of  God.  Nor  could  any  one  Im*  more  sin¬ 
cerely  belovtal  by  his  intimate  friends,  to  whom  he  was  t*n- 
deared  by  his  manly  iptegrity  of  spirit,  his  hiimiliiy  and  gentleness 
of  temper,  the  modest  easiness  of  his  manners,  and  nis  un¬ 
changing  affection.  A  eharacter  so  lovely,  a  life  so  useful,  and 
a  heart  so  simple,  warm  and  |>ure,  dc'serve  to  be  treasunul  in 
every  breast  amidst  its  choicest  recollections*. — We  return  to 
tlie  work. 

The  next  discourse  is  on  ‘‘  Cruelty  to  animals.**  We  pro¬ 
duce  the  greater  part  of  its  masUTly  jH»roration,  as  well 
exem]difying  the  author's  maimer  in  adnnmstcring  useful 
counsel,  lie  is  addressing  parents,  and  otlicr  guardians  of 
the  young. 

‘  While  children  arc  under  our  guidance,  we  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  discovering  and  counteracting  their  evil  profiensities.  The 
elements  of  characters  are  at  that  tender  age,  like  the  seedling 
of  the  forest,  which  with  little  difficulty  may  >  he  rooted  up,  or 
bent  into  any  direction.  The  most  important  part  of  education  ig 
the  culture  of  the  heart.  It  cannot  commence  to  early ;  nor  ought 
any  thing  to  be  deemed  too  trifling  for  its  interterence.  The 
dawn  of  reason  brings  with  it  certain  indications  of  depravity* 
and  the  germ  of  vice  that  may  afterwards  become  incontrouluble,  the 
torment  of  the  individual,  and  the  scourge  of  others.  May  be  at 

♦  We  may  be  forgiven  the  appropriation  of  the  following  beau¬ 
tiful  lines  from  a  modern  poet. 

Short  here  thy  day  ;  for  souls  of  holiest  birtli  ,  ^ 

Dwell  but  a  moment  with  the  sous  of  earth ; 

To  this  dim  sphere  by  God*s  indulgence  given, 

Their  friends  arc  angels,  and  their  home  is  heaven. 

The  fairest  rose  in  shortest  time  decays ; 

The  sun,  when  brightest,  soon  withdraws  his,  rays ; 

The  dew  that  gleams  like  diamonds  on  the  thorn, 

Melts  in  tantancous  at  the  breath  of  morn  ; 

Too  soon  a  rolling  shade  of  darkness  shriiudi 
The  star  that  smiles  amid  the  evening  clouds ; 

And  sounds  that  come  so  sweetly  on  tlie  car; 

*  That  the  soul  wishes  every  sense  could  bear. 

Are  as  the  light’s  unwearied  pinions  fleet. 

At  scarce  as  beauteous,  and  as  short  as  sweet.'  n^ilson*M 

“  Isle  of  i^olm  and  other  Foenu** 
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fim  no  more  than  a  slight  inclination,  easily  subdued  by  gentle 
and  reaijonable  reproof.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the 
rise  and  progress  of  cruelty;  and,  as  no  vice  is  more  de-spicable 
in  itself,  and  more  injurious  in  its  consequences,  it  should  be  the 
great  concern  of  parents  and  instructors  to  prevent  its  indulgence. 
In  ordei  to  detect  the  first  iiropensity  ''*e  must  vigilantly  inspect 
the  couduct  of  our  youthful  cnarge,  not  only  when  we  :.re  actually 
engaged  in  the  business  ot  tuition,  but  in  the  hours  of  recreation, 
when  they  imagine  themselves  to  be  no  longer  under  our  care* 
The  total  abandonment  of  children  in  the  play-grouud  *  and  the 
fields,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  grand  defect  in  education.  A  child 
habitually  left  to  itself  to  choose  its  own  companions,  and  to 
gratify  its  own  wishes,  is  a  most  pitiable  object;  nothing  but  a 
miracle  cun  save  it  from  perdition  ; — und  even  where  the  companions 
arc  wisely  selected,  or  are  children  placed  at  the  same  seminary, 
the  most  unremitting  attention  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  tutors, 
at  those  sciisons  when  attention  is  generally  suffered  to  relax.  It 
is  in  their  amusements  that  children  acquire  and  mature  those 
habits  which  afterwards  controul  their  moral  destiny,  and  then 
it  is  that  they  p(  culiarly  stand  in  need  of  our  assistance.  Not 
that  I  would  for  one  moment  interpose  authority,  to  systematize 
their  pleasures,  and  repress  their  cheerfulness:  hut  I  would  con¬ 
vert  the  instructor  into  a  companison ;  1  would  have  him  become 
the  playmate  of  their  minds,  that  he  may  thus  attain  a  perfect 
knowicifge  of  all  that  they  think  and  feel;  under  this  character 
his  ascendancy  over  them  would  be  compleat,  and,  with  the  blessing 
of  God  on  his  emleuvours,  he  might  etlectually  restrain  those 
evil  inclinations  which,  at  a  very  early  age,  they  are  so  apt  to 
conceive  and  to  indulge*  We  ought  not,  however,  to  rest  satis¬ 
fied  with  mete  rcstraiht ;  we  should  aim  to  excite  in  the  hearts  of 
youth  kind  and  humane  feeling  towards  ever}’  creature  that  possesses 
a  capacity  of  enjoyment.  For  this  purpose  we  should  ))ut  into 
their  Innds  books  of  natural  history;  they  should  be  made  early 
acquainted  with  the  sensibility,  sagacity,  and  usefulness  of  animals. 
Every  interesting  anecdote,  illustrative  of  their  virtues,  should  be 
treasured  up  in  their  memory.  In  destroying  noxious  animals, 
we  should  oe  careful  to  explain  the  reason  of  our  couduct,  and 
to  convince  them  that  we  reel  no  pleasure  in  the  infliction  of 
pain  If  we  perceive  them  disposed  to  form  attachments  to  those 
creatures  that  are  susceptible  of  kindness,  we  ought  to  encourage 
tlie  propensity,  and  to  avail  ourselves  oi  the  occasion  to  interest  them 
in  the  bappinesa  of  every  thing  that  lives.  The  consistency  of 
all  this  witn  a  generous  and  manly  courage,  and  its  having  not 
the  smalle>t  tendency  to  induce  a  sickly  sensibility,  might  be 
easily  proved ;  but  your  time  is  already  exhausted.  Without  en¬ 
larging,  therefore,  on  this  topic,  I  would  sit  down  with  briefly 
adverting  to  another  and  that  is,  the  ^rand  remedy  which  a 
merciful  God  has  provided  for  all  the  miseries  of  this  afflicted 
world  Inferior  means  may  be  employed,  but  none  will  pr^c 
eiiicacious'  where  this  is  neglected.  Ine  honour  of  renovating 
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human  naturei  ami  introducing  the  universal  empire  of  love,  it 
reserved  for  the  Gospel/  pp.  IK)5— -303. 

The  tenth  sermon  is  in  illustration  of  “  Jesus  as  the  brifi^ht 
and  morning  star.”  Its  composition,  as  well  as  lUai  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  discourse,  is  evidently  susceptible  of  cousideiMoU^  .luieml- 
incnt.  'riie  one  that  succeeds  is  on  the  “  Chdnti'tcristie. 
Principles  of  the  (iospcl:”  .and  wns  preached  and  published 
for  the  benefit  of  the  London  Female  Penitoitiary :  tluTo 
are  several  passages  in  it  peculiarly  interesting,  and  ihe 
whole  seems  written  with  ratnor  more  than  the  author’s  ac¬ 
customed  care.  The  last  sermon  is  on  the  “  (^elestial  objects 
of  Hope,”  and  cannot  fail  to  yield  to  every  serious  mind 
both  instruction  and  delight.  >Ve  regret  that  onr  limits  pre¬ 
clude  our  doing  more  than  to  transcribe  its  excellent  con¬ 
clusion; — and  tlie  inference  wliicli  Mr.  Styles  has  deduct'd  from 
his  immoiliate  subject  may  most  appropriately  be  extended  to 
the  entire  series. 

‘  We  infer  the  value  of  experimental  religion.  I  mean  that  re¬ 
ligion  which  is  more  than  form  and  outward  profession— what  the 
Scriptures  denominate,  **  the  power  of  goiiliness  :**  licligion  which 
is  felt  in  the  heart,  which  ttuncti6es  the  atlections,  and  diapUyt 
in  tile  clioracter  the  virtues  of  (iod :  Religion  that  encourages 
us  to  look  forward  to  the  profession  of  joys  which  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  heart  conceived;  — that  unites  tlie  soul 
to  the  vivifying  principle  which  lives  eternally,  and  gives  all  things 
life ; — to  that  power  which  will  in  due  time  call  into  existence  a 
wonderful  scene  of  life,  beauty,  and  glory,  which  the  visible  universe 
cannot  contain.  Who  would  not  be  adorned  with  the  charms  of 
such  piety  ?  Who  would  not  be  enriched  w'ith  its  auhliine  rewarda. 
How  litt'e  do  mankind  know  either  of  dignity  or  happiness,  who 
iulFer  themselves  to  be  governed  by  *thc  atoms  and  evils  of  a 
diminutive  world,  w'liile  tiiey  neglect  *  the  only  piu'suit  whieh  is 
worthy  of  tlieir  nature,  and  which  does  not  terminate  in  despair  t 
much  is  said  of  haupincts ;  all  desire  it ;  but  few  attain  it.  It  ta 
only  to  be  fouml  in  the  hallowed  abode  of  a  spiritual  lifer— the  sacred 
living  temple  of  a  renewed  heart.’ 

We  close  the  volume  with  sinecTe  rcspei*t  for  the  talents  and 
principles  of  the  author,  and  chw'iiully  recommend  it  to  puhlio 
]»atronage.  In  the  event  of  a  new  edition,  the  writer  will  no 
doubt  avail  himself  of  our  friendly  severity.  In  every  frenli  ap- 
)>€arance  he  makes  before  us,  hecxlubits  very  material  improve- 
uicnt;  and  we  have  deleriuiiMMl  to  accept  the  present  production 
as  an  earnest  only  of  greater  tilings  hcfealW.  He  intimates  an 
intention  to  prepare  a  set  of  discourses  on  the  peculiar  Doi'triiies 
and  Duties  of  Christianity.  He  has  chosen  a  magnificent  task : 
We  sliall  rejoice,  years  hence,  to  announce  the  fortunate  result. 
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Art.  XlV.  Leiiers  from  the  M edit  err  anean^  containing  a  Civil  and 
Political  Account  of  Sicily,  Tripoly,  Tunis  and  Malta:  with 
biographical  sketches,  Anecdotes  and  Observations,  illustrative 
ol  the  present  state  of  those  countries,  by  E.  Blaquiere,  Esq. 

(Concluded  Jrom  f>age  456.^ 

J\  our  last  ntimher  >ve  attempted  a  slight  abstract  of  the  in- 
Ibrniution  which  ^Ir.  IBaqiiicre  has  furnished  res|)ecting 
Sicily.  \\  c  have  now  to  accompany  liim  through  his  remaining 
Lctt4*rs,  which  relate  to  1  rijiolv,  Tunis,  and  Malta. 

Our  author’s  observation  on  the  regencies  of  Tripoly  and 
Tunis  are  not  uninteresting,  hut  exhibit  so  many  marks  of  com¬ 
pilation,  as  to  render  alengtheneil  notice  of  them  unnecessary.  \Vc 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  an  extractor  two. —  In  the  first  letter 
wo  meet  with  the  following  account  of  the  ancient  Leptis  Magna: 
it  was  communicated  to  our  author  by  a  friend  who  passed 
three  days  on  (he  spot. 

*  The  extensive  ruins  of  Leptis  Magna  are  situated  close  to  the 
sea,  which  appears  to  have  made  some  encroachments  on  a  part  of 
them,  tliose  which  I  saw,  extend  about  three  miles  in  length  south¬ 
ward,  and  neaily  two  in  breadth.  The  bed  of  a  river  runs  from  the 
mountains  directly  through  the  ruins,  which  consist  of  gateways, 
walls,  un  ininienso  nuinherof  pillars,  some  of  which  are  of  the  finest 
granite,  broken  statues,  and  marbles,  with  inscriptions  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Punic  characters  ;  together  with  remains  of  an  aqueduct. 
There  are  also  a  great  many’ scirtptured  fricr.es,  which  apj>ear  to  have 
belonged  to  some  temples ;  the  remains  of  several  Roman  baths  arc 
visible  near  the  city  ;  and  1  observed,  about  a  mile  from  the  ruins, 
an  oblong  terrace  of  fine  Roman  pavement,  of  considerable  extent; 
ieveral  ruins  about  this  place  evideutly  denoted,  that  it  must  have 
been  the  site  of  a  theatre.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  large  edifice 
close  to  the  sea,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  species  of  fortification. 
Cameos,  coins,  medals,  and  bronzes,  are  frequently  found  at  Leptit 
by  the  Arabs,  who  sometimes  take  them  to  the  capital  for  sale,  hut 
as  ol'ten  destroy  them  from  motives  of  superstition.  To  the  amateurs 
for  antique  researches,  there  cannot  be  a  greater  inducement  for  ex¬ 
cavating  at  this  i)lace  than  that  their  efforts  would  most  assuredly 
attended  with  the  greatest  success :  for,  in  their  own  language,  it  ii 
virgin  ground,  as,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  tine  aranite 
pillars,  taken  away  more  than  a  century  ago  to  ornament  a  palace  of 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  this  place  has  scarcely  been  visited  by  any 
European  travellers.’  Vol.  11.  pp.  19,  20. 

.Tripoly,  in  rcsjx'ct  of  natural  advantages,  may  be  ranked 
amongst  tlie  most  favoured  nations.  It  possesses  a  climate  sin¬ 
gularly  healthy  and  tcnii)crate,  and  the  soil  produces  all  the 
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Guropcan  fniiu  aiul  vci^tables  in  the  {greatest  clej^ree  of  jier- 
fectioii.  The  most  ample  supplies  mi^ht  liere  ho  obtaiiioil  both 
for  the  buiblins^  and  e(|uipment  of  our  tleets,  wore  not  the  j)0- 
verty  and  it^noranee  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  treachery  of 
the  Rofi^ent,.  an  insu|>erHble  bar  to  any  such  commercial  specu¬ 
lations.  No  b  iri^ahi  can  ever  be  matle  but  in  the  presence  and 
under  the  terror  of  a  considerable  naval  force,  a  mode  of  deal¬ 
ing  that,  it  may  he  readily  conceived,  in  no  small  decree  en¬ 
hances  the  price  of  whatever  commodities  may  thus  be  ob¬ 
tained.*  It  is  questionable,  indeed,  whether  a  thoroujfh  n* vo¬ 
lution  must  not  tike  place  before  we  cm  drive  an  extensively 
advantat^eous  trade  with  those  countries  ; — an  event  w  hit'll,  eon- 
siderin"  the  present  condition  of  this  portion  of  the  worhl,  the 
fi^eneral  aspect  of  Europe,  and  the  very  slow  pace,  even  under 
the  most  favourctl  circumstances,  at  whit^li  national  improve¬ 
ment  proceeds,  can  be  viewetf  only  at  a  very  remote  distance. 
In  the  mean  lime,  however,  the  resources  to  Ik*  tlerivtsl  from 
these  countries,  may,  no  doubt,  be  rendered  to  a  ctTtain  dea^ree 
available.  Hut  to  etfect  this  pur|H)se  it  se«*ms  absolutely  iu*ce8- 
sary  that  the  state  ^of  our  diplomatic  corps  shouhl  undergo  a 
considerable  change.  At  present,  we  are  infoiMied,  the  sala¬ 
ries  of  the  consuls  resident  at  Tripoly  and  Tunis  are  not  merely 
iuadequato  to  sup)>ort  that  im^iosing  character  which,  to  be  elH- 
cient,  an  ambassador  should  assume,  but  even  the  rank  and 
station  of  a  private  gentleman.  The  conse(|uences  of  this  parsi¬ 
mony  are  prejudicial  to  our  interests  in  various  forms.  It  com¬ 
pels  our  agents  (in  ord^  r  to  make  some  sliglit  addition  to  their 
slender  means)  to  engage  in  commercial  adventures,  and  thus  to 
become  the  slaves  of  the  local  government  for  the  InMieiit  of  tlieir 
own  private  speculations.  Let  it  be  conslderc<l  too,  that  among 
these  barbarians  shew  is  every  thing ;  and  that  their  know  ledge 
of  foreign  nations,  is  principally  derived  from  these  resident 
representatives,  who  by  appearing  thus  destitute  of  the  insignia 
of  dignity  and  authority,  are  not  very  likely  to  impress  any  for¬ 
midable  idea  of  the  power  of  those  by  whom  they  are  sent  out 
in  a  manner  so  little  suitable  to  their  station.  The  parsimonious 
allowance  to  this  part  of  our  diplomatic  cor|>s  is  the  more  sin¬ 
gular,  when  contrasted!  with  the  enormous  sums  that  are  an¬ 
nually  paid,  as  {lensions  of  retreat,  to  persons  who  have  been 
ambassadors  to  obsolete  states. 

Mr.  Blaquiere  displays  a  laudable  earnest  ness  in  calling 
the  attention  of  the  British  government,  to  repress  the  incur¬ 
sions,  which,  not  withstanding  our  immense  naval  sufieriority, 
are  frequently  made  by  these  barbarians  from  the  oiiposito 
upon  tha  shores  of  spicily  for  the  purpose  of  plunder. 
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‘  The  mode  hitherto  adopted  (says  Mr.  Blaquierc)  by  the  Barbary 
cruij^ers  of  disembarking  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  and  its  dependencies, 
requires  to  be  noticed.  Those  enemies  of  the  human  race,  avaHing 
tiieniselves  generaify  of  the  darkness  of  night,  arm  sereral  boats, 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  some  unprotected  vilraige,  and  carry  off  whole 
fanidics;  these,  on  ariiving  here,  are  expos^  to  public  sale  in  the 
market  place,  and  bought  by  some  proprietor  whose  hearts  has  never 
been  warmed  with  any  sentiment  of  benevolence ;  they  are  conveyed 
to  a  distant  province,  destined  either  to'lead  a  life  of  miserable  bcHnU 
egc,  or,  as  more  frequently  happens,  to  fall  under  the  stri[>es  and 
oppression  of  u  merci.ess  master.'  p.  123. 

*  It  is  n  singular  and  melancholy  fact,  that  more  captives  have  b^n 
made,  and  the  general  succecses  against  Sicily  greater,  than  at  any 
former  period  since  the  island  |  of  Malta]  has  been  in  our  possession.’ 
p.  219. 

The  next  plat^  to  which  our  author  leads  us  is  Malta.  On 
the  importance  of  this  station  to  British  interests,  and  the  po« 
iicy  of  oiir  conduct  in  reg^ardto  it  (a discussion  involving  aeon* 
sideration  of  some  of  tlie  most  intricate  points  of  political  eco.> 
noiny'  we  have  not  at  present  time  to  enter.  We  shall  content 
ourselves  with  following  onr  author  through  the  description  he 
givt's  of  the  present  state  of  the  island.  In  circumference  it  it 
about  sixty  miles,  twenty  long,  and  twelve  broad.  Atm  dls»* 
tance  it  prt'sents  nearly  a  plain  surface,  its  highest  parts  not 
rising  more  than  400  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
staple  contmodhy  is  cotton  :  but  of  this  the  quantity  cannot  be 
very  considerable,  as  we  arc  told  that  one-third  of  Uie  island, 
small  as  U  is,  is  composed  of  waste  land.  This  is  in  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  to  be  attributed  .to  the  wretched  ignorance  of  the 
inhabitants,  who,  though  they  are  several  centuries  Indiind  ns  in 
the  scientific  and  mechanical  branches  of  agriculture,  resist 
with  the  most  perverse  and  persevering  obstinacy  every  attempt 
to  introduce  among  them  European  plants  and  modes  of  culture. 
Since  the  island  has  l>een  under  the  British  dominion,  it  does 
iH>t  ap)>ear  that  its  |)opulation  has  experienced  any  increase  ex* 
cept  in  I  lie  article  of  foreigners,  who,  as  miglitbe  expected  from 
^Ir.  B/s  description  of  the  native  islantk^rs,  have*  supplanted 
them  in  various  branches  of  industry,  and  driven  many  into  the 
church  who  wonhl  gladly  have  embraced  a  more  active  sphere 
of  life.  But  if  the  Maltese  owe  us  but  little  gratituile  for  the 
marked  cncouragt'ment  w  e  hold  out  to  strangers,  (who  arc  exempt 
from  a  variety  of  burthens  that  are  imposed  u])on  the  inhabi¬ 
tants)  they  are  indebted  to  us  still  less  for  any  anxiety  we  lia^t 
uhewn  to  advance  their  moral  improvement :  on  the  coutrarvi 
says  Mr.  Bhiquu^re. 

*  The  degree  of  mstruction  has  been  very  much  curtailed ;  and  as 
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if  with  an  intention  of  precluding  the  possibility  of  this  admirable 
institution  (the  being  regenerated ,  nearly  two-thirds  *of 

the  edifice  hare  been  granted  to  the  British  merchants,  for  tlic  pur¬ 
pose  of  forming  an  Exchange  and  Bank  ;  thus  making  learning  and 
morality  subservient  to  commerce,  which  should,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  object  in  legislation/  p.  293. 

*  The  comparatively  uncivilized  state  of  the  Maltese  peasantry, 
our  author  proceeds,  ‘  may  be  easily  conceived,  when  I  inform  you, 
that  outside  the  walls  of  Valetta,  there  is  not  a  single  place  of  public 
or  private  tuition,  if  we  except  the  convents,  which  are,  of  course, 
shut  to  those  who  do  not  inliabit  them,  yet  how  easily  might  this  be 
remedied.*  p.  295. 

When  glanein"  his  eye  over  forei^i  ooimtries,  there  is  scarcely 
any  topic  upon  which  an  Englishman  is  more  apt  to  felicitate 
himstdf,  than  upon  his  laws.  Whatever  be  the  propriety  of  this 
congratulation,  however,  as  it  resp<*cts  our  own  “  happy  island,*' 
we  no  not  seem  to  improve  matters  greatly  hy  taking  thotask  of 
legislating  into  our  own  hands.  At  Malta  the  case  is  notoriously 
bad.  According  to  our  author,  justice  is  little  more  than  an 
empty  sound,  ‘  and  the  jieople  have  nearly  forgotten  that  they 
were  once  governed  bylaws  whivh  secuired  proj>erty,  punished 
crimes,  and  promoted  that  degree  of  confidence  so  ne<*cssary  to 
the  well  being  of  a  state.*  lie  gives  a  great  number  of  eiinous 
details  on  the  subject,  and  inserts  a  letter  addressed  in  1812  hy 
the  commercial  body  of  the  island  to  the  civil  cuminismoner,  in 
which  is  ]H)inted  out  at  considerable  length  the  imperfections  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  Maltese  eode  hy  which  they  are  most 
pmiliarly  afllicted.  If  this  representation  he  not  excvssively 
overcharged  (and  we  ohs(Tve  no  ground  for  siip)>osiiig  it  to  he 
so)  tlie  state  of  the  law  in  thesi>  Islands  calls  aloud  for  a  prompt 
and  thorough  reformation.  In  a  country  subject  to  the  Kritish 
government  hy  which  the  tdVect  of  publicity  in  judicature  is  so' 
duly  appreciated,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  justice  should  still  he 
8u  ffeVed  to  h(*  aclministered  in  secret.  \  et  such  is  the  fact : 

‘  In  addition  to  the  imperfections  of  the  code,*  sny  the  re¬ 
monstrating  merchants,  *  we  have  a  mass  of  objectionable  matter 
to  enter  upon  in  the  method  of  conducting  a  process,  The 
chief  evils  are  the  correspondentive  way  of  carrying  on  a  suit, 
and  consequent  multiplicity  of  voluminous  writings ;  tlie  want  of 
oral  proceedings ;  of  controntatiun  of  parties ;  and  due  examina¬ 
tion  of  witnesses.  More  fully  to  explain  this  subject,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  some  detad  of  the  meth*  d  of  conducting  a 
suit  at  law.  The  plaintiff  alter  the  citation,  which  is  answered  by 
a  written  paper,  makes  out  the  ground  of  his  complaint  in  a 
document  cdled  the  ‘  Scrittura^*  this  is  deposited  with  the  ac¬ 
tuary  of  the  ‘  consolato  del  marcy  and  the  same  is  imparted  to 
the  defendant'  in  a  notice  of  ‘  scriitura  presentata*  which  is  to 
be  seen  by  him  in  order  to  form  tlie  answer.  In  this  stage  of 
VoL.  X.  3  L 
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the  cause,  the  reciprocal  corrotpoinience  may  jjro  on,  in  charges 
and  replies  almost  iiuletinilely,  but  the  party  aggrieved,  anxious 
for  redress,  soon  makes  out  the  notice  entitled  ‘  concliiuso  in  caiua,* 
intimating  that  the  ^  scritturn*  go  up  to  the  judge;  these  papers 
then  conUiin  the  matter  upon  nhich  the  judge  foi  ins  his  opinion, 
and  ihti/  are  taken  to  his  dv'cliiny;  honse ;  uherc  the'  partivs^  or 
their  advftctifeSf  scretallj/  and  alone,  visit  him  jor  the  purpose  of 
explaining  and  urging  their  couse.^  pp.  310,  311. 

'riie  decision,  iiouevcr,  >\lH*n  thii'*  obtained,  is  not  final. 
An  upjieul  is  allowi'il  to  a  sti})4*rior  <'ourl,  olieie  all  the 
delays  in  the  suhordliiate  undergo  a  repetition  and  extension, 
and  it  rejieatcdly  liuppens  that  from  the  expenee  that  is 
thus  oecasioiKMl,  the  whole  of  t lie  suhjeet  iiuitter  of  litigation 
is  swallowed  up  hy  fees  to  justices  and  law  agents  With 
such  a  prosjieit  before  (hem,  however  eloar  the  right  may  he, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  people  are  fre<|nemly  ileterred  from 
seeking  protection  from  the  law,  choosing  rather  to  sutler 
the  oppression  of  indivithials  than  be  exposed  to  systematic 
plunder  liy  the  jinluial  Irihimals.  Nor  is  this  all.  Not 
only  are  the  riglits  of  pro|K*!ty  thus  subjected  to  violation, 
hilt  pin’sonal  liberty  seems  e4|ually  inst‘eur<‘,  at  f'ast  where 
the  piTsons  exercising  the  right  of  govermmnit  conceive  theni- 
stdves  in  any  way  interested. 

*  IVoni  the  extreme  promptness,’’  (says  Mr.  Illaquiere)  and 
severity  with  ivhich  oHences,  tending  to  interfere  with  the  civil 
government  authority,  have  on  several  occasions  been  punished  by 
the  courts  of  law,  ii  \voiild  appear  that  the  original  code  is  by 
no  means  so  defocti\e  as  some  imagine.  In  a  recent  instance 
tin. re  was  an  ICngilsh  merchant,  of  the  utmost  respectability,  who 
liappcned  to  give  sone  t filling  oti'erne  to  a  late  public  secre¬ 
tary.  He  was  ifninediati'iv  sent  to  the  palace,  on  a  pretence 
that  the  civil  coimnissionct*  wished  to  see  Idin  ;  (»n  a: riving  there 
the  coiumiisioiMT  was  reported  to  he  absent,  and  uUcii  about 
to  return  home  it  being  Sunday,  a  party  of  soldiers  seized  him 
in  the  pc»rch,  and  lodged  him  in  the  guard  house  all  night  ;  he 
was  ne.xt  day  conv.  ,'ed  to  the  prison,  from  v  hence  he  could 
not  get  out  uoill  .ifter  paying  a  large  tine  and  making  tlic 
amende  honouiahle  to  ihe  Cioverm>r*s  Secretary,  &:c.  His  process, 
it  shoulil  he  added,  was  concluded  in  six  days!  Hail  to  any 
amount  was  olFered  in  this  case  hut  without  any  cifcct.’ 

•  Malta  h.ivleg  been  ( onsidertnl  of  so  much  iinportancc  as 
n  naval  station,  an  attempt  has  liecii  made  to  tt»rm  an  cs- 
tahlishment  (here,  not  only  for  the  repairs  hnt  for  the 
Iniihling  of  siiijis.  On  tiiis  juiint  it  is  olivions  to  rcinatk, 
that  wiiatcvtT  establishments  of  almo>t  any  description  are 
forme»l  at  a  distance  from  the.  seat  of  coiitroul,  it  is  im* 
possible  that  llie  checks  cm  he  prompt  and  ellicient,  how- 
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ever  judicious  may  In;  the  system  of  :;enerul  n^^ulatioiiH. 
Abuses  will  he  sure  to  cretqi  in,  and  impair,  if  they  do  not 
counU'rhalance  the  advantages  tliiU  in  other  )iUa|H^  mii^lit 
be  supposed  to  he  availahle..  In  an  isLtiid,  cireum^ 
staneed  like  Malta,  |)aiticularly  where*,  the  adiuinistratioii  of 
the  iTovernment,  except  in  cases  where  the  ptTsonul  interests 
ot  its  functionaries  is  immediately  concerned,  is  p4M.’uliarly  lax, 
the  daiu^iu’  of  abuse  is  much  increasiMl.  lint  <*veu  sup- 
posiui^  this  objection  to  Ih'  removed  by  some  unwontetl  e\»  rt  i<e 
of  skill,  it  is  still  a  question  whether  the  cx|N*nce  of  ci»n- 
striictins;  the  m*cessary  works  for  tormint:^  a  Dock-y.ird,  to- 
pother  with  the  hii^li  price  that  labimr  imi^t  bi'ar  when 
imported  thither  from  this  country,  ami  the  increased  cost¬ 
liness  ol  nearly  all  the  necessary  luatiMiuls,  miij^iit  not  very 
lairly  be  s(‘t  a&^ainst  the  trouble  and  delay  id  performiiii^ 
the  repairs  in  our  own  di)ck- yards.  Hy  the  ileatli  of  Mr. 
Hray,  the  person  whom  s:;o\erument  ha<l  entrusted  with  the 
formation  of  the  mxessury  works,  the  pro<*;r4^ss  of  this  pro¬ 
ject  has  been  for  tiu;  present  sus|)eii(led,  and  we  cannot  but 
i^xpress  a  hope  that  before  it  is  n'sumed  some  oiujuiry  wilj 
becnttMvd  into  resp(H*(i!Ji;’  the  j.robable  pr»)dt  of  its  com)detion. 

I'iinber  seems  to  ne  the  oiily  important  naval  commoilitv  thtit 
is  likely  to  be  obtained  at  a  ch.  aper  rate  in  the  iitMt^hbourhood  of 
Malta  tbun  in  Kni^luiitl.  But  in  tvstimatini^  the  price,  of  this,  us 
of  other  articles,  all  the  coniin«;encies  by  which  it  is  liable,  to  bo 
enliHiiced,  mu^'t  be  taken  into  the  account. 

‘We  have  not  as y-t availed  ourselvw4>  (»ays  our  author)  ofbairtlinse 
resources  which  be  drawn  from  surrounding  countries,  partly 

owing  to  tlic  state  of  ‘^be  war,  but  much  more  so  to  bad  management. 
Larger  quantities  of  timber  might,  with  the  utmost  tjcility,  be  procured 
from  the  Adriatic,  Albania,  the  Morcj,  and  even  Caramania,  which 
has  not  hoen  yet  tried,  hut  tlie  charge  of  getting  it  lias  hitherto  unfor¬ 
tunately  fallen  upon  persons  who  were  above  all  others,  the  worst  cal¬ 
culated  to  succeed  in  any"  undertaking  that  required  a  talent  for  nego- 
eiation.  In  one  instance  which  occurred  within  iny  own  recollection, 
and  while  (.aptain  Percy'  Frazer  w’as  naval  commissioner  here,  there 
were  above  tiiirty  thousand  dollars  embarked  on  hoard  a  foreign  mcr 
chant  ship,  entrusted  to  the  care  oi*a  Mr.  Laird,  who  had  been  British 
consul  at  Kagusa,  that  gentleman  proceeded  to  Duraz/o,  where, 
having  quarclled  w  ith  the  Pacha,  he  was  put  under  arrest ;  so  that 
not  above  tw'o  or  three  cargoes  at  most  liavc  come  from  tliut  port, 
w  hereas  the  money  sent  was  nearly  sufheient  to  purchase  a  whole 
forest.  At  another  time,  and  while  Commissioner  T.  was  there,  there 
was  a  person  sent  to  the  Morea,  for  the  purpose  of  exatnining  th# 
quality  of  the  timber  there :  he  was  .an  Englishman,  totally  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  language,  and  set  out  from  Petrass,  determined,  if 
possible,  to  execute  the  object  of  his  mission ;  he  was,  however,  scarcely 
three  days  absent  when  he  lost  his  wav,  and  being  most  severely 
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beaten  by  the  savage  natives,  he  saved  his  life  with  difficulty,  and 
returned  to  Malta  as  wise  as  he  went.’  pp.  358— S59. 

Our  favourable  opinion  of  these  volumes  will  have  been 
collected  from  many  of  our  preceding  remarks.  We 
could  wish,  indeed,  that  our  author  had  not  thought  it  nc- 
C4‘ssary  to  draw  from  books  so  largely  in  the  composition  of  his 
letters,  in  several  of  which  we  suspect  the  dates  are  not 
intended  to  indicate  the  place  where,  or  the  time  when  they 
were  written.  But  u|K)n  the  whole  we  are  free  to  acknowledge 
that  he  has  produced  an  interesting  and  considerably  important 
w  ork — a  work  which  is  not  merely  creditable  to  his  talents  but 
his  integrity.  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  our  otficers  placing 
their  |>ersonal  interests  in  jtH)pardy  in  the  cause  of  truth  and 
humanity.  At  tlie  same  time  it  is  gratifying  to  learn,  tliat  in 
the  present  instance  our  author’s  frankness  has  proved  no  bar¬ 
rier  to  his  promotion  :  and  it  is  much  to  the  honour  of  the  men 
who  now  compose  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  that,  not^vithstanding 
the  austere  complexion  of  many  parts  of  this  publicadon,  they 
have,  without  any  private  solicitation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bla- 
quiere,  singled  him  out  for  an  appointment,  while  so  many  of 
bis  class  are  fruitlessly  eager  for  employ. 
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•4^*  Gentlemen  and  Publishert  tvho  have  works  in  the  press  xvili  ohlif^ 
the  Conductors  of  Me  Eclectic  Review,  hu  sending  Infbf'ntatum 
( post  paid)  of  the  subject  ^  exteyU^  and  probable  price  of  such  works  : 
which  they  mau  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  public ^  if 
consistent  with  its  plan* 


Mr.  Cottle  has  been  engaged  in 
Vriiinga  Poem  of  someextent,  in  rhyme, 
enlitietl  “  The  first  part, 

connected  wiih  the  Old  Testament,  is 
preparing  fur  the  Pres*. 

Mr.  \V.  Jones,  author  of  the  History 
of  the  Waldeiiaes,  is  preparing  for 
publication,  a  Biblical  Dictionary,  on 
an  iniprcveil  plan  :  adaptisl  equally  to 
the  use  of  Ministers,  Stud«iits,  and 
private  Christians ;  and  calculated  to 
facilitate  an  acquaintance  alth  the 
Oracles  of  divine  iiuth. 

W .  Baynes  has  cent  lyreadyaCatalogce 
of  Ancient  and  Mudem  Books,  contain- 
an  cxteiiRive  collection  in  Divinity, 
r.y  the  best  authors.  Also  a  rare  collec¬ 
tion  of  Curion.-  Books  awl  Tracts,  re¬ 
lative  to  Charles  the  1st  and  Cromwell, 
and  to  the  Popish  Plot  and  '1'oleratiuu 
of  Dissenters  in  tiie  time  of  William 
and  Mary. 

The  Rev.  David  Williams,  A.  M.  has 
fntheprtss,  and  will  spv'edily  publish 

All  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Doctrines 
and  opinions  of  the  V.^irious  Religions 
in  the  W'orld.”  To  which  will  he  added 
a  viea  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
and  of  the  Reformation.  We  under* 
stand  that  this  wot  k  will  l>e  coinpri7c<l 
in  one  small  [locket  volume. 

Ill  the  course  of  this  month  will  ap- 
j>ear  a  work  cntitleil  the  Pocket  Com- 
pauioiito  the  laws  of  bills  of  exchange, 
promissory  notes,  checks,  drafts,  ice. 
icc.  With  tables  of  the  stamp  duties, 
icc.'iLC.  &.C.  By  the  editor  of  the  Legal 
and  Literary  Journal,  and  Mercan¬ 
tile  Magazine,  the  third  number  of 
which  will  be  published  on  the  flrst  of 
January. 

In  the  press.  The  Vi.sion;  or  Hell, 
Purgator}’,  and  Paradise,  of  Dante ; 
triiislated  into  English  Blank  Verse,  by 
ibe  Rev.  H.  P.  Cary,  A.. M. 


In  a  few  days  will  be  published 
Travels  in  the  Pyreuees,  conlainiug  a 
D<‘Scn|)tion  of  the  principal  Suimnits, 
Passes,  and  Vallies:  traiuilated  from 
the  French  of  M.  RamotiJ,by  E,  Quid. 

Speetlily  will  U'  published,  by  Direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  of  the  bociety  for  pro¬ 
moting  Christian  Unou ledge.  Au  Ab- 
stiuct  of  the  Annual  Reports  and  Cor- 
reapondeuce  of  the  Society  for  Pro¬ 
moting  Christian  Knowledge,  from  the 
Comrm  neetneut  of  iU  Connexion  with 
the  Kast-lndin  Missions,  A.  D.  1709,  to 
the  present  Dty  ;  together  with  the 
Charges  dclivcii'il  to  »f>me  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionaries,  at  ditfercut  Peiiods,  on  their 
Di'parture  for  their  several  .Mis.sions. 

Mr.  Semple  shortly  will  publish  Ob¬ 
servations  made  on  a  Tour  fioui  Haoi- 
buigh  through  fierliii,  Qoilitz,  and 
Brisluu,  to  Silverbtrg,  and  thcucc  to 
(toticnbuig,  passing  thrungli  the  head 
quarters  of  tlic  Allied  Arir.ies. 

Nfr.  T.  D.  W.  Dearii,  of  Crattbrook, 
will  publish  early  in  next  month,  a  his¬ 
torical,  topographical,  and  descriptive 
Account  of  tin?  Weald  of  Kent,  with 
eight  engravings  and  a  map. 

Mr.  Campbell,  transiutor  of  Bisintp 
Jewell’s  Apologia,  is  preparing  lor  |Hib- 
licatioii,  a  translation  of  (irotius  on  the 
Rights  of  W'ar  and  Peace,  awl  the  i.H«w 
of  Nations,  with  notes  and  illustrations 
fiom  the  best  wriUrs  of  ancient  and 
modern  times. 

Mr.  Barker  has  in  the  press,  an  Essay 
on  the  respect  paid  to  Old  Age  by  the 
Egyptians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Ro¬ 
man*. 

The  Rev. - Sayers  has  in  f(»rward- 

ness  for  publication,  a  History  of  Bristol 
and  its  vicinity. 

Mr.  J.  Bisset  shortly  will  publisli,  a 
Description  of  Leamington,  and  the. 
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principal  nhjccts  of  curiosity  in  it* 
M>«^hbo(irhoo4l. 

Mr*.  Tuytor,  of  Oiu’.ar,  has  nearly 
rc«dy  for  piio.icatioii.  Maitioa!  Solici¬ 
tude  for  a  r’s  ie-sr  Lnercsf. 

Mr*.  Hersey  will  kh p'loii.sh,  Ama¬ 
bel,  in  four  voliimeii 

Musical  Biography,  or  Memoir*  of 
the  most  eminent  Musical  Coiiipo^cr* 
who  flotirishtd  during  the  lust  tlirce  ccti- 
tur»es,  ift  in  the  press. 

W.  Smith,  Ksq.  ha*  in  the  press,  in 
an  octavo  volume,  a  New  French  Dic¬ 
tionary,  or  Guide  t«)  the  correct  I'fo- 
nuiiciatiou  of  the  French  l.aucuagc, 
cumpiledfrom  theDictiouiiaire  dc  (’Aca¬ 
demic  Francaise. 

The  Rev. - Blakeway  is  preparing 

for  the  press-,  a  H  istory  of  Shropshire, 
Mr.  Betell  Dauby,  of  Hull,  ha*  in 
the  press,  the  Expeditious  Arithmetician, 
or  Preceptor’s  Arithmetical  Class  B(x>k, 
for  the  use  of  tutors,  containing  two 
thousand  two  hundretl  original  ques¬ 
tion*. 

Memoirs  of  Goldoni,  the  Italian  dra¬ 
matist,  written  by  himself,  are  printing 
in  two  octavo  volume*,  in  French  and 
in  F.nglish. 

The  author  oPSubstanee  and  Shadow’, 
Icc.  has  in  the  pre8«,  the  Splendour  of 
Adversity,  a  domestic  tale,  in  three 
volume*. 

The  editor  t>f  the  F.xanilner  shortly 
will  publish,  the  Feast  of  the  Poets,  with 
a  variety  of  additional  notes,  and  some 
other  pieces  in  verse. 

M.  Santagnello  has  in  the  press,  an 
Italian  Class  Book,  consisting  ot  ev- 
tracts  from  the  best  writers,  in  prose 
«nd  verse.  ' 

'I'he  Rev.  F.  Wrangham  is  preparing 
a  new  txlilioii  of  the  Prolefomcna  of 
Walton,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Dni- 
vtrsity  of  Cambridge. 

Mr.  '^'harle*  Bell  i*  printing  a  second 
e4lition  of  hi*  System  •'f  Operative  Sur- 
f cry.  founded  on  the  Basis  of  Anatomy. 

Mctar*.  Leigh  and  Solheby  will  h.*ve 
the  honour  to  submit  the  following  Li¬ 
braries,  and  Cabinet  of  Natural  History, 
for  Public  Sale,  during  the  present  Aui 
tumn  aiHt  ensuing  Winter. 

The  Duplicates  of  a  Gentleman's  Li¬ 
brary  :  coii>(  rising  a  line  Collection  of 
Books,  in  vaiions  De|>artments  of  Li» 
terature.  Among  them  are  Birch’s 
Lives,  large  Paper,  uncut  j  Vertue’s 
Poili^tt*  and  Mouuments  to  Rapio ; 

vf 


I’lranesi  V' eduta  .  da  Roma,  2  Tom. 
Bhw'k’*  Fishes,  plates  coloured;  Vcre’i 
Couum  iitaries,  Plates;  Luxembourg 
Gallery,  fcrst  Impressions;  Lister’s  Con- 
chology,  Riissia  ;  Ireland's  Piccer,  luri’e 
P.«|icr,  With  Ktcliings  and  tinietl  im¬ 
pressions;  with  many  other  of  equal 
value. 

The  .Merly  Library.  Karly  in  D<*- 
ee’nb»fr,  the  wei!-ku«>wu  and  celebrated 
I.ibrary  of  John  Willett  Willet,  Ksq. 
brought  from  his  Seat  at  Alerly,  in  the 
County  of  I)**rset.  Comprising  a  most 
rare  Ass4  rnblage  of  t  he  F.arly  Printers, 
fine  Siu’cimer.s  of  Bhx'k  Printing,  Old 
Eui^r'sh  Chronicles,  6tc.  in  tine  Preserva¬ 
tion  ;  likewise  ;i  most  extensive  and  va¬ 
luable  Collection  of  Books  in  every 
Dtpartnieut  of  Literature,  from  the 
earliest  IVriotl  t(»  the  present  l  ime. 
All  the  Bot»ks  are  in  the  tiuest  Con¬ 
dition  ;  many  on  large  Paper,  and 
bound  in  Morocco  ami  Russia  J.eathers. 
— <.'ataIogucs  will  be  ready  for  delivery 
in  a  shut  t  'rime. 

The  very  select  and  choice  Cabinet 
of  Natural  History  of  the  late  (Jeorge 
Shaw,  M.D.  F.R.S.  .Author  of  tlic  Ge^ 
neral  Zoology,  Natuiu  list’s  Miscellany, 
aiKl  many  other  valuable  Work'*.  Re¬ 
moved  from  bis  Residence  at  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Museum. 

I'he  entire  and  valuable  Library  of 
the  late  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Heathlieid. 
Comprising  u  Collection  ofsiraree  B<K)k* 
on  Fortification,  Military  Tactics,  Mi¬ 
litary  History,  the  most  memorable 
('aiu))aigns,  I  Voyages  and  Travels, 
French  LitiTature,  BelUs  lattres,  itc. 
&c.  To  which  is  added,  his  Collection 
of  Maps,  Military  Charts,  some  Prints, 
Ilc.  &c. 

Chart  Paik  Library.  I'he  entire  and 
splendid  Library  of  the  lat  eSir  Charles 
Talbot,  Bart,  remov I'd  from  Chart  Park, 
Surrey.  Consisting  of  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  and  magiiiheent  W’orks  in  Natural 
History  ;  likewise  Philosophy,  Voyages 
and  Travels,  General  History, 

Belles  Ia;tlrcs.  I'he  whole  eieg.antly 
bound.  .Also  his  choice  and  select  cuU 
lectioii  of  Mmtrals. 

In  the  Press,  the  Eton  Latin  Gram¬ 
mar,  with  Copious  Explanatory  Notes, 
for  the  use  of  schools.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  C.  O’Donnoghue,  A.  M.  of  Sr.  John’* 
Odiege,  Cambridge,  Chaplain  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Ixird  .Adarc,  and  Master  of 
Kinghdown  Boarding-school,  Bris  ol. 
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Aar.  XVI.  LIST  OF’ WORKS  RECENTLY  PlTBLISHEOr 


BIOCR  AFIIY. 

llie  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  containinj; 
a  Biogra|)hical  Aivount  of  those  Di- 
viufk  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  Cause  of  Religious  Libi^rtVi  from 
the  Reformation  under  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Unifbr* 
inity  in  166'2.  With  an  Appendix,  com¬ 
prising  n  Chronological  List  of  the  Au¬ 
thorities  rei'errt'd  to  in  the  work,  and  a 
Cop.ouK  Iiulex  of  the  whole.  By  tha 
Rev.  Benjaiiiin  Brook.  3  vols.  8vo, 
II,  1 6s.  hds.  and  a  few  copies  on  royal 
paper ‘21.  14s.  bds. 

Memoirs  of  Algernon  Sydney.  By  (J, 
Meadley,  8vo.  Ivi.'i,  bd».  and  a  few  copies 
on  tjnep.ipir,  18s.  bds.  Ornomcnti'd 
with  a  Poi trait  of  Sydney,  finely  en¬ 
graved  by  Engleheart. 

Biographical  Anecdotes  of  the  Riv. 
John  Hutchins,  the  historiju  of  I>jr- 
»etvhtr«*,  by  the  Rev.  (I.  Bingham,  B.I). 
being  No,  34  of  “  Bibliotheca  Topogra- 
pltica  Britamiica.’*  Sevond  edition,  with 
Additiou.s,  and  Portrait  «)f  Mr.  Hutchins, 
only  50  printed,  4to.  Ts.  or  Proofs  on 
I'olio  10s.  6d. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Klejmiits  of  French  Conversa¬ 
tion,  with  familiar  and  inisy  Dialogues, 
each  preceded  l»y  a  suitable  VcH'ubuIaiy 
ill  I'.etich  and  English.  By  John 
Perrin.  I'he  Sexeiiteenth  hMition,  re¬ 
vised  and  Corrected  hv  C.  Hros.  los.  tkl. 
Ixl. 

A  'I'rea’i't*  on  Ptditeiuss.  lutended 
ft>r  the  C'C  of  the  Youth  of  both  Sexes 
'rranslaied  from  the  French  by  a  Lady. 
8vo.  lOs.  6d.  bds. 

MEDICAL. 

The  Art  of  Presei  ving  the  sight,  un¬ 
impaired,  to  extreme  Old  Age;  and  of 
Re.e>tatdi>hiu  g  and  Streiigthtming  it 
wh«  II  t  is  hreome  weak,  with  Instruc¬ 
tions  ln*wr  fo  procetni  in  accidental  (iascs, 
which  do  not  require  the  As»'?tan«e  of 
iVoIeHsoiial  Men,  &c.  by  an  expe¬ 
rienced  ttcnlist.  l‘2mo.  4s.  6d.  btU. 

lA'ctun  s  on  In(1ammati<»n,  cxIiitMting 
a  view  ot  tlie  Oeneral  Doctrines,  Pa- 
Ihological  and  Practical,  of  Medical 


Surgery.  By  John  'Fliomson,  M.D. 
F.R  S.E.  8 VO.  Us.  b.li. 

MISClLLANKOUt. 

De  L’Allernaene.  Par  la  Baronna  da 
Stael  Holstein.  3  vols.  8vo.  11.  16s.  bds. 

The  Northern  Metropolis,  or  tire 
Saxon  and  the  (iaol,  3  vols.  Umo. 

Ohsertations  on  the  Brumal  Retreat 
of  the  Swallow,  with  a  copious  Index  to 
many  passages  relating  to  this  bird,  in 
ancient  and  modern  Authors,  by  For¬ 
ster,  second  edit  on,  8vo.  ‘2s. 


Rus.sia;  or,  the  Crisis  of  Europe; 
a  Poem.  With  co|>iuus  Notes,  and  an 
account  of  the  Russian  Soldiers  ai»fl 
Cossacks.  By  Onesimus.  With  a  Por¬ 
trait  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  8vo. 
price  6s.  l>oards« 

Yiigil  in  London,  or  Town  Eolopies; 
to  which  arc  added  Imitations  of  Ho¬ 
race.  8s.  bds. , 

IKvvid  Dreadnought,  or  Nantic  Talea 
and  Adventures,  in  Verse  —  in  Four 
Parts,  eudiellishcd  with  an  interesting 
Fronti.spicce.  By  Samuel  Wliitchuich, 
5  s.  6d. 

1  MEOI.OCY, 

A  Hoiieral  Intnalnction  to  the  Study 
of  the  H»*brt  w  Seiiptures  ;  with  u  Cri¬ 
tical  Hislory  of  the  tJreck  and  Iwitiii 
Versions  of  the  Saiiiuritau  Peiitati-uch, 
uiul  of  all  the  (’h.ald.  e  Paraph ra'^es.  By 
the  Rev.  tfcorg*-  ILimiltou,  Rector  ot 
Killeiuorh,  Irelatul  8vo.  Ts.rnl.lKls. 

A  'fivut  he  oil  Spiritual  Comfort,  By 
the  Rev.  John  Coltpihouu,  D.  D.  Leitlu 
l‘2nio.  4s.  6d.  IkIs. 

The  Chr.sti.in  Patti  rn;  or,  a  Trral'sc 
of  the  luiilatioii  of  .lesuH  Christ.  Written 
originally  in  Latin  hy  'ITioinas  aKempis, 
'fo  which  are  added  Mc«litations  and 
Prayers,  hy  (i.  Stanhope,  D.  D.  A  neat 
PoCKct  Edition,  with  a  Udd  Type,  price 
4s.  in  boards  ;  or  on  fine  papt  r,  price 
5s. 

The  Charges  of  Samuel  Horsley, 
LL  I).  F.R.S,  F.S.A,  late  Lord  Bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  delivered  at  his  several 
VisiUtions  of  ihe  Dk>resc  of  St.  David, 
Rochester,  and  St.  As.iph.  8vo.  7s,bds* 
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List  of  Works  ra  ently  published^ 


Fur  Prsdrstinatus,  give  Dialog ut 
inter  Coocionatorero  (^alvinistam  et 
Fiueni  ad  furcam  (Umnatum  iMbiiea. 
8vo.  3f.  bd^. 

A  SermoD  90  the  Divvn^  Mission  of 
the  people  called  MethotliiiU  to  rc- 
eiee  and  *pread  religion,  illamrarHci  aud 
defended  in  a  Sermon^  preached  before 
the  Meeting  of  tbe,«I>i4ftiet,  at  Mac* 
clesfield,  181J.  Bv'JoeephiSiitcliir* .  Svu. 

•The  Praeiiual  RxposUor,  hr  ScripUtre 
illuatrai^  by  facta;  arranged  fur  erery 
day  in  the  year,  by  Charlea  Bock,  ds. 
bds. 


Toeor.RAeMr. 

pAcurkionA  in  .the  Cnuntiea  of  Kent, 
Glouceacer,  Hertff'n’,  Monmouth,  and 
Son.erset,  ia  the  yenrs  1802,  1803,  and 
1805;  coDkiating  01  Descriptive  Sketches 
of  the  mokt  inlenik*ii.g  Piacik  and  Build¬ 
ings,  particnlaily  the  Cathedrals  of 
Canterbury,  Ok'«C'kf»r,  Hereford,  and 
Biisttd:  with  Di‘fit)eutioiia  of  Character, 
in  didfercat  ;«^ulu«  01  Life.  By  J.  P, 
Malcolm,  F3. A.  Author  of**  l>oiidiuium 
R.  divivum.’*  royal  Svu.  hot-prcbsed, 
price  11.  7s.  bda.  it  •  ' 


ArticUia  ou  the  following  works  am  iillmded  to  appear  in  bur  Number  for  January 
— MdedaSioal^'De  L’Allcmagne.”— \VB5ti4us  ou  Equity  and  Sovereignty — Norris  oa 
the  Bible  Society— ‘Bridge’s  Natural  Philb^M|||«y-r”^®^y’*  Chemistry — Fox’sLetters 
to  Dr*  Smith— Montgomery’s  World  befor^Sie  FUxhI— Reports  of  the  Fish  At* 


to  DrJ  Smith — Montgomery’s  World  befoi 
sociatioo— 8cc.  Ice. 


ERRATA. 

Page  445,'  C.24.  fbr  debarred  rreef  slate. 

483,  1.  15. /or  betnically  read  chemically 

535,  1.  22.  fttr  ct>Diica)  read  cynical. 

536,  I.  20.  jvT  Canvu  tend  Cauova. 
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